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REPORT OF THE 

SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 


CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTORY 

I 

PREAMBLE, TERMS OF REFERENCE AND WORK OF THE 

COMMISSION 

Appointment of the Commission 

The Secondary Education Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in terms of their Resolution No. F.9-5/52-B-1, dated 23rd 
September 1952, (Appendix 1), having completed its labours, presents 
the following Report based on its deliberations. 

The Government of India, in their communique quoted above, 
referred to the recommendation of the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation made at its J^th meeting held in January 1948, that a Commis- 
sion be appointed to examine the prevailing system of Secondary Education 
in the country and suggest measures for its re-organisation and improve- 
ment. The Board j eiteratedJlts„recommendation. in January 1951. The 
Government of India had also other considerations in mind when appoint- 
ing this Commission, such as the desirability of changing over from the 
prevailing system of secondary education Avhich is unilateral and predomi- 
nantly academic in nature to one which Avill cater at the secondary stage 
for different aptitudes and interests. The Commission appointed by the 
Government of India consisted of the followng ; 

Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, 

Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, {Chairman). 

2. Principal John Christie, 

jfesus College, Oxford. 

3. Dr. Kenneth Rast ^Villiams, 

Associate Director, Southern Regional Education Board, 

Atlanta (U.S.A.). 

\/f. Mrs. Hansa Mehta, 

Vice-Chancellor, Baroda University. 
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5. Shri J.A. Taraporevala, 

Director of Technical Education, 

Government of Bombay. 

G. Dr. K.I-. Shrimali, 

Principal, Vidya Bliavan Teachers' Training College, 

Udaipur. 

7. Shri M.T. \’yas, 

Principal, .\ew Era School, 

Bomba) . 

0. Shri K.G. Saiyiclain, 

joint Secretary to the Government of India, 

Ministry of Education {Ex-officio Member). 
h. Principal A.X. Basil, 

Central Institute of Education, 

Delhi I Member-Secretary). 

Dr. S. M. S. Chari, Education OfTiccr, Ministry' of Education, acted 
a? .\^M^^ant Sccrctan- to tlic Commission. 

Terms of Reference 

Under the terms of reference, the Commission was asked : 

“ (c) to enquire into and report on tlie present position of 
Secondary Education in India in all its aspects ; and 
{b) suyaest mcasuics for its reorganisation and improvement 
with particular reference to 
(i_) the aims, organisation and content of Secondary 
Education ; 

\i\\ its relationship to Primary, Basic and Higher 
E.duration ; 

ill) the inter-relation of .Secondary Schools of different 
t\ pel ; and 

rahrr allied problems 

•othnta'ound and reasonably uniform system of Sccondaiy 
Edii'.ition suited to our needs and resources may be pro- 
iflefi for the S', hole country.” 

Inauguration of the Commission 

■fi' 0-1 V.u iiniiriiratcd by the Hon’blc Minister of 

^ "‘v. I ,\b"! R ihm .\carl, on the Gth October, 1952inNcsv 

U' 1' v »-■-!' I'r'- to »oni(lr-r it' programme of work. 

' ‘ ti.'-'-T, ' < ' the f.Virr.mi'-ifni, the Chairman and the 

_ f... ,ir, ,, ^.1 j[ ,, j. ^ , qiie-,tio;mairc. They 
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had the advice of some headmasters and others interested in education 
and, keeping in view the main functions which the Commission had to 
discliarge, sent out a detailed questionnaire, a copy of which is given in 
Appendix II. The questionnaire was sent to a large number of educa- 
tionists, administrators and leaders of public opinion interested in the 
sphere of education. Replies were received from many of them. The 
Commission acknowledges its thanks to all those who have sent their 
replies to the questionnaire. 

Itinerary 

Soon after its inauguration, the Commission met in New Delhi and 
considered the- scope of its functions with reference to tlie terms under 
•which it was appointed, the manner in which it was to discharge its 
responsibilities and the extent to which it would be necessary for the 
Commission to elicit public opinion from educationists and other citizens 
all over the country. It drew up a detailed tour programme to enable the 
members to -visit various States. A copy of the tour programme is 
appended [vide Appendix III). The Commission regrets that within the 
limited time at its disposal it could not accept imitations to visit other 
places but it feels that the ground covered has given it a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to understand and appreciate the many problems of Secondary 
Education in the various States of the Indian Union. 

Co-opted Members 

In most of the States which the Commission visited, the Govern- 
ment of the State concerned nominated a member of the Education Depart- 
ment or a prominent educationist of the State as a co-opted member during 
the Commission’s tour in the particular State. The following persons 
were co-opted as members of the Commission for the States mentioned : 

Shri G.L. Kapoor, Secretary, 

Education Department, Punjab. 

,, A.A. Kazmi, Director of Education, 

Jammu & Kashmir. 

„ S.N. Sahay, Vice-Chancellor, 

Bihar University, Patna, 
and 

„ J.C. Mathur, Secretary, 

Education Department, Bihar. 

„ S.C. Rajkhowa, Inspector of Schools, 

Assam. 

„ A.K. Chanda, Chairman, 

Secondary Education Board, West Bengal. 

Dr. B, Prasad, Director Of Public Instruction, 

Orissa. 
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Shri S. Govindarajulu Xaidu, 

DirecloT of Public Inslruciion, Madras. 

„ y. Sundararaja Naidu, 

Director of Public Inslruciion, Travancore-Cochin. 

„ J.B. Mallaradhya, 

Director of Public Instruction, Mysore. 

Dr. D. Slicndarkar, 

Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 

Hyderabad. 

„ \'..S. Jha, Secretary, 

Education Department, Madhya Pradesh. 

„ D.C. Pavatc, 

Director of Education, Bombay. 

Xanabhai Bliatt, M.P., Gram Dakshina Murli, 

.•\mbla, Saurashtra. 

,, S.X. Chalur\-cdi, Director of Education, 

Madina Bharat. 

,, R.G. Gupta, Assistant Director of Education, 

Rajasthan. 

Dr. .\.X. Bancrjec, Director of Education, 

Delhi. 

Till' C'orntni'-don uishes to express its sincere thanks to the co-opted 
inrmbrr' v ho i:avc v.\hiahlc .idvicc and materially licipcd the Commission 
bv arr.it! 'irii; for visits to educational institutions and for intcrs'icws. The 
( '■ irt’.ttvi' io;i h.'.d larj;rly to h-avc it to the Directors of Public Instruction 
t'l tiir- ro.optf<l mf’tnbfrs in these States to decide on the representa- 
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The Commission was gratified to note that in all the States that 
were visited great interest and enthusiasm was evinced in problems of 
secondary education. In several States, Committees had already been 
appointed to enquire into and report on the working of Secondary Educa- 
tion in these States. The Commission wishes to add that it is particularly 
grateful to the State Governments, to the Ministers of Education and other 
Ministers of the States, to the Directors of Public Instruction and to the 
Ministry of Education at the Centre for their ready willingness to assist 
the Commission, and for the manner in which every possible co-operation 
was extended in the work that it had undertaken. 


II 

RAISOM D'ETRE OF AN ALL-INDIA COMMISSION 

In the course of our interviews the question arose as to the necessity 
for the Central Government to appoint an All-India Commission on 
Secondary Education since, under the Constitution, education is a respon- 
sibility of the State Governments. This is an important issue and we 
consider it necessary to state clearly the raiso?i d'etre of such a Com- 
V mission. We recognise that Secondary Education is mainly the con- 
cmi of, tlm_ State. but, in view of its impact on the life^^of the country as, 
a whole, both in theheld of culture and technical efficiency, jhe Central 
Government j:annot divest itself of the responsibility to improve its 
stan dards, and ,to relaterit intelligently .^to tire larger problems of, national 
Jife. The aim of Secondary Education is to train the youth of the country 
.^to be good citizens, who will be .competent to play^ their part effectively 
jn the social reconstruction and economic development of their country. 
The Central Government is-thereforematurally,,... concerned about the type 
of education to be given to the youth of the country. It must make sure 
that Secondary Education will prepare_young men for the various,vocations 
that are open to them. Mo reov er, it is directly charged with the 'res- 
gqn.sibility:_oLmainta_ining„proper-.standards --in -highen_education. This 
cannot j3e„done, unless„careful..,consideration- is- given -to.^thedevel of 
efficiency attained^at the secondary, stage. 

AU-India Problems 

There are several other fields in which it is desirable that a__clear_ 

all-India basis. One of the fundamental 
■^hts guaranteed by the Constitution is the right of every citizen of the 
Union to free and compulsory education up to the age of 14. For the. 
proper fu nctio ning of democracy, the centre must see that every individual 
is_equipped with the necessary^ knowledge, skill, and aptitudes to discharge 
his duties.as a responsible and co-operative citizen. \Vhat James Madison 
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said about his country, tlic •United States, many years ago, holds Rood 
today in our country also. “A popular Government without popular 
imformation or the means of acquiring it is hut a prologue to a farce or 
tragedy or perhaps both. Knowlcgc will for ever govern ignoranec, 
and the people who mean to be their own goventon; must arnt them- 
selves with the power which hnowledgc gives.” We should, liowcver, 
like to add that it is not only knowlc dgc,tliaLjs_rcquircd, but also the ri.gbt 
kind of social training a nd the inculcation of riglit ide als wi thout which 
knowledge by its clLjco ^ be sterile^ or tvors c. _ Training for democracy 
^ postulates a balanced education in which social virtues, intcllccttial dcvc- 
^ lopment and practical skill all receive due considcratioit and the jtattern 
of such an education must be envisaged on an all-India basis. 

Another important question with which we were faced everywhere 
was die place of the different langn.agcs more particularly of Hindi and 
English, in the scheme of secondary' education. There is a great deal of 
confused thinking as well as wide difference of opinion on tliis subject. 
If educational progress is to be well planned and confusion is to he avoided, 
the tendency to adopt divergent and even conflicting policies in this matter 
has to be resisted. And it is not only in the matter of linguistic 
policy that this tendency to separatism has been in evidence. There ha.s 
been an accentuation in recent years of certain undesirable tendencies 
of provincialism, regionalism and other sectional differences. This situa- 
tion is fraught with serious consequences and it is as much the duly of 
statesmen as of educationists to take steps to reorient people’s mind in the 
right direction. If education fails to play its part effectively in 
checking these tendencies, if it docs not strengthen the forces of national 
cohesion and solidarity, we are afraid that our freedom, our national 
unity as well as our future progress will be seriously imperilled. ^Ve feel 
that in the entire planning of education and to some extent, in the matter 
of its financial responsibility, there should be the closest co-operation and 
co-ordination between the Centre and the States. In some fields of 
Secondaiy Education, the Central Government should assume greater 
responsibility, e.g., in the training of teachers, the formulation of educa- 
tion and vocational tests, the production and selection of better text- 
books, and the training of technicians. The Centre has also a special 
obligation with regard to the physical welfare of the pupils. It has al- 
ready organised a National Cadet Corps for schools. Consistently, tlrere- 
fore, with the recognition of the role of the States in formulating 
educational programmes and implementing tliem, we have no doubt 
whatever that, in view of the crucial importance of education for the 
whole future and progress of the country in every sphere, economic, indus- 
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trial, social and cultural, the Central Government should view education 
from an over-all national angle and assume the duties of educational 
guidance and leadership. While there is everything to be said for local 
and State autonomy in education, it should not be interpreted to justify 
deifferences in basic educational policies and objectives. 


Previous Education Commissions 

A number of Commissions has been appointed in the past to survey 
Indian Education — the Indian Education Commission of 1882, the 
Commission of 1902, the Sadler Commission of 1917 and the recent 
Radhakrishnan. Commission, all of which dealt incidentally with certain 
aspects of Secondary Education. But no Commission has so far been 
appointed to survey the problems of Secondary Education as a whole. 
We have been entrusted with this responsibility and, in discharging it, we 
found that we had also to give some consideration to primary as well as 
higl\er education. This in fact was enjoined on us by our terms of reference 
since they are both intimately^ linked-up. with„SecondaIy^ Education and 
their standards and efficiency depend largely on .the proper, organisation 
of Secondary' Education. Reference has, therefore, been made from time 
\o time to these two stages. In discussing the new pattern of Secondary 
Education organisation we have indicated how it is to be linked up at 
one end with Primary Education ^nd at the other with University Educa-| _ 
tion and how the total duration of education in these three stages will be 
distributed. 

t 

We have the feeling that the appointment of the Commission has 
been made very opportunely because, in our tour, we found clear evidence 
of serious interest in this problem all over the country. Not only is this 
interest apparent amongst educational authorities and teachers but State 
Governments have also taken steps to have the whole problem of Secondary 
Education surveyed and examined by competent committees appointed 
for the purpose. In some States their reports have already been sub- 
mitted, while in others the matter is under active consideration. We 
have studied with interest and profit such reports as have been published 
and we have had the advantage of an exchange of views with some of 
the members of these committees. Because of this general awakening, 
there is reason to hope that the States and the Centre Avould take active 
steps to implement as far as possible, the approved recommendations made 
by this Commission and the various State Committees. 

It was also pointed out that this Commission should have preceded 
the University Commission established in 1948. This is obviously not a 
matter for us to discuss. Actually it has been a great advantage for us 
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to know exactly what the University Commission liacl to say. In fact 
every Commission on education has had necessarily to deal with Sccoiular^' 
Education to a very large extent. It cannot be otherwise. 1 he Indian 
Education Commission of 1882, the Commission of 1002 with its more 
restricted terms of reference, the Commission of 1917, more popularly 
known as the Sadler Commission and the latest University Education 
Commission of which Dr. Radhakrishnan was the Chairman have all dealt 
with some aspects of secondary education. 'I'hcir reports have all been 
studied by us with interest and profit. 

Implementation of Recommendations 

Many recommendations of previous Commissions have not been 
implemented. Many responsible people have therefore questioned the 
likelihood of any steps being taken to examine and implement the recom- 
mendations of this Commission. In reply we would point out that India’s 
needs today are different from what they were in the past. I ndia is now 
free and independent. Tlie educational needs of a free country' arc 
different and ought to be different from rshat tliey were under foreign 
domination. The implementation of a report in the days of foreign ndc 
was the responsibility of an alien government and if nothing were done 
that Government was to blame. Toda y, however, in a self-governing 
■democracy, the responsibility for implementing a sound educational policy 
rests with the people themselves and their chosen representatives. If 
public opinion, therefore, proclaims clearly that a new educational policy 
is needed, the report which we are presenting, if approved, trill be preli- 
minary to action, and not, as reports have too often been in the past, an 
alternative to action. We are not inclined to take a pessimistic view of 
the matter and, although we are aware of the conditions under tvhich the 
State and Central Governments will have to examine this report, we believe 
that the States and the Centre are most actively interested in the 
problems of education, more particularly of secondary education. 

Basis of Recommendations 

We are anxious to see that our recommendations are of such a 
nature that they can be implemented. For this reason, we have divided 
them into short-term and long-term recommendations. It is, however, 
essential that the general orientation of policy should be clear from the 
outset so that the refashioning of the educational pattern may proceed 
on right lines and, even where we are not able to put certain suggestions 
and recommendations into practice immediately, rve should know in 
what direction we are moving. We realise that some of the specific 
recommendations that we have made may have a comparatively short- 
range applicability, for changed conditions— social, political, economic and 
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cultural— ahvays postulate new educational objectives and techniques. 
In a changing world, problems of education are also likely to change. 
The emphasis placed on one aspect of it today may not be necessary at a 
future date. It must, therefore, be clearly understood that these recom- 
mendations are not to be considered as recommendations for all time 
but they must necessarily be looked upon as recommendations for a fair 
period. They may have to be reviewed from time to time in the light 
of experience. In any case, educational reform must be undertaken in 
such a way that it remains permanent over a definite period of time. 
Our proposals should not be subject to frequent changes by those tempo- 
rarily responsible for carr^nng on the democratic form of Government. 
While we agree that experiments in education are to be continuous, we 
feel that the general lines of reform should be such as would be conducive 
to a steady growth. 
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APPRAISAL OF THE EXISTING SITUATION 

I 

HISTORICAL SURVE'i' 


Origin of the Present System 

In order to present clearly the hackgronnd of the present system 
of Secondary Education and to shoAv how it has developed its various 
characteristic features, it seems necessary to pass in quick review the 
various Government Resolutions as well as the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the different Committees and Commissions which have studied 
this problem directly or indirectly. This will also enable us to understand 
on what lines the problem of the reorganisation of .Sccondaiy Education 
has been envisaged by educationists during the last fifty years. 

The origin of the system of education which is prevalent today 
can be traced to the beginning of the nineteenth ccntiny when the Govern- 
^ ment of the day had surveys made of the then prevalent systems of 
education with a view to re-organising education to suit the needs of the 
times. Consequent on Macaulay’s minute regarding the cducationa 
policy of the future, Lord William Bentinck’s Government issued a 
communique wherein it was stated “ that the great object of the BriUsh 
j Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and Science 
among the natives of India ; and that all the funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education would be best employed on English education 
alone”. The Resolution also stated that provision should be made for 
the continuance of schools and colleges where indigenous learning was 
being imparted. 

Important changes in the type of education to be imparted to the 
youth of the country were introduced in the first half of the 19tli 
century. The minute of Lord Macaulay and subsequent resolutions 
passed by the Government (in 1835) led to the establishment of schools 
teaching European literature and science. These schools became 
immediately popular because of the great interest shown in English 
education by some of the educated Indians and more partieularly by 
leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and others. 


The education imparled in these schools became a passport for 
entrance into Government services. This was mainly due to the Procla- 
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mation issued by Lord Hardinge in 1844 that for sei-vice in public offices 
preference should be given to those who were educated in English schools. 
In consequence thereof education was imparted with the limited object 
of preparing pupils to, join the ser\dce and not for life. In the new High 
Schools the standard ’ of achievement in literary subjects was from the 
, very beginning high but little or no progress was made in ^ training the 
I ^pils in the .practical side of science. We may,, therefore, conclude that 
'' ..some of the defects persisting today owe their origin to the policy pursued 
in’ the past. 

The Despatch of 1854 

By 1853 a number of problems had arisen which required immediate 
solution. As a result of an enquiry made, a despatch {knowr^^ ‘ Wood^s 
despatch ’) was issued in 1854 reviewing the development of education to 
date, and proposing certain new schemes for adoption. Among these the 
following may be mentioned : Departments of_Public Instruqtion under an 
important office^ to be called the Director of Public Instruction were to 
be created; a scheme to establish Universities was to ,be. formulated, 
whose functions were to hold examinations and confer ■ degrees. It is 
interesting to note that the despatch recommended that a number of high 
schools should be set up. The despatch observed ; “ our attention should 
now be directed to a consideration, if possible still more important and 
one which has been hitherto, we are bound to admit, too much neglected, 
namely, how useful and practical knowledge suited to every station of 
life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people who are utterly 
incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their unaided 
.efforts ; and we desire to see the active measures..of Government more 
especially directed for the future to this object, for the attainment of which 
we are ready to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure.” 

The establishment of Universities in the year 1857 had far-reaching 
consequences especially on the content, range and scope of secondary 
education. The Universities dominated secondary schools in eveiy respect. 
Secondary education instead of being a self-sufficient course preparing 
students to enter life after completing the course became merely a stop 
to\vards the Universities and University colleges with the result that 
schools could not function with an independent programme of their owr 

Certain specific defects grew out of the system of secondary educatio 
in vogue during the years 1854— 1882 : the mother-tongue wa s completel 
neglected as a medium of instruction ; nothing was done to train teachei 
for the secondary schools; and the courses of study became too academi 
and unrelated to life mainly because there was no provision for vocation: 
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or technical courses. One further defect that had now taken concrete 
shape was that the Matriculation Examination Itcgan to dominate, not 
only secondary education but even the education imparled in piimary 
schools. 

The Hunter Commission of 1882 

In 1882 an education commission, known .as the Ihinlcr Cornrnissj nn, 
was appointed by the Government to report on tlic whole question of 
education in the country. The following instructions regarding Secondary’ 
Education were given ; “ The Co mmission wa s d irected to enquire itito 

the quality and charact er of the i nst ructions imparted in schools of this 
The great majority of those who prosecute beyond the p rimary' 
stage will never go beyonduic curriculum of t he ini^ jcj^or at far thest 
oTlhe hi gh schools. ir~is therefore of the utmost importance tliat the 
education they received should be as thorough and sound as possible. 
There are grounds for doubting whether there is not, in some provinces 
at any rate, much room for Improvement in this respect.” 

Since it was very costly for tlic Government to maintain secondary' 
schools it was thought that tlie Government should take over the entire 
esponslbility of primary education, leaving secondary education to private 
interprise. The Commission recommended that “ Secondary' Education 
IS far as possible, be provided on the grant-in-aid basis and that the 
jovernment should withdraw as early as possible from the direct 
nanagement of Secondary Schools.” 

The report of the Hunter Commission of 1882 is.a^valuablc document 
which not only gave an excellent survey of the position of secondary 
schools at that time, but made certain fu^ndamental recommendations 
concerning.the, type. of education to be given at this stage. It anticipated 
what has come to be recognised later as diversified courses of instructions 
in the secondary stage of education. With regard to vocational and 
technical education, the Commission recommended that in the particular 
class of high schools^_there, should be two avenues, one leading to the 
entrance examination- of the University and the .other of a more practical 
character intended to fit. the youths for commercial, vocational or non- 
jjjiit^ary pursuits. Inspite of such specific recommendations neither the 
public nor the Government seem to have appreciated the value of the 
suggestions, with the result that the recommendations were practically 
^ignored. 

■/f' During the period 1882-1902 there was a considerable expansion in 
the field of secondary education. It was due partly to the enthusiasm of 
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private enterprise and partly to the system of grants-in-aid. This unwieldy 
expansion without proper consolidation led to certain obvious defects. 

The University Commission of 1902 

In 1902 a University Commission was appointed, the main purpose 
of which however, was to review the position of the Universities regarding 
the higher grades of examination. As a result of the recommendations 
of this Commission secondary education came to be even more under the 
domination of tlie Universities : under the Indian Universities Act of 1904, 
schools had to be recognised by the Universities, and rules and regulations 
were framed for this purpose. 

Boards of Secondary Education 

The feeling that the Universities were dominating secondary 
education and that an attempt should be made to see that secondary 
education was conducted independently of the Universities, led to the 
creation in certain States of Boards of Secondary Education which %vere 
responsible for laying down syllabuses and for conducting examinations 
at the school final stage. The Secondary School Leaving Certificate was 
expected to furnish full information as to the progress of the pupil during 
the whole period of the school course as well as at the Public Examination 
conducted at the end of that course. On the basis of these records it 
was left to employers and to principals of University colleges to entertain 
them in ser\fice or to admit them to college for such courses of study as 
in the opinion of the Principals concerned the pupils were best fitted for. 

The Calcutta University Commission of 1917 

The next important stage was the appointment of the Calcutta 
Univ^hy Commission jn 1917 under the Chairmanship of tlie late Sir 
Michael. Sadler. This Commission went into the question of secondary 
education and held the view that the improvement of secondary education 
was essential for the improvement of University education. The 
Commission made certain important recommendations among which -were 
the following; — 

1. The dmding line between the Uniyereity an^ Secondary 
courses is more properly to be drawn at the Intermediate examination than 
at the Matriculation. 

2. Government should, therefore, create a new type of institutions 
e n ermediate colleges W'hich would provide for instruction in 

Arts, Science, Medicine, Engineering,_Teaching,_etc., these colleges might 
either be run as independent institutions or might be attached to selected 
high schools. 
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3. The admission test for Universities should be the passing of the 
Intermediate Examination. 

4. A Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education consisting 
of the representatives of Government, University, High Schools and 
Intermediate colleges to be established and entrusted with the adminis- 
tration and control of Secondary Education.” 

Though the Sadler Commission was appointed to enquire into the 
condidons of the Calcutta University and to make recommendations, the 
report was so comprehensive that many of the Universities in India began 
to implement the suggestions contained therein. For the first time a 
Commission had recommended the attachment of Intermediate classes to 
the high schools and the setting up of a Board of Education to control 
High School and Intermediate Education. 

During the subsequent period there was a great expansion of 
secondary education and the number of secondary schools began to increase 
both in rural and urban areas largely owing to the interest evinced by the 
public and the generous donations of individuals and institutions. 

But problems relating to the training of teachers, their salaries, and 
conditions of service were left unsolved. The unprecedented expansion 
of the academic type of secondary schools resulted in a failure to provide 
for technical schools or for bifurcated courses of studies in high schools. 

The Hartog Committee 

In J929, as auxiliary to the -Indian Statutory Commission a Com- 
mittee was appointed known as the Hartog , Committee, to review the 
position of education in the country. In the opinion of this Committee, 
the Matriculation of the University still dominated the whole of the 
secondary course. In order to obviate this defect, the. Committee recom- 
mended that a large number of pupils intending to follow certain avocations 
should stop at the middle school stage. There should be “ more diversified 
curricula in the schools.” The Committee also recommended “ diversion 
of more boys to industrial and commercial careers at the end of the middle 
stage, preparatory' to special instruction in technical and industrial schools.” 
It is interesting to note that the Committee reviewed the position of the 
training of teachers and the service conditions of secondary teachers and 
remarked “ that enough cannot be done in the short space of nine months 
which is all that is usually available, to uproot the old methods of teaching 
I to which many of the students are accustomed.” The best pupils ^vere 
j not attracted to the teaching profession, the Committee held, because the 
, best type of men cannot be attracted to the profession so long as the general 
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conditions remain unsatisfactory^ and “only too frequently the teachers 
have no heart in their tvork ”, and “ in no province is the pay of the teacher 
sufficient to give him tlie status which his work demands 

The Sapru Committee 

The Sapru Committee appointed in 1934 by the U.P. Goverrunent 
^vhich enquired into the causes of unemploynment in Uttar Pradesh 
(United Provinces) came to the conclusion that much of the imrest was 
primarily due to mass unemployment and that the system of education 
commonly prevalent prepared pupils only for examinations and degrees 
and not for an avocation in life. “ In a situation like tliis, the Com- 
mittee remarked “ the real remedy is to provide diversified courses of 
study at the secondary stage and to make that stage more practical and 
complete in itself and more closely related to tlie vocational requirements 
/of different types of students. At the secondary stage, side by side, witli 
I the general course leading to the University there should be parallel courses 
' offering instruction in technical, commercial, industrial and other 
vocational subjects 

The main suggestions made by the Committee were that — 

y/(l) diversified courses at the secondary stage should be intro- 
duced, one of these courses leading to the University degree ; 

"(2) the Intermediate stage be abolished and the Secondary 
stage be extended by one year ; the_ secondary stage to 
consist of six years to be divided into two, the higher and 
the lower, .each covering a .period of three years ; tire whole 
course thus covering 11 years, 5 for the primary and 6 
for the secondar)^ ; the general course to be of 8 years i.e., 
upto the lower secondary'' course ; 

(3) vocational training and education should begin after the 
lower secondary stage ; 

(4) the Degree course at the University should extend over 
a period of three years. 

The Abbot-Wood Report 

In 1936-37, two expert advisers, Messrs. Abbot and Wood were 
invited to advise the Government “ on certain problems of educational 
reorganization and particularly on problems of vocational education”. 
One of the basic reasons for instituting this enquiry" was “ the fact that 
a large number of University graduates are not securing employment of 
a kind for which their education qualifies them ”. The terms of reference 
included — 

“ (1) IVhether any vocational or practical training should be 
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imparted in primary, secondary and higher secondary 
schools, and if so, what should be its nature and 
extent ? 

(2) Whether the technical or vocational institutions already 
in existence can be improved and whether new institutions 
for vocational or technical training would be required, and 
if so, to suggest the type of institutions required for the 
purpose ; the stage at which divergence from the ordinary 
secondary schools (lower or higher secondary) to such schools 
should be effected •, and the means to be adopted for effecting 
such diversion.” 

The report of Messrs. Abbot and Wood suggested a comple4 
heirarchy of vocational institutions parallel With the heirarchy of institutions 
imparting general education. 

One important result of their recommendations has been that “ a 
new type of technical institution called the Polytechnic has come into 
.existence.” The provinces also started technical, commercial or agricul- 
tural high schools conducting non-literary courses. 

The Sargent Report 

In 1944, the Central Advisory Board of Education, which is an 
all-India advisory body set up by the Government of India, submitted 
a comprehensive Report on Post-war Educational Development contain- 
ing certain important recommendations. The report, more popularly 
known as the Sargent Report aftcr-Sir Jbhn Sargent who was Educational 
• Adwser to the Government of India, visualised a system of universal, 
j compulsory and free education for all boys and girls between the ages 
.of 6 and 14, the Senior Basic or the Middle School being the final stage 
^ 'in the school career of majority of the future citizens. It was also recom- 
mended by this Committee that at the Middle School stage, provision 
should be made for a variety of courses extending over a period of five 
years after the age of 1 1 . These courses while preserving an essentially 
cultural character should be designed to prepare the pupils for entry into 
industrial and commercial occupations as well as into the Universities. 
It was recommended that the High School course should cover 6 years, 
the normal age of admission being II years and that the High Schools 
should be of two main types (a) academic, and (fc) technical. The 
objective of both should be to provide a good all-round education com- 
bined ^vith some preparation in the latter stages for the careers which 
pupils will pursue on leawng schools. 
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Recommendations of tlie Central Advisory Board of Education 

The Central Advisory Board of Education at their 14th meeting 
held in January, 1948, considered the question of Secondary Education in 
the country. In view of its importance in the educational system in the 
country the Board resolved that a Commission be appointed by the 
Government of India to ; 

(a) review the present position of Secondary Education in India, 
and 

(b) make recommendations in regard to the various problems 
related thereto. 

This resolution was endorsed by the All-India Education Conference 
convened by the Hon’ble Minister for Education in January, 1948. In 
pursuance of these recommendations, the Government of India appointed 
a Committee under the_Chairmanship of Dr. Tara Chand, the then 
Educational Adviser to the Government of India. This Committee made 
some important recommendations on different aspects of Secondary 
Education. The Report of this Committee was further considered by 
the Central Advisory Board of Education at its 15 th meeting held at 
Allahabad in 1949 when it was resolved that the Government of India 
be requested to appoint a Commission for Secondary Education to which 
the questions raised by some of the conclusions drawn in the Report be 
referred and that it should, in addition to these items, go into the wider 
question of the aim, objective and purpose of Secondary Education and 
the relation of Secondary Education to Basic and University Education. 
The Board again at its meeting held in January, 1951 reiterated its con- 
viction that the reorganization of Secondary Education in the country was 
of such vital importance that the Government of India should appoint a 
Commission at an early date. 

University Education Commission of 1948 

In the meairtime in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education and also of the Inter-University 
Board, the Government of India appointed a University^E duc ation Com- 
mission in, J 948 under the Chairmanship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. The 
Commission ^vhich had to report primarily on University Education in 
India had necessarily to review the position of Secondary Education as 
\vell and it made certain notable suggestions. The Commission recom- 
mended that the standard of admission to University course should 
correspond to that of the present Intermediate examination, i.e., after 12 
years of study at School and Intermediate college. The Commission 
thought it unfortunate that neither the public nor the Government had 
realised the importance of Intermediate colleges in the Indian educational 
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system, and remarked that “ our Secondary Education remains the weakest 
link in our educational machinery and needs urgent reform.” 

This in brief is the history of Secondary Education in India and 
it will be seen that from early on in the later half of the 19th century stress 
has been laid on methods of improving secondary education as it was 
imparted from time to time. It will serve no useful purpose to dwell on 
the fact that, had the recommendations of the Hunter Comrnission of 1882 
been implemented with some degree of zeal and enthusiasm, the whole 
field of secondary education would have been changed very materially 
and it would not be necessary at this late stage to discuss the value of 
diversified courses of instruction, the place of technical, agricultural, 
commercial and other types of education, the need for making secondary 
education complete by itself and as a preparation for life and for the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. A persual of these reports has given 
the Secondary Education Commission much food for thought. It has 
also given room for the sceptical to question the value of reports in the 
light of past experience. The Commission does not take a pessimistic 
view. It feels that with the enlightened consciousness of the people and 
with the Government functioning as a democratic republic, a new era 
in the furtherance of the right type of education would ere long open 
before the youth of this country. 

ir 

EXISTING PATTERN OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Before we consider what should be the pattern of Secondary 
Education organisation -which would conform to the aims and objectives 
as outlined by us, we must take note of the existing pattern of education 
in India. 

From an enquiry into the present position of education in the different 
States -we find that there is wide variation not only with regard to the 
dififerent stages of education but also with regard to the particular types of 
institutions imparting education at each of the stages. 

Pre-Primary Stage 

At the pre-primary stage. Nursery Schools of various types exist 
in some States but on a very small scale. At this stage, the child is intro- 
duced to the joy of learning through companionship and recreational 
- activities and it is slowly guided in proper habits of life, cleanliness and 
healthy modes of living as well as in the cultivation of social habits so 
necessary later for a community life. In several States there are a few 
such nurscr)' schools run by private organisations or by missions, and 
uherc they have been so established, they have done excellent work. The 
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cost involved and the very limited number of trained personnel'preclude 
any large expansion ofcNursery Schools. The age of admission to Nursery 
Schools varies ; in some States it is between 3 and 5, in some, children are 
trained up to the age of 7. 

Primary and Post-Primary Stage 

This stage extends in some States to 4 years and in others to 5 years, 
the age period being 6 or 7 to 10 or 1 1. Under the system of Basic Educa- 
tion, the States have introduced Junior Basic Schools corresponding to the 
Primary Schools, but their number is still very small in proportion to the 
total -number of Primary Schools in the different States {Vide Appendix V). 

Higher Elementary School 

In a few States, a type of insdtution known as the Higher Elementary 
or Vernacular Middle School exists where all subjects are taught through 
the mother tongue and no other language is taught. These schools cater 
to the students of the post-primary stage, the duration of the course being 
three years. The number of such schools is on the decline. 

Secondary Schools 

At the Secondary School level, there are two divisions, the Junior 
and the Senior. The Junior stage of secondary schools is known in some 
cases as middle schools or lower secondary schools and in some as the 
Senior Basic Schools. It covers a period varying in different areas, 
between 3 and 4 years. In the majority of States, the pattern is one of 
three years. 

High Schools correspond to the senior school stage of secondary 
schools. In the large majority of cases this stage extends over a period 
of three years. In a few States the High School period is limited to two 
years, the Middle School being of four years’ duration. 

Higher Secondary Schools 

The Higher Secondary School is the latest type of institution, where 
the education imparted is in some cases of 3 years, and in some cases 4 
years, depending upon the period of study required for the High Schools 
in the State. The Higher Secondary Schools have been formed by the 
addition of one year which is taken from the Intermediate stage of the 
'University. 

Higher Education 

While considering the Secondary stage of education we have also 
to take note of the higher stages of education. At the University level, 
the degree course is generally of four years, comprising t^vo years of 
Intermediate and two years of the degree course. In Delhi State, how- 
ever, where the Higher Secondary' Schools have been established, the 
degree stage is of three years duration, the Intermediate having been 
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aLoHshed. It is of interest to note that in some other States also like 
Mysore and Travancore, the experiment of a three years’ Degree course 
has been tried, but owing largely to a lack of co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion from other Universities, the experiment could not be continued. 

Intermediate Colleges 

Consequent upon the recommendations of the Sadler Commission, 
an impetus was given to the starting of Intermediate colleges more parti- 
cularly in certain States in the North. These colleges have a two-year 
course and come under the purview of the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education and not under the control of the University. In 
other States, however, the four-year degree course is divided into two 
separate units, one for the Intermediate standard and the other for the 
Degree standard. While the great majority of colleges have a four year 
course, the recent increase in the number of students seeking admission 
to University courses of study after their school final stage has led to the 
starting of Intermediate colleges of two years’ duration in many States. 

Professional Colleges 

There are a number of professional colleges for the different Faculties 
of Engineering, and Technology, Medicine, Veterinary Science, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce to which entrance at present is after the Intermediate stage. 
Technical Institutes 

These are styled under different names like Trade Schools, Industrial 
Schools, Occupational Institutes and Polytechnics. There are various 
technical courses to suit students of the age group of 12 and above so as 
to enable them at the end of the course to join a trade, industry or an 
independent vocation. 

Polytechnics ^ 

In several States, Polytechnics have been established where the 
duration of the course varies according to the type of vocation contemplated. 

In some States both at the Middle School stage and more particularly 
at the High School stage diversified courses of instraction have been 
introduced, so that the pupil at this stage may have a choice of one or 
another of the ‘courses given. These courses may be in Agriculture, 
Technology', Art and Craft Training, Secretarial Practice, Domestic Science 
and Home Craft, or in subjects pertaining to general knowledge. 

From what has been stated above, it will be seen that a variety of 
different types of schools exists in the States, and that more recently certain 
ncu types of schools have been established for definite vocational pursuits, 
catering to the aptitudes of the students concerned. 
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REORIENTATION OF AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

I 

Defects of the Existing System 

During our tour many witnesses expressed disappointment ^rith the 
present set-up of Secondary Education and referred to various defects 
which, in their opinion, made it wasteful and ineffective and hindered the 
realisation of its true aims and objectives. They pointed out that this 
education ^vas too bookisfi and mechanical, stereotyped and rigidly uni- 
form and did not cater to the different aptitudes of the^ pupil or to pupils 
of different aptitudes, . Nor did it deyelop those basic qualities of discipline, 
\ co-operation and leadership which were calculated to make them function 
W useful citizens. The stress on examinations, the over-cro\vded syllabus, 
the methods of teaching, and lack of proper material amenities tended 
to make education a burden rather than a joyous experience to the youthful 
mind. The unilateral scheme of studies ^\'hich concentrated almost 
entirely on preparing students for entrance to the University, ^vas not 
calculated to bring out the best either in the teacher or in the pupils. 
Again the failure to provide diversified courses of study made it difficult 
for many students to secure suitable employment at the end of the course. 
In most cases, a rigid time-table, unsuitable text-books of poor quality 
and the un d uly detailed syllab us prescribed did not give the teachers 
sufficient opportunity for self-expression or for developing self-relia nce 
and did not create the habit of independent thinking in their pupils. 
Another great handicap -was the large number of pupi ls in each class, 
making it impossible for the teacher to establish close personal contacts 
Avith his pupils or to exercise proper educative influence on their minds and 
character. On account of the educational expansion that has taken place 
during the last fetv decades, many children notv seeking education come 
from homes tvhere there is little of an educational atmosphere and conse- 
quently little or no opportunity of supplementing the education given at 
the school. This fact adds considerably to the responsibility of the school 
Avhich it is not at present in a position to discharge. Nor can tve overlook 
the fact that the teaching profession does not attract a sufficient number 
of the right type of teachers -with the requisite personal qualities and 
aptitudes and a spirit of devotion to their -work. Because of the large 
number of teachers required, recruitment has been haphazard and a careful 
selection has been the exception rather than the rule, Agaih, there are 
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inadequate facilities for those co-currictilar activities which provide an 
excellent medium for training the mind and emotions ns well :is the practical 
aptitudes of students, promote their physical welfare and iticulcatc in 
them social qualities necessary for successful community life. Few schools 
make proper provision for playing fields or for group games and other 
recreational activities which give vitality and joyoustiess to school work 
and help in the education of the children’s total personality. 

One could go on adding to this list of defects enumerated by the 
witnesses. But it seems unnecessary since all who liavc had any contact 
with these schools as teachers or parents can enumerate many other defects 
and handicaps of the present system. It would, however, he useful to 
view them coherently and spot-light what wc consider to be the b.asic 
short-comings and defects of the present sccondaiy school because that 
would provide the starting point for a discussion of the methods of reform 
and reconstruction. 

Firstly, the education given in our schools is isql.-Ucd from life — 
the curriculum as formulated and as presented through the traditional 
methods of teaching does not give the students insight into the cvciy — 
day world in which they are living. When they pass out of school they 
feel ill adjusted and cannot take their place confidently and competently 
in the community. Unless the school is itself organized as a community 
and is in vital rapport with outside community life, this situation cannot 
be remedied. Secondly, it is narrow and one-sided a nd fails to train the 
whole personality of the student . For many decades, it has provided only 
academic instruction which meant teaching him a certain number of 
subjects which either gave information which the adults considered useful 
or trained him in certain skills like reading and writing. The “ non- 
cognitive ” aspects of his personality — his practical aptitudes, his emotions, 
his appreciation, his tastes — were largely ignored. Recently', games, c rafts 
and c ertain types of soc ial activities h ave been given a p lace in the school 
programme , but they are still not regarde d as an integral part of the 
cumcuhm. On the whole, it is still true that our education caters only 
to a segment of the student’s whole personality. Thirdly, until compara- 
tively recently, English was both the medium of instruction and a com- 
pulsory subject of study. Students yvho did not possess special linguistic 
ability were therefore greatly handicapped in their studies. If a, student 
did not fare well in English he could neither pass the School Final 
Examination nor find any post in Government service. The other subjects, 
yvhich yvere psychologically and socially important or congenial, yvere not 
given greater attention. Fourthly, the methods of teaching generally 
practised failed to develop in the students either independence of thought 
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or initiative in action. They stressed competitive success rather than the 
joy of co-operative achievement. It is a matter of common complaint 
that lessons are imparted in a mechanical way giving information which 
is reluctantly memorised by the students.' Fifthly, the increase in the size 
of classes has considerably reduced personal contact between teachers 
and pupils. Thus the training of character and inculcation of proper 
discipline have been seriously undermined. The situation has been 
further aggravated by the fact that the average efficiency of the teachers 
has deteriorated ; their economic difficulties and lack of social prestige 
have tended to create in them a sense of frustration. Unless something 
is done quickly to increase their efficiency and give them a feeling of 
contentment and a sense of their own worth, they will not be able to pull 
their full weight. 

Finally, the dead weight of the e xamination has tended to curb the 
teachers’ initiative, to stereotype the curriculum, to promote mechanical 
and lifeless methods of teaching, to discourage all spirit of experimentation 
and to place the stress on wrong or unimportant things in education. 

In this chapter we have naturally focussed our attention only on 
the defects of the present system, because sound reconstruction depends 
on their proper diagnosis. It should not, however, be taken to mean that 
it has no good features or that it has played no useful role at all, in the 
life of the nation. I ts ma in handicap has been that it started with a 
limit e d and wrong objective. Naturally, therefore, its later development 
took place within the limitations of that objective. Many piecemeal 
reforms and improvements have been introduced from time to time as we 
have hinted above but they were not coherently and consciously related 
to the right aims and objectives and, therefore, their total impact on the 
system was unimpressive. What is necessary" now — and this is what we 
are anxious to ensure — is to take bold and far-sighted measures to give 
a ne^v orientation to secondary education as a whole, in which all these 
individual reforms may find their proper and integrated place. 

II 

AIMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The aims of education have been formulated in general terms in 
numerous books on education and in the Reports of Committees and 
Commissions and, therefore, so far as such general aims are concerned, it 
is. not possible to add anything significant to ^vhat has been repeatedly 
expressed. But there is undoubtedly room for formulating these aims in 
more specific terms and with special reference to the needs and the ideals 
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of ovir country in its aclunl situation. As politic al, social and economic^ 
conditions change and ncuv problems arise, it bectuncs ncccssaiy to re- 
examine carefully and re-stale clearly the objectives which education 
at each definite stage should keep in view. Moreover, this statement 
must take into account not only the facts of the existing situation but also 
the direction of its development and the nature and type of the social 
order that we envisage for the future to which education has to be 
geared. 

Educational Needs of Democratic India 

The most outstanding and educationally relevant facts that have 
to be taken into account may be briefly summed up as follows. India has 
recently achieved its political freedom and has, after careful consideration, 
decided to transform itself into a secular democratic republic. This means 
that the educational system must make its contribution to the development 
of habits, attitudes and qualities of character, which will enable its citizens 
to bear worthily the responsibilities of democratic citizenship and to 
counteract all those fissiparous tendencies which hinder the emergence 
of a broad, national and secular outlook. Secondly, tliougli rich in potential 
resources, India is actually a poor country at present ; a large majority 
of its people have to live at an economically sub-himian level. One of 
its most urgent problems — if not the most urgent problem — is to improve 
productive efficiency, to increase tlie national tvealth and thereby to raise 
appreciably the standard of living of tire people. Thirdly, partly as a 
result of this oppressive and rvidespread poverty, there is a serious lack 
of educational facilities and the bulk of the people are so obsessed with 
the problem of making some sort of a living that they have not been able 
to give sufficient attention to cultural pursuits and activities. Hence there 
is need for reorienting the educational system in such a way that it rvill 
stimulate a cultural renaissance. 

From this necessarily sketchy analysis of the dominant needs of 
the present situation, it is clear that we shall have to formulate our aims 
with reference to these broad categories — the training of character to fit 
the students to pardcipate creatively as citizens in the emerging democratic 
social order ; the improvement of their practical and vocational efficiency 
so that they may play their part in building up the economic prosperity 
of their country ; and the development of their literary, artistic and cultural 
interests, which are necessary for self-expi'ession and for the full develop- 
ment of the human personality, without which a living national culture 
cannot come into being. We propose to consider each one of these briefly 
in order to indicate their implications in more concrete terms. 
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Role of Education in Developing Democratic Citizenship 1 

Citizenship in a democracy is a yery exacting and chal 
responsibility for which ever^^ citizen has to be carefully trained. It involves 
many intellectual, social and moral qualities Avhich cannot be expected 
to grow of their o\vn accord. In any kind of regimented social order, the 
individual does not need to indulge in the travail of independent thinking 
or of chalking out his o-\vn lines of action. The authorities relieve him 
of that onerous responsibility ! But in a democracy — if it is anything 
more than tire thoughtless exercise of the vote — an individual must form 
his own independent judgment on all kinds of complicated social, economic 
and political issues and, to a large extent, decide his oum course of action. 
The Secondary’’ Education, which would be the end of all formal education 
for the majority of the citizens, must assume the responsibility of providing 
the necessary' training for tliis purpose. The first requisite in this connection 
is to develop the capacit y for clear thinking and a receptivity to new ide as. 
On the intellectual side, the school should perhaps accord the highest 
priority to the cultivation of this quality, which is the distinguishing mark 
of an educated mind. A democracy of people who can think only 
coirfusedly can neither make progress, nor even maintain itself, because 
it will always be open to the risk of being misled and exploited by dema- 
gogues who have within their reach today unprecedentedly powerful 
media of mass communication and propaganda. To be effective, a 
democratic citizen should have the understanding and the intellectual 
integrity to sift truth from falsehood, facts from propaganda and to reject 
the dangerous appeal of fanaticism and prejudice. He must develop a 
scientific attitude of mind to think objectively and base his conclusions 
on tested data. He should also have an open mind receptive to new ideas 
and not confined ^vithin the prison wails of out-moded customs, traditions 
and beliefs. It should neither reject the old because it is old nor accept 
the ne^v because it is ne\v, but dispassionately examine both and coura- 
geously reject ^vhatever arrests the forces of justice and progress. We 
shall discuss later, in dealing with educational methods, how such a mind 
is to be developed through education. IVhat ^ve wish to stress here is 
the need for teachers to appreciate that this is one of the most important 
aims that should consciously inspire tlieir educational ideas and technique. 
They should realise that the type of lessons usually given in our class-rooms, 
. ^vhich only call for passive assimilation, can make no contribution to the 
development of this type of mind. 

Closely allied to clarity of thought is clearness in speech and in 
witing. This is not only an important social asset, it is also afi essential 
pre-requisite for successful living in a democracy which is based not on 
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force, but on free discussion, persuasion and peaceful exchange of ideas. 

To be able to make one’s influence felt and to asist in the formulation 
of healthy public opinion, an educated person should be able to express 
himself clearly both in speech and writing. 

A demo cracy is based on faith in the dignit y and worth of every 
single individual as a hu man being. This innate “ worthfulness ” cannot 
be eclipsed either by economic or racial or social considerations. The 
object of a d emocratic education is, therefore, the full, all-round devel pp- 
ment of every individual’s personality . This requires that education 
should take into account all his needs — -psycholo gical, s ocial, emotional 
and pra ctical — a nd cater to all of them. The view of education that 
emerges from this basic concept transcends the narrow academic approach 
and broadens out into an educalion for living, i.e., an education to initiate 
the students into the many-sided art of living in a community. It is obvious 
however, that an in dividual cannot liv e and develop alone . B oth for his 
oiv n wholesome de velopment and the good of society, it is esse ntial that 
he should learn to live with others and to appreciate the value of_co- 
o peration thro ugh practi cal expmehce~ and fre e inlerplay~~wiA ot her 
peKonaliiles] No education is worth the name which does not inculcate 
the qualides necessary for living graciously, harmoniously and efficiently 
with one’s fellow mem^^^mongst the qualities which should be cultivated 
' for this purpose are discipline, co-operation , social sensitiveness and toleranceY ^ 
Each one of them has its own special part to play in the humanising and 
socialising of the personality. Discipline is an essential condition for 
successful group work. An indisciplined person can neither make any 
effective contribution to the completion of any corporate project, nor 
develop qualities of leadership. For various reasons, which we have 
discussed elsewhere, standards of discipline have become deplorably lax in 
recent decades and a special effort needs to be made to improve them. If 
this is done through the adoption of intelligent and psychologically sound 
methods, to which tve have referred in another chapter, it would be a 
most valuable contribution to the development of national character and 
would provide an important guarantee of the success of our democratic 
experiment. 

This discipline cannot, however, be developed in a vacuum ; it is 
the fruit, the valuable by-product of co-operative work, willingly under- 
taken and efficiently completed. Th ^ school must aim at strenirthen ing 
the desire for co-operation and afford students opportuniti es to translate 
it intoji^acticc. This co-operation must, however, be inspired by the 
faith that social purposes are worth striving for, that life in a democratic 
sct-iip is not playing for one’s own hand but calls for a strenuous 
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endeavour to equalise opportunities for all and an unremitting fight for 
justice for the under-privileged. A passion for social justice, based on a 
sensitiveness to the social evils and the exploitation ^vhich corrupts the 
grace of life, must be kindled in the heart and mind of our people and the 
foundations for it should be laid in the school. Through it the child and 
adolescent should not only get a coherent picture of the ^vorld in which 
they are living but also be introduced to the standards by ^vhich its 
customs, practices and institutions are to be judged. This social sensitive- 
ness is the ethical basis of good character ; without it efficiency, discipline, 
co-operation and many other fine qualities may either remain tmfructuous 
or may be corrupted for baser purposes. And, finally, we must stress the 
importance of tolerance, -without which it is impossible to preserve the 
health and even the existence of a democracy. The essence of a demo- 
cratic society is not only the tolerating but the %velcoming of differences 
^s'hich make for the enrichment of life. Dragooning difierent beliefs, 
ideas, opinions, tastes and interests into uniformity may possibly make 
for efficiency in a narrow and inferior sense but it inevitably impoverishes 
life and curbs the free expression of the human spirit. If a democracy 
like ours is to suivdve — a democracy which harbours so many faiths, races 
and communities — education must cultivate in our youtli an openness of 
mind and a largeness of heart ^vhich would make them capable of enter- 
taining and of blending into a harmonious pattern differences in ideas 
and beha\dour. It is possible for every school to do so, not only through 
the proper presentation of the various school subjects — particularly the 
humanities and social studies — but also by utilising the resources and 
.opportunities pro\dded by tlie fact that its students are drawn from 
different castes, creeds and classes. If they can first learn to live pleasantly 
and peacefully in the small community of the school, this training will 
enable them to do so later in the larger community outside. Another 
important aim -which the secondary school must foster is tlie develop- 
ment of a sense of true palriotwn. In the proper interpretation of this 
aim, the adjective ‘ true ’ is as important as the noun ! The propriety of 
, inculcating, through education, a deep love of one's o-wn countiy’^, is too 
obvious to require any justification, but in doing so it is necessar)' to take 
care that this love does not degenerate into nationalistic jingoism. True 
patriotism involves three things — a sincere appreciation of the social and 
cultural achievements of one’s counti^’ ^, a readine ss to recognize its weaknesses 
frank ly and to work for their eradicatio n a nd an ear nest resolve to serve it 
to the best of onel s ab iliU\ har monising and m bordinating indh-irlnal 
i nterests to broader national interests. The school must address itself to 
building up this rich, threefold concept of patriotism. Through a proper 
orientation and presentation of the curriculum it can make the students 
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appreciative and proud of what their country has achieved in literature and 
science, art and architecture, religion and philosophy, crafts and industries 
and other fields of human endeavour. This feeling can be quickened and 
made more vital through the organization and celebration of suitable 
functions and extra curricular activities. It has to be linked up, however, 
with a critical appraisal of the total picture of national life and — to the 
extent that such appraisal is within the mental capacity of students at this 
stage — it should be inculcated and encouraged by the school. The capa- 
city for clear and objective thinking, that we have commended as a signi- 
ficant educational aim, should be brought into play in this connection — 
particularly in connection with the teaching of social studies — and the 
students should learn the great truth that an appreciation of what is good in 
one’s heritage is one aspect of patriotism, but equally so is the rejection of 
what is unworthy and the desire to improve it. There is no more dangerous 
maxim in the world of today than “ My country, right or wrong.” The 
whole world is now so intimately interconnected that no nation can or 
dare live alone and the development of a sense of world citizenship has 
become just as important as that of national citizenship. In a very real 
sense, therefore, “ Patriotism is not enough ” and it must be supplemented 
by a lively realisation of the fact that we are all members of One-World, 
and must be prepared, mentally and emotionally, to discharge the respon- 
sibilities which such membership implies. We need not discuss here the 
various methods that can be employed to achieve this object. A number of 
very interesting and significant experiments have been, and are being, tried 
in many schools throughout the world to develop international understand- 
ing and these can be studied with profit. 

Improvement of Vocational EflBciency^ 

So far as the second major element in our national situation is 
concerned, we must concentrate on increasing the productive or technical 
and vocational efficiency of bur students. This is not merely a matter of 
creating a 7ieiu attitude to work — an attitude that implies an appreciation 
of the dignity of all -work, however “ lowly ”, a realisation that self- 
fulfilment and national prosperity are only possible through work in 
which ever)' one must participate and a conviction that when our educated 
men take any piece of work in hand they will try to complete it as effi- 
ciently and artistically as their powers permit. The creation of this atti- 
tude must be the function of every teacher and it must find expression 
in every activity of the school. Students must acquire a yearning for 
perfection and learn to take pride in doing everything as thoroughly as 
tlicy can ; likc^vise teachers should learn to reject firmly, but with sym- 
patliy, all work that is half hearted or slipshod or casual. We shall revert 
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to this point again in our discussion of educational methods. Side by side 
with the development of this attitude, there is need to promote technical 
skill and efficiency at all stages of education so as to provide trained and 
efficient personnel to tvork out schemes of industrial and technological 
advancement. In the past, our education has been so academic and 
theoretical and so div'orced from practical tvork that the educated classes 
have, generally speaking, failed to make enormous contribution to the 
development of the country’s natural resources and to add to national 
tvealth. This must now change and, with this object in taew, we have 
recommended that there should be much greater emphasis on crafts and 
productive work in all schools and, in addition, diversification of courses 
should be introduced at the secondaiy stage so that a large number of 
students may take up agricultural, technical, commercial or other prac- 
tical courses ^vhich ivill train their varied aptitudes and enable them 
either to take up vocational pursuits at the end of the Secondary course 
or to join technical institutions for further training. These measure; 
will, we hope, result in equipping educated young men — psychologicalh 
and practically — to undertake technical lines and raise general standard 
of efficiency, thereby helping to increase national wealth and ultimatel; 
to improve the general standards of living. 

Development of Personality 

The third main function of Secondary Education is to release th( 
sources of creative energy in the students so that they may be able tc 
appreciate their cultural heritage, to cultivate rich interests which the] 
can pursue in their leisure and so contribute, in later life, to the develop 
ment of this heritage. In the past, our schools have left \vhole areas o 
the pupils’ personality untouched and unquickened — their emotional life 
their social impulses, their constructive talents, their artistic tastes. Tha 
explains -why a majority of them emerge with no inner resources or inte 
rests ^vhich can be cultivated and pursued as pleasant or useful hobbies 
It is in view of this serious short-coming in our educational programme 
that \ve have recommended, in the chapter on ‘ Curriculum,’ that a placi 
of honour should be given to s ubjects like art, cr aft, mmic , dan cing anc 
the development of hobbies. \Ve hope that, as education is organised oi 
the basis of freedom and its scope is ^videned to include many new subject 
and activities and as the pupils go out with more sensitive and quickenet 
minds that can respond readily to tlie numerous stimuli in the world of Ar 
and Nature, they will be able not only to enjoy tlieir cultural heritage mon 
•keenly but also help in its enrichment. 

^ Education for Leadership 

In discussing these aims, it is important to bear in mind the specia 
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characteristics of this particular stage of education. Secondary Education, 
in its ideology and approach, should grow from the education that is being 
given at the mass level and should consequently be closely integrated 
with Basic Education. The child should not feel on passing from the 
Basic or activity-motivated primary school that there is a violent break 
in methods of work and teaching or in the concept of the curriculum. The 
ideas of productive work, of the vital relationship of the curriculum to life, 
to community living and community service must all find a place in it, 
with such modifications as the psychology of adolescence may render 
necessary. Secondly, as a stage leading to higher education, it may also 
be reasonably expected to develop the knowledge and skill and the mental 
habits required for independent work at the University level. But, as 
has been pointed out elsewhere, the integral unity of Secondly Education 
as well as the entire outlook of teachers and parents towards it has been 
seriously vitiated by the fact that they have been apt to regard it as 
mainly a stepping stone to the University. It has consequently been 
geared almost entirely to the passing of the examination which will open 
the gateway to the University. This has inevitably resulted in many other 
important aims being ignored or side-tracked. It must be remembered 
that, for a large majority of students, it marks the completion of their 
formal education and, therefore, it should be viewed primarily as a stage 
complete in itself with its own ends and special purposes. On passing out 
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adequately with civic as well as vocational efficiency — and the qualities of 
character that go with it — ^so that they may be able to play their part 
worthily and competently in the improvement of national life. They 
should no longer emerge as helpless, shiftless individuals who do not know 
what to do with themselves and can only think of either crowding the 
colleges — ^which, for the majority, are a cul-de-sac or, as a last and reluctant 
resort, take up some clerical or teaching job foi; which they have no natural 
inclination. It is true that tlie economy of the country is still undeveloped 
and there are not sufficient ready-made openings for educated youth. 
Obviously, however, this situation will mt be eased if, to the paucity of 
openings, is added the further handicap of a type of training that fails to 
develop initiative, resourcefulness and practical aptitudes and a type of 
mind which passively accepts things as they are instead of trying to forge 
new openings. In any case, with the new schemes in hand, this situation 
is improving and Secondary Education must address itself to the training of 
competent personnel for this expanding scope of opportunities. 



CHAPTER TV 


NEW ORGANISATIONAL PATTERN OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

I 

In the description that we have given of the existing pattern of 
institutions catering for the different age periods, it will be seen that there 
is considerable diversity in the different States. This is to be taken into 
consideration in planning the new organisational pattern of secondary 
education. It is obvious that, for an interim period, some provisional 
adjustments will have to be made so that the changeover from the exist- 
ing to the new pattern may take place without serious dislocation. 

Duration of Secondary Education 

IVe have to bear in mind the principle already noted that secondary 
education is a complete unit by itself and not merely a preparatory stage; 
that at the end of this period, the student should be in a position, if he 
wishes, to enter on the responsibilities of life and take up some useful 
vocation. The age at which the child is to begin his secondary education 
and the age up to which it should be continued is, therefore, a matter of 
considerable importance. It is now generally recognised that the period 
of secondary education covers the age group of about 11 to 17 years. 
Properly planned education, covering about 7 years, should enable the 
school to give a thorough training in the courses of study taken up by 
the student and also help him to attain a reasonable degree of maturity 
in knowledge, understanding and judgment which would stand him in 
good stead in later life. It has been repeatedly pointed out by all con- 
cerned with education that at present the standard attained by students 
who seek admission to the University and to other higher courses is low 
and that the average age of entrance is also low. A somewhat longer 
period of training, before entrance to the University is likely to be useful 
both for those who want to pursue higher education and for those who 
finish their education at this stage. Judging by the requirements of 
several of the diversified courses that we have in view, we feel that a 
somewhat longer period of training will be necessary if they have to be 
taught ^\•ith thoroughness and efficiency. The various arguments that 
have been adduced in favour of this view have led us to the conclusion that 
it would be best to increase the secondary stage of education by one 
year and to plan the courses for a period of four years, after the middle 
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or senior Basic stage. At tlie same time, we realize that the total period 
of training required at present for higher education cannot and should 
not be increased, because of tlie large financial implications for educational 
authorities as well as for the students. We have, tlierefore, come to the 
conclusion — ^vhich also tallies -with the vie^v of tlie University Education 
Commission in this connection — that it is desirable to abolish the present 
Intermediate stage, to increase the period of secondary education by one 
year and to plan a diree-year degree course at the University stage. 

There is one important point which needs to be clarified with 
reference to our recommendation that tlie period of secondary education 
should cover the age group 11 to 17. We are fully aware that the scheme 
of Basic Education, which has been accepted by Government as the 
approved pattern at the stage of mass education, covers the age group 
6-14. It may seem therefore that our scheme partly overlaps, or even 
interferes witli, the pattern of Basic education. It is, however, not really 
so. In the first place, the scope of Basic Education, as defined in the 
Report of the Zakir Husain Committee and the subsequent Reports of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education, covers not only the stage of 
primary education, as generally understood in India, but also a part of 
secondary'’ education. Thus the Senior Basic stage really falls \rithin the 
age group of secondary' education and we have included it tliere accord- 
ingly. In order to obviate any clash with the Basic School, we have 
recommended that the general lay-out and standard of syllabus in the 
Senior Basic, Middle and Lower Secondar^^ Schools should be largely 
similar. Secondly, in formulating our recommendations in this behalf, 
\s e have had to take into consideration the fact that the number of full 
Basic Schools in the country is still comparatively small and the very large 
majority of schools which cater for the age group of 11 to 14 are 
ordinar^r Middle or Lower Secondary Schools, -which rrill take a long time 
to be converted into Senior Basic Schools. IVe have, therefore, to proride 
in .our proposals for the improvement and reconstruction of these schools 
and classes also. Our proposals aim at bringing some of the important 
principles of Basic Education into the educational life of all children of 
this age group while the fully converted Basic Schools rvill be free to 
follow their own lines of natural development. 

Keeping this broad outline in view, we recommend the follorving 
new organisational structure for secondary' education after the 4 or 5 
years of Primaiy' or Junior Basic Education : 

(i) A Middle or Junior Secondarv' or Senior Basic stage -\vhich 
should cover a period of 3 years; 
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NEW ORGANISATIONAL PATTERN OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

I 

In the description that we have given of the existing pattern of 
institutions catering for the different age periods, it will be seen that there 
is considerable diversity in the different States. This is to be taken into 
consideration in planning the new organisational pattern of secondary 
education. It is obvious that, for an interim period, some provisional 
adjustments -will have to be made so that the changeover from the exist- 
ing to the new pattern may take place without serious dislocation. 

Duration of Secondary Education 

IVe have to bear in mind the principle already noted that secondary 
education is a complete unit by itself and not merely a preparatory stage; 
that at the end of this period, the student should be in a position, if he 
•wishes, to enter on the responsibilities of life and take up some useful 
vocation. The age at which the child is to begin his secondary education 
and the age up to which it should be continued is, therefore, a matter of 
considerable importance. It is now generally recognised that the period 
of secondary education covers the age group of about 11 to 17 years. 
Properly planned education, covering about 7 years, should enable the 
school to give a thorough training in the courses of study taken up by 
the student and also help him to attain a reasonable degree of maturity 
in knowledge, understanding and judgment which would stand him in 
good stead in later life. It has been repeatedly pointed out by all con- 
cerned with education that at present the standard attained by students 
who seek admission to the University and to other higher courses is low 
and that tlic average age of entrance is also low. A somewhat longer 
period of training, before entrance to the University is likely to be useful 
both for those who want to pursue higher education and for those who 
finish their education at this stage. Judging by the requirements of 
several of the diversified courses that we have in view, tve feel that a 
somewhat longer period of training will be necessary if they have to be 
taught with thoroughness and efficiency. The various arguments that 
h.ave been adduced in favour of this view have led us to the conclusion that 
it would be best to increase the secondary stage of education by one 
year and to plan the courses for a period of four years, after the middle 
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or senior Basic stage. At the same time, we realize that the total period 
of training required at present for higher education cannot and should 
not be increased, because of the large financial implications for educational 
authorities as well as for the students. We have, therefore, come to the 
conclusion— ^vhich also tallies with the view of the University Education 
Commission in this connection — that it is desirable to abolish tlie present 
Intermediate stage, to increase the period of secondary education by one 
year and to plan a three-year degree course at the University stage. 

There is one important point which needs to be clarified with 
reference to our recommendation that the period of secondary education 
should cover the age group II to 17. We are fully aware that the scheme 
of Basic Education, which has been accepted by Government as the 
approved pattern at the stage of mass education, covers the age group 
6-14. It may seem therefore that our scheme partly overlaps, or even 
interferes with, the pattern of Basic education. It is, however, not really 
so. In the first place, the scope of Basic Education, as defined in the 
Report of the Zakir Husain Committee and the subsequent Reports of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education, covers not only the stage of 
primary education, as generally understood in India, but also a part of 
secondary education. Thus the Senior Basic stage really falls within the 
age group of secondary education and we have included it there accord- 
ingly. In order to obviate any clash with the Basic School, we have 
recommended that the general lay-out and standard of syllabus in the 
Senior Basic, Middle and Lower Secondai'y Schools should be largely 
similar. Secondly, in formulating our recommendations in this behalf, 
we have had to take into consideration the fact that the number of full 
Basic Schools in the country is still comparatively small and the very large 
majority of schools which cater for the age group of 11 to 14 are 
ordinaty Middle or Lorver Secondary Schools, which will take a long time 
to be converted into Senior Basic Schools. AVe have, therefore, to provide 
in. our proposals for the improvement and reconstruction of these schools 
and classes also. Our proposals aim at bringing some of the important 
principles of Basic Education into the educational life of all children of 
this age group while the fully converted Basic Schools rvill be free to 
follow their own lines of natural development. 

Keeping this broad outline in view, we recommend the following 
nerv organisational structure for secondaiy education after the 4 ot 5 
years of Primary or Junior Basic Education : 

(i) A Middle or Junior Secondary or Senior Basic stage which 
should cover a period of 3 years; 
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(U) A Higher Secondary stage which should cover a pei’iod of 
four years. 

It must, however, be clearly understood that, in the planning of the 
curricula at these three successive stages (including the Primary) there 
must be an organic continuity so that each stage will lead on to the next 
and there will be no abrupt break. Particular care will have to be taken 
to ensure that the education imparted during the first 8 years in the 
Primary (or Junior Basic) and the Middle (or Senior Basic) stage forms 
an integrated and complete whole, so that when free and compulsory 
education is extended up to the age of 14, as envisaged in the Constitution, 
it will constitute a uniform pattern of education. 

Transitional Stage of Development 

The practical problem that we have to face in this connection is 
how these suggeshons can best he implemented, with due regard to the 
existing structure of education in the country. We have already referred 
to the different types and grades of schools and colleges that are at 
present functioning in different States. While we expect that ultimately 
the duration of secondary education will be uniform in all States, we 
realise that it is not possible to achieve this objective in the immediate 
future. The large majority of the existing High Schools are unable at 
present to undertake the responsibility of offering an additional year’s 
education to their pupils. In fact, in view of the overcrowding of the 
classes, the large number of sections allowed in each form and the lack 
of trained teachers, rvc realise that it would be unsound to expect many 
High Schools to take on the additional year and convert themselves into, 
the contemplated higher secondary' schools. For some time, therefore, 
wc have necessarily to envisage the likelihood of two types of schools — 
the existing high schools of the present kind and the higher secondary 
schools, rvhich will provide an additional year’s training and prepare the 
students for the higher secondary stage. 

The Future of Intermediate Colleges 

Turning to the Intermediate Colleges, we feel that there should be 
a gradual change in their structure to fit in with the proposed scheme of 
higher secondary education of four years, followed by the degree course 
of three years. .Some Intermediate Colleges, tvhich have also a high school 
under the s.imc management, may be in a position to convert themselves 
to higher secondary' schools, eliminating the senior intermediate class, 

1 he conditions under which such a reorganization should be allowed will 
be dealt with later. Such of the Intermediate Colleges as have proper 
accommodation and equipment, can provide staff of the required qualifi- 
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cations and can command the necessar}-^ finances, may convert themselves 
into degree colleges of three years duration, admitting students who have 
completed the higher secondary stage. In the case of colleges wliich 
provide a four-year course, two for tlie intermediate and two for the 
degree, we would recommend the organization of a three-year degree 
course, "with a pre-university course of one year for students who pass out 
of the high school so that they may have a year’s special training before 
they join the University. Thus it is obvious that, for several years to 
come, there will be simultaneously high schools from which students will 
take the Secondar^f School Leaving Certificate and the higher secondary 
schools \vhere they will take the Higher Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate. Should any of the students who pass with the S.S.L.C. wish 
to follow the University course, they will have to spend one year in the 
pre-University course of study and thus qualify themselves for entrance 
to the University. The object of this pre-University year is to prepare 
the student for the three-year degree course or for a professional course. 
The scheme of studies to be covered in this year ^viU have to be planned, 
wdth due regard to the needs of the degree (5r the professional) courses 
to be taken up by the students. Special emphasis will have to be laid 
during this year on three things — the study of English, so long as it is 
the medium of instruction at the University ; training in the tecimique ) 
of independent study required at the University and giving students a j 
broad general knowledge and understanding of contemporary social and j 
political situation as ■well as the part played by modern science in it. In 
any case, we recommend that the scheme of studies for this year should 
be carefully formulated because we are comunced that, if it is properly 
done, it can provide a useful and attractive preparatory training for 
higher education and bridge the abrupt gulf which exists at present be- 
tween tile Secondary School and the University. 

We were told that, in some States where the secondary course has 
been extended from 3 to 4 years and the Higher Secondary’- Leaving 
Certificate Examination has been instituted, students who have gone to 
the University have proved themselves distinctly superior to those who 
come from the high schools. It is not merely the additional year’s training 
that is in their favour but the greater degree of intellectual maturity that 
they acquire during these four years of compact secondary' education. 

A Three-Year Degree Course 

The reconunendation that the degree course should consist of three 
years has been reiterated by successive Commissions but it has not been 
implemented yet to any' great extent. There are, however, cogent reasons 
for this proposal. At present, both in the junior intermediate class and 
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(ii) A Higher Sccoiichiry >l:»gc which should rtn’cr a period of 
four years. 

Tl must, however, he clearly understood tiial, in tlic planning of die 
curricula at these three successive stages (including the IVirnar)') there 
must be an organie conlinuiiy so that each stage will lead on to the next 
and there will he no abrupt break. Particular care will have to be taken 
to ensure that the education imparted during the first fi ye.trs in the 
Primary (or Junior Basic) and the Middle (or Senior Basic) stage forms 
an integrated and complete whole, so that when free anti compulsory 
education is extended up to the age of 14, as envisaged in the Clonstitulion, 
it will constitute a uniform pattern of education. 

Transitional Stage of Development 

The practical problem that we have to face in this eonnection is 
how these suggestions can best be implemented, with due regard to the 
existing structure of education in the country. We have already referred 
to the different types and grades of schools and colleges that arc at 
present functioning in different States. While we expect that idtimatcly 
the duration of secondary education will be uniform in all States, we 
realise that it is not possible to achieve this objective in the immediate 
future. The large majority of the existing High .Schools arc unable at 
present to undertake the responsibility of offering an additional year’s 
education to their pupils. In fact, in view of the overcrowding of the 
classes, the large number of sections allowed in each form and the lack 
of trained teachers, we realise that it would be unsound to expect many 
High Schools to take on the additional year and convert themselves into, 
the contemplated higher secondary schools. For some time, therefore, 
we have necessarily to envisage the likelihood of two types of schools — 
the existing high schools of the present kind and the higher secondary 
schools, which will provide an additional year’s training and prepare the 
students for the higher secondary stage. 

The Future of Intermediate Colleges 

Turning to the Intermediate Colleges, we feel that there slionld be 
a gradual change in their structure to fit in with the proposed scheme of 
higher secondary education of four years, followed by the degree course 
of three years. Some Intermediate Colleges, which have also a high school 
under the same management, may be in a position to convert themselves 
to higher secondary schools, eliminating the senior intermediate class. 
The conditions under which such a reorganization should be allowed tvill 
be dealt with later. Such of the Intermediate Colleges as have proper 
accommodation and equipment, can provide staff of the required qualifi- 
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Secondary Schools, If these schools are to develop into efficient institu- 
tions capable of achieving the objectives in view, it is necessary that their 
recognition should be governed by carefully defined and strict conditionSj 
which must be fulfilled scrupulously before such recognition is given. 

These conditions should prescribe special criteria for 

(1) Accommodation 

(2) Equipment 

(3) Qualifications of the staff 

(4) Salaries and Grades, and 

(5) Adequate finances to ensure that the institution ^vill conti- 
nue to function efficiently. Such assurance must be offered either by the 
management itself or be provided on the basis of help guaranteed by the 
State and Central Governments. Suggestions regarding the nature of 
these conditions have been given else^vhere. 

Degree Colleges 

There are t\vo varieties of such colleges. In some States these 
colleges offer a two-year degree course, in others a four-year course — 
t\vo for the Intermediate and two for the degree stage. In the case of the 
two-year degree colleges, we recommend that the)' should add one year 
to the degree course and convert themselves into full three-year degree 
colleges, with necessar)' additions by u'ay of staff and accommodation. 
In the case of four-year degree colleges, we recommend that they should 
retain the first year as a Pre-University year for those who have completed 
the High School stage and ^s-ant to take up the degree course. The 
other three years Avill form the degree course proper. Thus the college 
^vill be able to cater for both t)'pes of students — those who have passed 
from the High Schools and those who liave passed from the Higher 
Secondaty Schools. 

Professional Colleges 

At present the minimum qualification required for admission to 
the Colleges of Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, Veterinary Sciences, 
etc. is the Intermediate. There have been criticisms that students who 
passed the Intermediate did not possess adequate knowledge of, and train- 
ing in, the subjects needed for the various professional courses. To meet 
this criticism, it seems desirable that before taking up these courses one 
year of intensive study should be undertaken by all students in the pre- 
professional subjects concerned. The admission to tlrese pre-professional 
coui'ses should be open 

{a) to those avIio have completed their Higher Secondary' 
course, and 
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in the junior B.A. Gins';, much lime is lost in iryiiii; to luljiist ami re-orient 
the students to the new iuslilution and the new ronrses taken up by them 
as well as to the chattgc ii\ the methods of study. The abolition of a 
separate Intermediate stage and of the Intermediate examination and the 
institution of a three-year degree course would undoubtedly lend to a con- 
siderable saving of time and a belter plantiing of educational programmes 
and activities during the three-year degree period. Tlic Intermediate 
examination is also a handicap because it l>rcaks tip the continuity of the 
college course and makes a proper planning for the Degree coarse 
difficult. Thus the addition of one year to the secondary school stage 
will add to the efficiency of the training given there, and also improve 
educational efficiency at the University stage ity providing a continuous 
and compact period of three years’ education. We arc strcngtlicncd in 
this recommendation by the bulk of evidence given by the University 
representatives. 

AVe shall now deal witii some of the steps that may have to be taken 
to establish the proposed pattern of secondary' education and also in- 
dicate how the various types of colleges will fit into it. It is by no 
means our intention to encroach on the Univci-sity’s purvietv but it is 
necessary to give our views about the follow-up stage of education in the 
hope that the Universities, which are tlie competent authorities in the 
matter, will give their consideration to our tentative proposals which, as 
we have already pointed out, are generally in consonance ivith the views 
of the University Commission. 

High Schools and Higher Secondary Schools 

As already pointed out it will not be possible to convert all existing 
high schools into higher secondary schools in the near future. In the 
case of such schools, the problem would be to improve their efficiency 
within their present structure and the recommendations that we have made 
elsewhere to reconstruct the curriculum and methods of education \vill 
apply to them also. In other ways too, considerable improvements will 
be needed to make them more efficient and to enable them to be con- 
verted ultimately into Higher Secondary Schools. Tliese improvements 
should include the provision of better qualified and more carefully selected 
personnel, better equipment, better laboratory and library facilities and 
better organization of co-curricular activities. In addition, the scheme of 
diversified courses of study recommended by us elsewhere, should also be 
introduced as far as possible, 

A number of schools will, however,, be in a position to add the 
additional year to their course and convert themselves into Higher 
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Secondary Schools. If these schools are to develop into efficient institu- 
tions capable of achieving the objectives in view, it is necessary that their 
recognition should be governed by carefully defined and strict conditions, 
which must be fulfilled scrupulously before such recognition is given. 

These conditions should prescribe special criteria for 

(1) Accommodation 

(2) Equipment 

(3) Qualifications of the staff 

(4) Salaries and Grades, and 

(5) Adequate finances to ensure that the institution will conti- 
nue to function efficiently. Such assurance must be offered either by the 
management itself or be provided on the basis of help guaranteed by the 
State and Central Governments. Suggestions regarding the nature of 
these conditions have been given elsewhere. 

Degree Colleges 

There are two varieties of such colleges. In some States these 
colleges offer a two-year degree course, in others a four-year course — 
two for the Intermediate and two for the degree stage. In the case of the 
two-year degree colleges, we recommend that they should add one year 
to the degree course and convert themselves into full three-year degree 
colleges, with necessai'y additions by way of staff and accommodation. 
In the case of four-year degree colleges, we recommend that they should 
retain the first year as a Pre-Uni\'’ersity year for those who have completed 
the High School stage and want to take up the degree course. The 
other three years ^vill form the dcgi-ee course proper. Thus the college 
will be able to cater for both types of students — those rvho have passed 
from the High Schools and those who have passed from the Higher 
Secondary Schools. 

Professional Colleges 

At present the minimum qualification required for admission to 
the Colleges of Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, Veterinary Sciences, 
etc. is the Intenn'ediate. There have been criticisms that students who 
passed the Intermediate did not possess adequate knowledge of, and train- 
ing in, the subjects needed for tlic various professional courses. To meet 
this criticism, it seems desirable that before taking up tliese courses one 
year of intensive study should be undertaken by all students in the pre- 
professional subjects concerned. The admission to these pre-professional 
courses should be open 

{a) to tliosc tvho have completed their Higher Secondary' 
course, and 
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{b) to those who have successfully completed their High School 
course and have, in addition, put in a year’s course at the 
Pre-University class. 

In the case of those candidates who have taken diversified courses 
in the Higher Secondary Schools, the question of the possibility of exempt- 
ing them from some portion of their studies in the respective professional 
colleges in the light of their achievements in the schools may be considered 
by the authorities concerned. 

We would prefer that the pre-professional course should be offered 
in the professional colleges concerned, but if they arc not in a position to 
start these courses, they may, during the transitional stage, be given in 
some of the degree colleges where necessary facilities arc available. 

Technical and Vocational Education 

We expect that at the successful conclusion of the secondary course, 
a majority of students will take up some suitable vocational pursuit and 
in due course achieve a reasonable degree of competence in it either 
through practice and experience or through apprenticeship training. But 
there would be many who would like, and would be in a position, to 
pursue higher studies. For such students. Polytechnics or Technological 
institutions should be available where technical courses covering two or 
more years would be provided. They should be eligible to take the 
Certificates or Diplomas awarded by the State or by the All -India Council 
for Technical Education. Those who take the Higher Secondary Certificate 
with vocational subjects may be exempted from the first year of the course, 
while those who obtain the High School Certificate should be re- 
quired to put in the full period of training. These courses of studies will 
have to be planned by the expert Boards of Studies set up by the States 
or by the All-India Council for Technical Education. 

Need for Diversification of Courses 

In view of the fact that education up to the age of 14 has been made 
free and compulsory under the Constitution, students with a very wide 
variety of talents will be seeking education in future. This postulates that 
our secondary schools should no longer be “single-track” institutions 
but should offer a diversity of educational programmes calculated to meet 
varying aptitudes, interests and talents which come into prominence 
towards the end of the period of compulsory education. They should 
provide more comprehensive courses which will include both general and 
vocational subjects and pupils should have an opportunity to choose from 
them according to their needs. It is necessary to point out clearly that 
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this diversification of courses and the introduction of many practical sub- 
jects at tlie secondary stage does not mean that something called 
“general” or “cultural” education is to be provided for one group of 
students, while others are to be given a narrow “practical” or “vocational” 
or “technical” education. The whole modern approach to this question 
is based on the insight that the intellectual and cultural development of 
different individuals takes place best through a variety of media, that the 
book or the study of traditional academic subjects is not the only door to 
the education of the personality and that, in the case of many — perhaps 
a majority — of the children, practical work intelligently organized can 
unlock their latent energies much more successfully than the traditional 
subjects which address themselves only to the mind or, worse still, the 
memory. If this principle is clearly understood by educationists, they 
will see to it that these various courses are accorded priority of esteem and 
students are helped to select them with due regard to their natural interests 
and talents. In view of the fact that they have all to be trained in certain 
basic ideas, attitudes and appreciations, which are essential for playing 
the role of intelligent citizens in a democracy, there should be a certain 
common core of subjects of general value and utility which all students 
may study. But the wise teacher should realize that the other special 
practical subjects can also contribute, provided they are rightly taught, 
to the all-round education of the students, making them productive, co- 
operative, well-balanced and useful members of society. 

Multilateral or Multipurpose Schiools 

We have recommended the introduction of diversified courses which 
^vill be provided in multilateral or multipurpose schools. A multipurpose 
school seeks to provide varied types of courses for students with diverse 
aims, interests and abilities. It endeavours to prowde for each individual 
pupil suitable opportunity to use and develop his natural aptitude and 
inclinations in the special course of studies chosen by him. The main 
advantages claimed for it are; 

(1) It removes all invidious distinctions between students pre- 
paring for different coui'ses of studies, breaking down the sense of inferiority 
that is associated with vocational subjects and makes it possible to plan the 
educational system on a truly democratic basis. 

(2) It provides a greater variety of educational media and thereby 
facilitates proper educational guidance in the choice of studies. 

(3) It helps to solve the problem of the wrongly classified pupil, 
becatise transfer within the same school is easier to arrange than transfer 
from one school to another. 
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While we advocate the starting of a certain number of multipurpose 
schools, it is not our intention to suggest that all should be of the same type. 
There ^^■ill be room for unilateral schools also where intensive training 
will be provided in particular types of vocational courses according to the 
occupational needs of the community and the locality. The different 
vocational subjects to be included in the multipurpose schools will be dis- 
cussed in connection with the reorganised curricula of studies. 


Agricultural Education in Secondary Schools 

"We would, hotvover, like to make a special reference here to tlie 
teaching of Agriculture. Agriculture is the most important industry of 
the counm-, providing employment for over 75 percent of the population and 
forming the main occupation in the rural areas. The need, therefore, to 
educate the youth of the country to a proper appreciation of the role that 
agriculture plays in the national economy must be stressed in all schools. 
In view of its basic importance, wc recommend that all States should 
provide much greater opportunities for Agricultural Education in rural 
schools, so that more students may take to it and adopt it as a vocation. 
.At present there arc not many schools which have agriculture as a subject 
of study, and even where it docs exist, the instntevion given is so theore- 
tical and divorced from practical application tliat it docs not serve any use- 
ful purpose. As the training in agriculture has to be largely provided in 
the field, the student should have an opportunity to work under realistic 
conditions for a considerable part of his study so that he may acquire the 
right approach to agriculture. He should take to it with the same interest 
and earnestness as the farmer not as a dnjdgcry but as a matter of delight 
and self-expression in productive work. To give an idea of what has been 
achieved in the United States in the field of Agricultural Education, wc 
have appended a note on the subject furnished by our colleague. Dr. K.R. 
Williams. (.Appendix VI.) 


\Vith agriculture two other allied subjects should be closely integ- 
rated — Horticulture and .Animal Husbandly. If the study of .Agriculture 
is to lead to any positive results, the student must be trained not merely 
in the mechanics of agricultural operations but also in those subsidiary 
ejcrupations that a fanner should know in order to utilize his leisure pro- 
f.t.vhly in the ofr-''ca'on. .So f.ir not much attention has been given to 
I’.f.rtif uhure in the 'ehcine of n-eond.iry cduralion. In the course of our 
tour, v.t- base o.en how, in certain regions, r.g., in the hilly areas of Hima- 
<!.d rrad'- h, hnrtif iiltur'- ran beromc a moU useful subject leading to 
1 oi land and providing a very profit.ablc vocation. Wc 

vrre ; i'.-n to iii.di' ru.uui in Himachal Pradesh that a number of schools 
v.rre hn;.- -t.-.rted in the rur.il arc.is v.itii adequate plots of land to be 
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utilised for training in horticulture. The profits derived from the produce 
were utilized for augmenting the resources of the school and thus enabling 
the pupils to earn while they learn. It goes without saying that, in all 
schools offering agriculture as a special subject, adequate plots of land 
should be available for cultivation and students should be trained to carry 
out all the operations necessai7 for the purpose. Moreover, the teaching 
should be so planned as to bring out its scientific aspect properly so that 
pupils rnay gain adequate knowledge of the allied sciences of Botany, Cli- 
matology, the nature of the soils and seed, and the different pests that affect 
agricultural plants. 

We have emphasised the need for students trained in agriculture 
to settle on land and to have the necessary training to make their living 
in the off-season also, so as to avoid the partial unemployment which 
besets agricultural labour in off-seasons. Animal husbandry is one of the 
important vocations which can meet this need. This includes sheep- 
farming, poultry-farming, maintenance of cows and bulls, and dairying, 
etc. The training in such occupations should be treated as part of the 
course in agriculture. 

Is is also necessary that suitable types of cottage industries be taught 
in agricultural schools. The particular industry chosen for a school 
will depend upon its location, the facilities available and the requirements 
of the region. It may be spinning and weaving, or leather work or pottery 
or basketry or cai'pentr)' or some other artistic or useful craft. It may 
be some other small cottage industries like those carried on in Japan, 
which can be introduced wuth the help of electricity that will soon become 
available through the large hydro-electric projects that have been under- 
taken. Some students in these schools may also profitably study the 
methods adopted by co-operative societies for the collection and sale of 
products of agriculture and animal husbandly and of cottage industries. 

The question has been raised w'hether independent agricultural 
schools should be oi'ganized or should the teaching of agriculture be pro- 
vided only in multi-purpose schools. We are of opinion that in urban 
as well as rural areas, children should have an opportunity to pursue 
the type of education that is best fitted to their needs and aptitudes. 
Agricultural schools ivould, therefore, fit in more naturally with the rural 
environment but they should be integrated into the pattern of rural multi- 
purpose schools. There should be no room for the complaint that, in 
the implementation of these reforms, due note has not been taken of the 
needs of rural areas and that, in the planning of education they are in 
any way handicapped in comparison -witli urban areas. One of the most 
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useful methods of enriching rural life is to locate educational institutions 
in rural areas. This may ■well help to create a better social and cultural 
atmosphere in the village and Indirectly lead to improvements in such 
ci\ic amenities as housing, water supply and communications. 

II 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Importance of Technical Education 

It is generally believed that the physical resources that are available 
in the country’ in coal, iron, manganese, gold and many other varieties 
of mineral wealth will help in the making of a highly prosperous State. 
But it is forgotten that the presence of rich mineral resources will by 
itself not make a State prosperous, nor will the absence of the resources 
necessarily mean the poverty of a State. Thus for instance though coun- 
tries like Japan, Switzerland, Holland and others possess little or no 
physical resources of this kind, the prosperity achieved by these nations 
has been spectacular, more so in recent years. The greatest wealth of 
a country is not to be found in the bowels of the earth but in the ingenuity 
and skill of the people. Tiic United States of America is noted for being 
the richest country’ in the wrold today, but her present position is not 
solely due to Iicr natural resources but to the techniques that have been 
evolved and the ‘ know-how ’ methods that have been adopted through 
the education imparted to the citizens. The thousands of patents that 
arc registered there csxry year as against a few liundrcds in our own 
countrs-, bring home to us the necessity for developing Technical Education 
in all grades. 

One of the chief objectives of education is to make the individual 
conscious of his intellectual powers and manual skill which he may use 
lor the good of his community. It is futile to think of the development 
of iudustp.- and of the possibility of competing on an ccjual level witii 
iiighly indusirialiccd countries in the West, or of infusing into industry 
.1 new quality v.liich will contribute to greater cfTicicncy, unless the 
pcponncl employed in such indu-try have had the necessary training and 
rqtiipmcnt to diThargc their duties with skill and efficiency. From the 
point (if view of the individual, real education consists in planning, cxe- 
I minv .tnd tin-dU adiiesing something of which he can feel satisfied. It 
i' 'p' (' T- that ingenuity develops. Herein lies the importance of Tcch- 
m, . 1 l.dur.uion in -n f.-r as it is a method of education which will conduce 
..ll-round d'-.rloptn'-nt of head and liand and will ultimately give 
V ■; i tn- jos h.n. ing achieved something by their own initiative 
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Essential Characteristics of Technical Education 

It is worth remembering that some form of Technical Education 
was prevalent from the earliest times. The young boy had to cut wood, 
weave cloth, repair the hut, help on the farm and perform similar duties, 
learning the trade from his father or from a master craftsman, long before 
any formal schooling came on the scene. Technical Education is, there- 
fore, a most natural form of education which every boy and girl can take 
to, in some degree or other. It enables a boy to gauge his abilities and 
aptitudes which may eventually help him? to select a vocation. Even if 
he does not wish to follow a technical career, the use of the tools which 
he learns will give him great satisfaction through self-expression and also 
enable him to folloAV a worthwhile hobby in later life. He will appreciate 
good design and workmanship, he will respect good habits of work and 
will appreciate all those who work with their hands and are able to 
achieve artistic designs. As a workshop product passes through many 
hands, he will learn the art of co-operation so essential for success in 
industry as in all team-games. The workshop is undoubtedly a character- 
building institution. One cannot possibly hide a bad job because it can 
always be measured by gauge or foot-rule and therefore it develops love 
for honest workmanship in the craftsman and cultivates in him a desire 
for efficiency so that a given job may be done in the proper manner in a 
given time. 

Wc have referred to these aspects of Technical Education because 
we believe that it is fundamental that every boy should develop the 
natural tendency to use his hands on a job and cultivate some degree of 
manual dexterity whatever may be his future. It is for this reason that 
we have emphasised elsewhere the necessity for introducing a craft as a 
subject in all grades of education. It enables him to realise by experience, 
his fitness to take to one or other of the type of education according to 
his aptitude and skill. 

Technical Education in Relation to Compulsory Education 

There is another aspect of the question that arises as it has arisen 
in other countries. The Constitution has laid down that every boy and 
girl should receive free and compulsory education up to the age of 14. 
When such mass education is contemplated, it is obvious that several 
openings in the educational field must be provided so that each pupil may 
select according to his aptitude, ability and skill, those lines of educational 
activity most suited to him. The result otherudse would be to afford to 
the youth of the country a type of education as futile from his point of 
\dew as economically wasteful from the point of view of the State. 
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delation of Technical Education to Industry 

The immediate purpose of education in relation to Industry is to 
■ecurc to indastiy the sen-ices of better qualified men, an achievement 
■•.vhidi by itself does not at once result in more employment. The improve- 
ment in the content and method of education \vill make for increasing 
efficiency in industry and contribute to its expansion. It svill also gene- 
rate new ideas and create new activities in the sphere of business. This 
will lead to the development of industry which in turn will make profitable 
cmplotmcnt becoming available to increasing numbers. Such considera- 
tions may obviate the criticism that in spite of the diversion of a large 
number of students at this stage to vocational education and more parti- 
cidarly to technical education, the problem of unemployment has not been 
solved fortliwith. It should, however, be pointed out that, with the grow- 
ing development of industry and its expansion and the keen desire of the 
public to utilise the natural resources of the country to the best advantage, 
the demand for well-trained technical personnel will increase rapidly and 
contimiously for years to come. 


The Hunter Commission on Technical Education 

As far back as 1832, the Hunter Commission stressed the need for 
diversified courses of study and recommended it strongly to the Govern- 
ment of the day. The report stated, “ the Commission was asked the 
question, ‘ Is the attention of teachers and pupils in secondary schools 
unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of the University ?’ It was 
stated in reply that the attention of students is too exclusively directed 
to Univer-ity studies, and that no opportunity is ofTcred for the dcs'elop- 
ment of what corresponds to the modern side of schools in Europe. It is 
believed that there is a real need in India for some corresponding course 
v.hich will fit boys for industrial or commerci.ol pursuits at the age when 
they commonly inatricidatc, more directly than is effected by the present 
-'Wtem. The Univernty looks upon the Entrance Examination, not as 
a te-,t fif fitne-s for the duties of daily life, but rather as a means of 
.'i«''ert.!ining v/lietiier tiu: candidate Ii:is acquired that amount of general 
inf irrnation .and that degree of inent.al discipline which will enable him to 
profit by .1 roin-.r of liberal or profev.ional instniction. In thc‘'e circum- 
'1 .n^e , it apjjc.ir. to be the unquestionable duty of the Department of the 
State V. h' h hw un'lertal.en the control of education, to recognise the 
p'r r-,( de;.,..nd lor 'duc.'.ted labour in nil br.inthe. of commcrrial and 
i: '! d .irt'.s its aj.d to meet it so far ns may be po' ibic with the means 
:t- d p I." 

C.isisrs for Slow Progress of Technical Education 


t e r. 


!.ot %ery tiiffereru from v. hat the Commisaon 
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stated in 1882. Very little advance has been made along the lines suggested 
by this and successive Commissions. This is due to several factors : 

(a) Until recently the question of Technical Education was not 
seriously tackled by the Centre or State in a comprehensive manner. 

(b) There was no attempt to organise the training of teachers for 
technical subjects of study, i.e., those who combined in themselves general 
knowledge of a sufficiently high standard and the technical and applied 
scientific knowledge in tlie branch of technical studies. 

(c) The Department of Public Education in almost all States has 
not had the advantage of expert guidance through a Technical Adviser 
of sufficient standing to enable it to plan these courses on an intelligent 
and comprehensive basis. 

(d) There has not been sufficient co-ordination and co-operation 
between the different departments of Government. Some institutions 
were under the Director of Industries, others svere under the Director of 
Labour and the rest under tlie Director of Education. 

(e) Most excellent schemes came to grief on the rock of finance. 
It is of little use envisaging any type of Technical Education unless the 
nummum amount of efficiency can be ensured both at the initial stages 
and m later periods of training. It is costly to equip schools for most kinds 
of technical training ; it is more costly to get properly trained personnel 
to run these schools. 


In view of these handicaps, it is necessary to state that while the 
aim should be to spread widely the facilities for technical training in 
diverse fields, the immediate objective should be to see that a few schools 
at least are run on proper lines in each State with properly qualified staff 
and with adequate equipment. In this respect the co-operation of the 
Centre with States will be necessary to run such model schools on the 
pattern of the multipurpose school or with a limited role ; in particular 
it is necessary to train the teaching staff needed for such technical schools. 

■ Co-ordination and co-operation between certain departments has been 
envisaged, and this will be referred to in greater detail clsets-here, but in 
the field of technical education there is no reason why the schemes notv 
in vogue, r/c., the training institutes established for ex-service personnel 
and the schools run as polytechnics should not be utilised for different 
types of technical training. So far as training in Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry' is concerned, we have referred to this m anotlier chapter. The 
personnel 'required at the higher levels in the Department of Public 
Education will also be dealt with later. 
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/f Technical Education 

/echnical Education has to cater for four distinct types of students : 

(1) The students of Higher Secondary Schools in the four upper 
classes. 

(2) Students who are unfit to pursue the full course of secondary 
education or who leave school for economic reasons and 
find it necessary to earn a living as early as possible. 

(3) Those who pass the secondary school course and who desire 
to pursue technical education in polytechnics or occupational 
institutes without going to a University. 

(4) Those belonging to any of the above categories who after 
completion of their course are gainfully employed and who 
wish to improve their prospects by part-time evening classes 
in subjects of their choice. 

The first category of students can be provided for in a Technical 
High School or a multi-purpose school, which is not different from the 
ordinary secondary school except that besides giving training in core 
subjects like languages, science, mathematics and some degree of social 
studies, it will provide for (1) Applied Mathematics and Geometrical 
Drawing, (2) Elements of Workshop Technology, and (3) Elements of 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. The objective of the school is to 
give an all-round training in the use of tools, materials and processes which 
are mainly responsible for turning the wheels of civilization. The school 
is not intended to produce artisans. In order to attract the right type of 
students, selection is to be made on the same basis as for the secondary 
school and the examinations are to be held at the end of the school course 
on the same lines on which Secondary School Leaving Certificate Exami- 
nations are held. 

The second category of students is provided for in a School of Industry 
or a Trade School teaching a number of trade courses in Mechanical 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering and other subjects. The duration 
of these courses is usually two years and a certificate is given at the end 
of the course. 

The third category of students is provided for in Technical Institutes 
and sometimes in Engineering Colleges. The courses are usually of three 
years and lead to a Diploma. 

The fourth category of students which is numerically the biggest is 
at present almost -wholly uncatered for. 
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are called for. Firstly a well-conceived and well-organised system of 
apprenticeship training in various trades for the age group above 14 should 
be the normal feature of all industrial concerns. Secondly, technical 
schools functioning at the same level as the normal secondary schools 
should be established for the benefit of the boy-apprentices. Such schools 
should provide the apprentice with the required amount of technical 
education in the special trades as well as general education on a part-time 
basis. For this purpose, the schools should be located in close proximity 
to industries and should function in close co-operation with the industry 
concerned. The entire period of apprenticeship-cum-technical school 
education may range from four to five years, depending upon the period of 
apprenticeship training required in a particular craft or trade. A boy 
at the age of 18 or 19 would thus have received both a general education 
and a technical education which would fit him for some gainful employ- 
ment. It will be seen that this type of school is different from the Trade 
School and the Higher Secondaiq^ School that has been envisaged, in that 
the whole purpose of the school is to enable the boy to carry on his 
apprenticeship training within industry and supplement it by the training 
given in the school. If all the measures suggested above are implemented 
in course of time, there will be no occasion for the student to rush to the 
type of education provided in the University. 

Apprenticeship Training 

It is one of the accepted principles of sound industrial organization 
that no one who has not had proper training is allowed to handle machines 
or work on them. Apprenticeship is one of the oldest among the time- 
honoured methods of education and is still the accepted method of 
“ In-work ” training. To be able properly to use a machine, the learner 
must be trained by an expert worker. This method of practical training 
is the most important part of the training of technicians in all grades. 
This work has been well recognised by industry. In many countries, 
apprenticeship training is, by legislation, made obligatory in all industrial 
concerns both for employers and employees. In some countries legislation 
directs employers to release apprentices for a full day in a week or two 
half days in a week for theoretical instruction in a technical institute. 
In other countries, the trainees in technical institutes have of necessity 
to put in a period of apprenticeship in organised industry, and to enable 
them to do so legislation has been passed making it obligatory for the 
industry concerned to receive such apprentices and to see to their practical 
training in an organised manner and through selected personnel of the 
Industry concerned. It must not be felt by the industry that the training 
of these apprentices, is a burden or is an unnecessary imposition upon 
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them. The more far-seeing of industrialists have realised that the growth 
and development of the industry concerned and its increased efficiency 
will result from the proper training of apprentices. 

The whole task of occupational training would be greatly facilitated 
if a certain number of secondary school pupils particularly from Technical 
High Schools were taken directly as apprentices into industry. It would 
enable the student to utilise his technical workshop knowledge and to 
develop his abilities at a time when his flexibility and capacity for learning 
are at their highest. If on completion of his training he is promised a 
job it would give inspiration to technical education in the school by creating 
an objective towards which a large number of students would work. 

We therefore recommend that suitable legislation should be passed 
so that apprenticeship in industrial concerns may be part of the responsi- 
bility of industry and that every industry should take a certain number 
of apprentices for training. At the same time, we feel that the best results 
will be obtained only by securing the whole-hearted co-operation of 
industry, trade and commerce. During the course of the tour, we met 
representatives of Chambers of Commerce and Industry and Trade, and 
we were gratified to note that several of them expressed their agreement 
with these views. We recommend that in the planning of technical 
education and technological education at all levels, representatives of 
commerce and industry should be closely associated with representatives 
of education so that in the planning and direction and in the maintenance 
of standards their views will be effectively expressed. 

We were also glad to note that trade, industry and commerce would 
not be unwilling to contribute towards such vocational education provided 
the funds were directly utilised for the starting and development of such 
institutions. We recommend that a small cess called ‘industrial education 
cess’ should be levied and that the proceeds of this cess should be utilised 
for the furtherance of technical education. IVe greatly appreciate the 
response to this suggestion from a number of witnesses, representatives 
of Chambers of Commerce and Industries, ^Ve shall deal rrith this aspect 
of the question when we deal witli finance in regard to secondary' education. 

Prevention of Wasteful Expenditure 

IVe have dealt with several aspects of technical education. IVe 
realise that technical education is an cxccllen't venture and at first sight 
it ^\•ould appear that the amount that is to be spent on the establishment 
of these technical schools will be a beam- burden on the States and the 
Centre. We have suggested ways and means of meeting some of the cost 
of technical education. But we should like to state, however, that technical 
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education, if conducted on right lines will ultimately go a long way to 
lessen the expenditure incurred by industry and by the State and the 
people. To quote an example given by an expert as to how this can be 
achieved, in one State the total capital invested on motor cars and trucks 
alone is of the order of Rs. 100 crores. If these vehicles are carefully used 
and repaired in time they would last for at least ten years. Owing, 
however, to the lack of proper care the life of the car is reduced to not 
more than seven to eight years. If the life of a car is calculated to last for ten 
years the capital assets on these vehicles would have been wasted in 10 
years f.^., a tenth of the original investment viz-, Rs. 10 crores every year. 
Because of lack of due care by properly trained personnel whether as 
drivers or as mechanics the capital assets of the State are wasted in 8 years. 
In other words, the amount invested is completely spent in 8 years so that 
if Rs. 100 crores is the total, the amount to be written off every year would 
be Rs. 12^ crores instead of Rs. 10 crores. With an efficient organisation, 
the loss of Rs. 2J crores could have been saved. A very small amount 
of this, spent on technical education would make a material difference 
and enable the industry and the users of cars to make a substantial saving. 
What has been stated about the motor car industry is equally applicable 
to machinery in textiles, mills, railways, power plants, factories, etc. At 
every stage of our industrial development we are rvasting our assets faster 
owing to lack of technically trained personnel. If only 1/1 0th of this is 
invested in technical education as recommended, it would lead to the 
training of technical personnel and the saving of 10 times the amount 
now spent in importing machinery and machinery parts alone every 
year. 

All-India Council for Technical Education 

An All-India Council for Technical Education has been set up by 
the Government of India to deal with Technical Education. At present 
its functions are confined to the education above the High School stage. 
The implementation of the recommendations of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, as embodied in its report on “ Post-war Educational 
Development ” has been undertaken by the States independently in so 
far as the organisation of Technical High Schools and Junior Technical 
Schools is concerned. This has resulted in the setting up of schools of 
different types ; some of them not even conforming to the pattern recom- 
mended by the Central Advisory Board. In the interest of uniformity of 
the general pattern of institutions at the secondary stage, we recommend 
that the All-India Council for Technical Education and the bodies already 
functioning under it be utilised for working out the outlines of the 
courses. 
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The All-India Council for Technical Education has at present she 
Boards of Technical Studies under it in the following subjects ; 

(i) Engineering and Metallurg^^ 

(n) Chemical Engineering and Chemical Technolog}% 

(in) Textile Technology. 

(iv) ■ Architecture and Regional Planning. 

(«) Applied Art. 

(vi) Commerce and Business Administration, 

These Boards have framed schemes of courses and examinations in various 
subjects — 

(a) at a level corresponding to degrees of Universities, and 

(b) for training of supervisory personnel, such as chargemen, 
foremen, etc., both on a full-time as well as on a part-time 
basis. 

Integration of these courses with the general curriculum at the secondary 
level will be a great advantage. Ordinarily, one would expect, that the 
students, on completion of tlieir secondary courses ^vith the optional group 
for Engineering and Technology, would either take the full-time courses 
in Higher Technical institutions or join the industry' as apprentices, during 
which they would take advantage of tire facilities pro\dded by the part- 
time courses in conjunction rvith their practical training. In cither case, 
the integration as I'eferred to above will be useful. 

The present constitution of the Boards of Technical Studies provides 
for representation of — 

(a) Association of Principals of Technical Institutions ; 

(b) Inter-University Board ; 

(c) Professional Bodies concerned ; 

((f) Trade, Commerce and Industry' ; and 

(c) the institutions affiliated to the Council for the purpose of 
preparing students for the CounciVs awards. 

In addition, llicrc is pi-ovision for four nominees of the Co-ordinatin-r 
Committee of tire All-India Council and three members co-opted by the 
Board itself. In order to give representation to persons engaged in 
secondary education, tve recommend tliat cither through the nominations 
by the Co-ordinating Committee or by co-option or by suitably amending 
the constitution of the Boards some places be resen-ed for them. That is 
a matter of detail, which could be gone into if tire principle is approved. 
The Boards of Technical Studies of the Council may be called upon to 
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idvlse on the content of the courses at the secondary level generally in 
50 far as the technical subjects are concerned. 

With the introduction of diversified courses at the secondary stage 
and a larger provision of Junior Technical institutions, the latter working 
in collaboration with the industry, it will be increasingly necessary to^ 
secure from the industry facilities for practical training at all levels. 
Apprenticeship schemes would require to be worked out for students 
leaving the High Schools as also for students completing the Senior Basic 
stage. In bringing about a closer co-operation between the industry on 
the one hand and the institutions and the State Governments on the other, 
the Regional Committees of the Council can play a useful part. We 
understand that two such Committees have already been set up and two 
more will come into being very soon. There will then be one Committee 
for each of the regions, viz- the East, West, South and North. These 
Committees have on them representatives of the State Governments 
situated within the respective region, representatives of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labour, representatives of Universities, representatives of 
Technical Institutions and the Institute of Engineers (India) besides 
co-opted members and representatives of the Central Ministries of Educa- 
tion, Railways and Labour. Such a representative body tvould in our 
opinion be very useful in establishing the necessary contacts and working 
out the apprenticeship training programme. 

The proposals made above will also have the advantage that one 
single body will be laying down the policies in regard to technical education 
at all levels. 

Ill 

OTHER TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

Besides the High and Higher Secondary Schools and the various 
kinds of Technical institutions already discussed in this chapter, there are 
other types of schools which the Commission will have to take note of since 
they provide education for the age group of 11 to 17. These are Public 
Schools, Residential Schools, “ Residential Day Schools,” Schools for the 
handicapped, etc. 

Public Schools 

In India, the majority of the public schools are of comparatively 
recent origin and have been modelled more or less on the public school 
system in England. At present there are 14 such schools recognised by 
the Public School Conference. There are also a number of other educa- 
tional institutions which are run more or less on the lines of the public 
schools. 
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The need for such public schools has been a matter of some 
difference of opinion amongst those whom we interviewed and extreme 
views have been expressed on this subject. It has been stated that a 
Public School in a modern democracy is an anachronism, that it has not 
made any material contribution to the educational progress of the country^ 
and according to some has tended to produce a type of narrow-minded 
snob or one who will be ill-fitted to take his proper place in a democratic 
society. The criticism was also made that as these schools are expensive 
they will serve only the rich and thus perpetuate a class feeling not suited 
to the new democratic set-up of the country. A different view, however, 
has been presented by others who have had experience of the students 
educated in these schools. Sir John Sargent, formerly Educational Adviser 
with the Government of India speaking about them states that “ the 
product of the public school may be limited in its intellectual range, 
narrow in its sympathies and arrogant in its assumptions, but at the same 
time it displays a capacity to set up, and abide by, standards of conduct 
and a readiness to accept responsibility, qualities which must form an 
essential part of the equipment of any real public servant.” 


After carefully considering the matter, we have come to the 
conclusion that if Public Schools are properly organised and training is 
given on right lines, they can help to develop correct attitudes and behaviour 
and enable their students to bec^'ne useful citizens. There are greater 
opportunities in these schools than in the majority of secondary schools 
for developing certain essential traits of character — including the qualities 
of leadership, because of the special facilities that they can offer and the 
close contact between ^achcrs and pupils that is possible in them. This 
docs not mean, however, that the public school is the only or even the 
main institution to inculcate qualities of leadership but till the other 
schools are in a position to prowde similar facilities, (^it would be unwise 
to reject their special contribution in this direction.'^ 




During the last ^Vorld War, it was clearly demonstrated that the 
leaders for the armed forces were found from amongst candidates trained 
in a variety of schools, ^\^lat is necessary’, therefore, is that some of the \ 
good principles and methods followed in public schools should be gradually/ 
encouraged in all schools. This \sill, however, take time, and for the 
present, therefore, (public schools have a limited but definite place in our 
educational system. 


It is, ho^vcvcr, essential tliat certain definite principles should be 
borne in mind in the working of the public schools. 
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(1) The public school should not be a special or exclusive institution. 
It must have its roots in the soil of the country and must generally conform 
to the normal pattern of national education. 

(2) Public Schools should place due stress not only on the spirit of 
sportsmanship but also on all other important aspects of citizenship, the 
dignity of labour and a social sense. They should also take care to see 
that their general educational life is in conformity with Indian culture, 
traditions and outlook. 

So far as the financing of these schools is concerned, we are of opinion 
that public schools should depend less and less on grants made by the 
Centre or the State concerned, and should become self-supporting as soon 
as possible. We believe that, in principle, in so far as they are expensive 
schools, largely meant for the richer classes, they have no claim to receive 
State aid and the Government grants that are at present given to them 
should be steadily reduced. Some schools, like the Doon School, are 
at present actually self-supporting ; while others are so placed that if 
State aid is suddenly withdrawn they will have to be closed down. We, 
therefore, feel that for the transitional period of about five years. State 
or Central assistance should be given to them on a gradually diminishing 
scale, till at the end of that period they will either become self-supporting 
or will close down, if adequate public support is not forthcoming. But 
the State or the Centre may provide for certain free studentships for public 
schools to be given on the basis of selection, the amount of such free 
scholarships being based on the average of expenditure to be ordinarily 
incurred by the students. 

Residential Schools 

Residential schools have a definite place in any scheme of secondary 
education. It is true that the best education upto the age of adolescence 
can be provided in an environment in which the home, the school and the 
local community all play their respective parts. Unfortunately, however, 
not all homes and parents are in a position to offer an educative environ- 
ment for their children. There are occasions on the contrary when the 
education of the home suffers because of the parents’ transfer from one 
place to another or their frequent absence from home. It then becomes 
necessary for them to have recourse to residential schools. Moreover, in 
\ncw of the adoption of regional languages as media, it will become more 
and more difficult for some parents to keep their children with them 
during the ^vholc school course. Members of the defence services and 
employees in foreign embassies would also find it difficult to give their 
children any education unless there are residential schools in which they 
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for mentally and physically handicapped children; In all communities, 
there are unfortunately many children who definitely suffer from serious 
mental deficiency, which in some cases develops into abnormal propensi- 
ties. There should be a few schools in each State for such children where 
methods specially suited to their need may be adopted. This is also 
necessary in the interest of the smooth progress of normal children. 

Schools for the Blind, the Deaf and the Dumb, etc. 

Unfortunately India has a large number of blind, deaf and mutes. 
There are at present only a few institutions for such children. We have 
seen some of them and we were glad to find that excellent instruction was 
being imparted to the blind and they were being trained for useful 
avocations such as weaving, spinning, basket-making, rattan-work, wood- 
work, music, etc. We also note with pleasure that the Government of 
India has taken special steps to evolve a common Braille code for use in 
all schools for the blind. These schools must of necessity be residential 
where the pupil can be kept for a number of years till they are fit to take 
up some useful occupation. The number of such schools needs to be 
considerably increased, if they are to cater to this unfortunate class of 
handicapped children. 

Besides these schools there are special schools in some States where 
children suffering from serious diseases like tuberculosis or from grave 
physical deformity are housed and educated in the open air. In many 
western countries, such children are accommodated in special open-air 
schools where side by side with medical treatment, a suitable type of 
education is provided for them. We recommend that such institutions 
should be started in a few centres for children suffering from such diseases. 

Continuation Classes 

Although the Constitution has provided that all children up to the 
age of 14 should receive full-time education, it seems to us that under 
the existing conditions it may not be posssible to achieve this objective 
for many years to come. A large majority of the children will leave 
school at about the age of 1 1 after completing their primary education 
and while some of them may go to trade schools, the bulk of them will 
not have any opportunities for further study. Yet the age period 11 to 
14 is a crucial period when it is necessary that the children should be in 
an educative atmosphere. We, therefore, recommend that, as an interim 
measure, some system of part-time continued education should be made 
available. Such education may be given to these pupils free in the middle 
and high schools after the usual school hours until the children attain the 
age of 14. The organization of such Continuation Classes may be done 
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by school authorities, other private individuals and societies. Special 
courses should be evolved to meet the needs of these part-time classes. 

IV 

/ 

^'SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION 

It Avill be noticed in this report that no particular Chapter has been 
devoted to the education of women. The Commission feels that, at the 
present stage of our social evolution, there is no special justification to 
deal with women’s education separately. Every type of education open 
to men should also be open to women. During the course of our Usits to 
various institutions and Universities we have noticed that women have 
found admission to practically all the faculties which a generation ago 
would have been considered as unsuitable for them or beyond their easy 
reach. It is a matter of gratification that many women have joined the 
Faculties of Engineering, Agriculture, Medicine, Veterinary' Science, 
Commerce, La-w and Teaching as well as the Arts and Science and have 
taken to research and some have made their mark in it. 

Our attention has been drawn to the provision in the Constitution 
that while special arrangements may be made for women and children, 
there shall not be any discrimination against any citizen on the ground 
only of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth. It is also laid do^\'n 
under section 16(a) that there shall be equality of opportunity to all 
citizens in matters relating to employment or appointment co any office 
under the State and that no citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex, descent, place of birth, residence be ineligible, for, or 
discriminated against, in respect of any employment or office under the 
State. Under the circumstances it will be sufficient if we draw attention 
to a few points of special consideration in connection with the facilities 
provided for girls %\’ithin the general educational framework. 

Several delegations on behalf of "W^omen’s Organizations discussed 
with us various aspects of Women’s education. It was stated by them 
that there are two divergent Uews with regard to women’s education. 
One view is that the only proper place for a woman is the home and that 
the education of girls will, therefore, have to be considerably different 
from that of boys. Such persons may admit \rith reluctance that in these 
hard times, some ^vomen have to earn their liUng, but in their heart of 
hearts, they deplore this fact and consider that training for any profession 
should be regarded as of minor importance in comparison to the training 
for home-making. The other \dew is that education should seriously 
concern itself -with the place that women occupy in public life. They 
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point out that India greatly needs the services of women outside the four 
walls of their homes and that its backwardness in the last century was 
due in no small degree to the low place in society accorded to women. 
They insist that women must be given exactly the same education as men, 
so that they may compete with them on equal terms, at school and college 
as well as in the various professions and services. 

There was general agreement, however, that for girls — as well as 
for boys — education needs to be more closely connected with the home 
and the community. It should be less bookish in the narrow sense of 
the word and more practical and should explore the possibility of training 
the mind through the hands. It should do much more to prepare them 
for the part they will have to play later as parents and as citizens, i.e., 
the claims of family life should be considered as important as those of public 
life. For this reason, it was urged that the teaching of Home Science in 
Girls’ Schools (and wherever possible, for girls attending boys schools) 
should be radically improved not necessarily with the idea that women’s 
place is restricted to the home, but because it is essential that she should be 
educated to fulfil her two-fold duty to family and society. If greater 
attention is given to Home Science, with special emphasis on practical 
work of everyday needs and problems, it will help to bridge the gulf 
between the school and the life of the home and the community, and be 
a better preparation for a girl’s life after school, in which home-making 
^vilI necessarily play an important part. An educated girl who cannot 
run her home smoothly and efficiently, within her resources can make no 
worth^vhile contribution to the happiness and the well-being of her family 
or to raising the social standards in her country. 

Co-education 

Another issue that was raised in our discussion was that of 
co-education, which implies the education of boys and girls on a footing 
of equality in the same institution. So far as the Primary and the 
University stages are concerned, co-education was generally favoured, but 
in regard to education at the secondary stage there was considerable 
divergence of opinion. Many maintained that, during the period of 
adolescence, it is desirable that the education of boys and girls should 
be carried on in separate institutions. On the other hand, it was stated 
that, in view of the financial considerations and other difficulties in regard 
to proper personnel, etc., this would mean that many girls will not be 
able to attend schools at all. With the comparatively limited finances 
that arc available for education and with so many other commitments in 
regard to the expansion and improvement of education, there was some 
apprehension that, if separate schools were insisted upon, the secondary 
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education of girls in many parts of the country would be handicapped. 
Under the present circumstances, there are considerable variations in 
regard to the social intercourse of the sexes in different parts of the 
country. Naturally, in orthodox regions co-education cannot be popular 
or successful as the atmosphere in the school will be very different from 
that in the family and the community. 

It seems to us, therefore, that there can be no hard and fast policy 
with regard to co-education and that in this respect the pattern of educa- 
tion in our schools cannot be very much in advance of the social pattern 
of the community where the school is located. We are of opinion that 
where it' is possible separate schools for girls should be established as they 
are likely to offer better opportunities than in mixed schools to develop 
their physical, social and mental aptitudes and all States should open 
such schools in adequate numbers. But it should be open to girls whose 
parents have no objection in this matter, to avail themselves of co-educa- 
tional facilities in boys’ schools. 

We have noticed with regret that, because of the larger expenditure 
which has to be incurred on buildings, equipment and staff in the case 
of girls’ schools, States have generally responded more readily to the 
demand for boys’ education than to the demand for the education of girls. 
To promote the pattern of society that we envisage for the future, the 
expansion of girls’ education must take place pari passu with boys’ educa- 
tion. In a democratic society, where all citizens — men and women — have 
to discharge their civic and social obligations, we cannot envisage differ- 
ences which may lead to variations in the standard of intellectual deve- 
lopment achieved by boys and girls. 

Conditions for Mixed Schools 

This brings us to a consideration of the special facilities that should 
be provided for girls in mixed schools. c feci that in all such institutions 
definite rules should be laid down in order to provide for the special 
needs of girls. In tlie first place, tire staff must be composed of both men 
and women. Secondly, pro\Tsion should be made for the teaching of 
subjects like Home Craft, Music, Drawing, Painting, etc., which specially 
appeal to girls. Thirdly, necessary amenities should be provided for girls 
by u’ay of separate sanitary conveniences, retiring rooms, playing fields, 
etc. Even in those institutions where a comparatively small number of 
girls is admitted— and this wdU particularly be the case in rural areas for 
a long time— tliere should be at least one woman teacher on the staff to 
attend to their needs and to adwse them on aU social and personal matters. 
11c need hardly stress the fact that women teachers themselves should 
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lave the necessary special facilities in the way of retiring room and sani- 
tary conveniences. 

In co-educational as well as mixed schools there should be provision 
for special co-curricular activities suited to girls, in addition to those 
activities in which they participate side by side with the boys — e.g., Girl 
Guiding, Home Nursing, Needle work, etc. 

It is also desirable that on the management of such schools there 
should be women representatives who will be able to see that the necessary 
facilities for girls are actually provided by the management. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
J\few Organisational Pattern — 

1. Under the new organisational structure, education should 
commence after four or five years’ period of Primary or Junior Basic 
education and should include {a) the Middle or Senior Basic or Junior 
Secondary stage of 3 years, and [b) the Higher Secondary stage of 4 years. 

2. During the transitional stage, the existing High Schools and the 
Higher Secondary Schools should function on the lines laid down. 

3. The present Intermediate stage should be replaced by the Higher 
Secondary stage which should be of four-years’ duration, one-year of the 
present Intermediate being included in it. 

4. As a consequence of the preceding recommendations the first 
degree course in the University should be of three-years’ duration. 

5. For those who pass out of the High School there should be 
provision for a pre-University course of one year, during which period 
the scheme of studies should be planned with due regard to the needs 
of the degree or the professional course to be taken by the students and 
special emphasis should be placed on the quickening of intellectual inte- 
rests, training in method of study at college and the study of English so 
long as it continues to be the medium of instruction at the University. 

6. Admission to professional colleges should be open to those who 
have completed the higher secondary course, or have taken the one-year’s 
pre-University course. 

7. In the professional colleges, a pre-professional course of one 
year should be provided for the students, pcrferably in the professional 
colleges themselves, but, as a transitory measure, they may be given in 
the degree colleges where facilities exist, till professional colleges are able 
to provide for such courses. 
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8. Multi-purpose schools should be established wherever possible 
to provide varied courses of interest to students with diverse aims, apti- 
tudes and abilities. 

9. Those who have successfully completed such courses should be 
given opportunities to take up higher specialised courses in polytechnics 
or technolo^cal institutions. 

10. All States should provide special facilities for agricultural 
education in rural schools and such courses should include Horticulture, 
Animal Husbandry and Cottage Industry. 

Technical Ediicalion — 

11. Technical schools should be started in large numbers either 
separately or as part of multi-purpose schools, 

12. Central Technical Institutes should be established in larger 
cities which may cater to the needs of several local schools. 

13. Wherever possible technical schools should be located in close 
proximity to appropriate industries and they should function in close 
co-operation with the industry concerned. 

14. Apprenticeship training being an important part of the train- 
ing needed, suitable legislation should be passed making it obligatory for 
the industry to afford facilities to students for practical training. 

15. In the planning of technical and technological education at all 
levels, representatives of Commerce and Industry should be closely asso- 
ciated with the educationists so that in the planning and direction of such 
education and in the maintenance of standards their views may be given 
effective weight, 

16. A small cess to be called the “ Industrial Education Cess ” 
should be levied on industries and the proceeds of this Cess should be 
used for the furtherance of technical education. 

17. In the interests of evolving a suitable pattern of technical 
courses at the secondary' stage, the All-India Council for Technical Edu- 
cation and the bodies functioning under it should be utilised for working 
out details of the courses. 

Other T)pcs of Schools — 

18. Public schools should continue to exist for the present and the 
pattern of education given in them should be brought into reasonable 
conformity to the general pattern of national education. Such schools 
should gradually become self-supporting, but during the transitional 
period of the next five years, State or Central assistance should be given 
to them on a gradually diminishing scale. 
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19. The States or the Centre should provide for certain free 
studentships in them to be given on the basis of merit to selected students. 

20. A number of residential schools should be established, more 
particularly in certain rural areas, to provide proper opportunities for 
the education of children and particularly to meet the needs of children 
whose education suffers at present owing to the exigencies of service of 
their parents. 

21. “Residential Day-Schools” should be established in suitable 
centres to provide greater opportunities for teacher-pupil contact and for 
developing recreational and extra-curricuar activities. 

22. A larger number of schools should be established to meet the 
needs of handicapped children. 

Co-Education — 

23. While no distinction need be made between education imparted 
to boys and girls special facilities for the study of home science should be 
made available in all girls’ schools and in co-educational or mixed schools. 

24. Efforts should be made by State Governments to open separate 
schools for girls wherever there is demand for them. 

25. Definite conditions should be laid down in regard to co- 
educational or mixed schools to satisfy the special needs of girl students 
and ivomen members of the teaching staff. 



CHAPTER V 


STUDY OF LANGUAGES 

The Secondary Education Commission was greatly impressed \vith 
the amount of interest evinced in all States in the study of languages at 
the school stage. No subject attracted greater attention and we found not 
infrequently that strong opinions were expressed on the so-called language 
controversy. In the memoranda that were presented to us and in the 
discussion that we had with •witnesses in different parts of the States, certain 
fundamental considerations \vere urged upon us. In view of the 
development of regional languages in the different parts of the country 
and the languages spoken in such areas, it may not be practicable or desir- 
able to attempt to lay down a uniform policy for the whole countr)^ On 
the contrary some witnesses were strongly of the opinion tliat there should| 
be some uniformity in regard to the study of languages and that there^ 
was need for a definite policy to be laid down on an all-India basis. It was. 
claimed by some that there should be one language which will be kno\vn| 
throughout the length and breadth of the country and that Hindi which 
is prescribed as the official language at the Centre should be studied com- 
pulsorily. 

Groups of Languages 

We realise that there arc five distinct groups of languages which 
have to be taken into consideration : — (1) The mother tongue ; (2) the 
Regional language when it is not Uic mother tongue ; (3) the official 
language of the Centre more commonly called the Federal Language ; (4) 
the classical languages, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin, etc., and (5) 
English ^vhich has come to be recognised as an International Language. 
In those areas Avhere the mother tongue and the regional language arc the 
same, the number of languages to be taken into consideration \vill be 
limited to four and in those areas where the regional language, the mother- 
tongue and the language of the Union arc the same, the number of lan- 
guages to be taken into consideration will be limited to.tlirce. So far 
as the Federal language or the official language of the Centre is concerned 
we feel that the areas in the different parts of the countn' may be divided 
into three regional groups: (1) regions where Hindi is the mother tongue, 
and therefore is the regional language as ^vcIl as tlie language of the Centre; 
(2) regions irhcre although it is not the mother tongue, Hindi is spoken 
by a large number of people of the region ; (3) regions where Hindi is 
neither die mother tongue nor the regional language nor spoken or under- 
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stood by the vast majority of the people. These are generally spoken of 
as non-Hindi speaking areas. 

Language and the Constitution 

In the course of our discussions, more than one witness referred 
to the provisions in the Constitution with regard to the languages. Some 
held the Hew that the Constitution has laid down that a particular language 
should be taught throughout India or that another language should be 
discarded from our schools in the course of 15 years. In view of such diverse 
opinions we have felt it desirable to state exactly what is provided in 
the Constitution about languages. The Constitution lays down “that 
the official language of the Union shall be Hindi and that for a period of 
15 years from the commencement of the Constitution, English language 
shall continue to be used for all the official purposes of the Union for which 
it was being used immediately before such commencement.” It also 
lays do^vn tliat Parliament may by m^ority provide for the use after the 
said period of 15 years of the English language. Under Article 345 of the 
Constitution it is stated that “the Legislature of State may by law adopt 
any one or more of the languages in use in the State or Hindi as the language 
or languages to be used for all or any of the official purposes of the State; 
provided that until the Legislature of the State otherwise provides by law, 
the English language shall continue to be used for those official purposes i 
within the State for which it was being used immediately before the com- 
mencement of this Constitution.” It also lays down that “the language 
for the time being authorised for use in the Union for official purposes shall 
be the official language for communication between one State and another 
State and between a State and the Union ; provided that if two or more 
States agree that the Hindi language should be the official language for 
communication between such States, that language may be used for such 
communication. The President may, if he is satisfied that a substantial 
proportion of the population of a State desire for use of any language spoken 
by them to be recognised by that State, direct that such language shall 
also be officially recognised throughout that State or any part thereof for 
such purpose as he may specify.” Under the special directives, it is stated^. 
that “it shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread of the; 
Hindi language, to develop it so that it may serve as a medium of expression 1 
for all the elements of the composite culture of India and to secure its en- 
richment by assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms,, 
style and expressions used in Hindustani and in the other languages of 
India .specified in the eighth schedule, and by drawing, wherever necessary 
or desirable, for its vocabulary, primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on 
other languages.” 
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We have quoted somewhat in extenso the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, as time and again ^ve found that Avitnesses had diverse view’s on 
what was envisaged in the Constitution and the manner in which education 
should be developed. From a careful study of tire provisions in the 
Constitution it may be inferred that tw’o objectives w’cre kept in view. 
Firstly, that Hindi Avill eventually be used by the Union Government in 
all official correspondence with the States, and for communication between 
one State and another, or between a State and the Union. Secondly, 
Hindi should be developed so that it may ser\’e as a medium of expression 
for all the elements of tlie composite culture of India. 


Study of Hindi in the States 

During the course of our investigation, -we found that the States 
had taken different steps to make Hindi a subject of study at the school stage. 
Broadly speaking, steps taken are: (1) In some States Hindi is not 
merely a compulsory subject of study, but it is also made the medium of 
instruction and examination throughout tlie school stage; (2) Hindi is a 
compulsory subject of study at the school stage and is a subject of examina- 
tion, but the medium of instruction is the regional language; (3) In 
otliers, Hindi is a compisory subject as one of the languages to be studied, 
but although a test is provided, the result of the test is not taken into consi- 
deration for promotion; (4) In a few States the pro\nsion for the teaching 
of Hindi is compulsory’ in all schools, but Hindi as a subject of study is 
optional so far as the pupils are concerned, and it is not regarded as a sub- 
ject for examination. ’iVith regard to the last category, rve rvere given to 
understand that although it Avas an optional subject, 80 to 85 per cent of 
the pupils had A'oluntarily taken to the study of Hindi in these areas. 
It Avas also brought to our notice that in certain areas, the introduction of 
the study of Hindi as a compulsory subject had proA’oked opposition, and 
steps had to be taken to modify the rules framed thereunder. When, 
however, it Avas made optional, study of Hindi Avas taken by a large munber 
of students. 


Position of English in the Schools 

A reA’iew of the present position of the study of English at the Secon- 
dary’ School stage in the different States may be of interest. In most States, 
prior to 1937, English Avas not-only a compulsory subject of study but also 
the medium of instruction in the secondary schools; the languages to be 
studied by the pupil Avcrc tAvo, English and the mother tongue or regional 
language or a classical language. Subsequently the medium of instruction 
Avas changed and at present in practically all States the medium of instruc- 
tion is cither the mothers tongue or the regional language. English is, 
hoAvcver, a compulsory subject of study at tlic secondary stage in practi- 
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cally all the States. In this connection, it may be pointed out (t) that 
English is allowed to be the medium of instruction in schools where the 
students admitted are largely those whose mother tongue is English, {ii) 
in view of the difficulties experienced by a certain number of pupils who 
had to migrate from one part of the country to the other and who could 
not easily take to a new regional language, English was allowed to be conti- 
nued in some schools as the medium of instruction and as a language 
of study. 

The Position of Linguistic Minorities 

The Central Advisory Board of Education considered in 1949 the 
case of pupils belonging to certain minority groups, whose mother tongue 
was different from the regional language, and passed the following 
Resolution ; 

“That the medium of instruction in the Junior Basic stage must 
be the mother tongue of the child and that where the mother 
tongue tvas different from the Regional or State language, 
arrangements must be made for instruction in the mother 
tongue by appointing at least one teacher to teach all the 
classes, provided there are at least 40 such pupils in a school. 
‘l?Thc Regional or State language where it is different from 
the mother tongue should be introduced not earlier than 
Class III, not later than the end of the Junior Basic stage. In 
order to facilitate the switch over to the Regional language 
as medium of instruction in the secondary stage, children 
should be given the option of answering questions in their 
mother tongue for the first two years after the junior basic 
stage.” 

‘‘If, however, the number of pupils speaking a language other 
than the Regional or State language is sufficient to justify a 
separate school in any area, the medium of instruction in 
such a school may be the language of the pupils. Such 
arrangements would, in particular, be necessary in Metro- 
politan cities or places where large population speaking 
different languages live or areas with a floating population 
of different languages. Suitable provision should be made 
by the provincial authorities for the recognition of such schools 
imparting education through a medium other than the 
Regional or State language.” 

\Vc have received a communication from the Chairman of the Inter- 
State Board for Anglo-Indian Education, inviting the attention of the 
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Commission to certain special guarantees that have been given in Article 
337 of the Constitution and also to tlie fundamental rights guaranteed under 
Article 30 of the Constitution. Section 30 states : “All minorities, 
whether based on religion or language, shall have the right to establish 
and administer educational institutions, of their choice.” The State shall 
not, in granting aid to educational institutions, discriminate against any 
educational institution on the ground that it is under the management of 
a minority, whether based on religion or language.” These provisions 
being obligatoryf, we have no doubt that the Governments in the Centre 
and the States will adopt necessary steps to see to the fiilfilment of such 
obligations as are laid upon them by the Constitution. 

We have given in brief the present position in regard to the study 
of languages in the different States. So far as the medium of instruction 
is concerned in most of the schools in the States, the present position is 
that either the mother tongue or the regional language has been adopted 
as the medium of instruction. Where minorities exist protasion is made 
to give instruction in the mother tongue, if the minimum number of pupils 
is available. 

The Purpose of Language Study 

The question has often been raised in the course of our discussions 
as to the number of languages that can be learnt by pupils in the secondary 
schools and at what stages the study of these languages should be com- 
menced. Some maintain that we should, while considering this problem, 
take into account the purpose which is to be served by the study of each 
of these languages. IVe do not wish to dogmatise on such ver\' important 
issues which should be treated on the academic plane and on the prin- 
ciples of pedagog)'. But we agree that there should be a clear perspective 
of the purpose of the study of each of these languages. It is ordinarily 
accepted that the mother tongue is the most suitable language as a medium 
of instruction for the child beginning its study. If the same advance had 
taken place in regional languages as has taken place in many foreign lang- 
uages, mother tongue or regional language would have been the medium 
of instmetion at all stages of the educational ladder. As the regional 
language is likely to be the language used by the majority in the region 
it is desirable to acquire knowledge of this language. In view of the diffi- 
culties in particular regions to cater to the needs ofveiy small groups and the 
paucity of teachers of the particular language, linguistic minorities isolated 
in different regions who would not come under the proxasions of the Reso- 
lution passed by the Central Adx'isor^’ Board of Education in this behalf 
may hax*c to adopt the regional language as the medium of instruction. 
However, we have already referred to the proHsion in some States for 
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Knguistic minorities to be given the option of having their children taught 
through the mother tongue, and we believe this is a wise policy in the 
general interests of all concerned. 


Place of Hindi ' 

The importance of learning Hindi has been stressed, since it 
adopted in the Constitution as the official language of the Centre^^^^^,, 
wll be eventually the language used for purposes of all offici^^^^^2j££fl?^ 
dence between the Centre and most of the States, and as a^^^Snununi- 
people Speak this language, it may also become the it i® expecte ^ to 
cation for other than official purposes. In other that Hindi 

become the lingua franca of the country. It is there^/e school course as 
should be made a compulsory subject of stud/ ''j,3„dicapped at a later 
otherwise those who do not study Hindi ^Lnicate more freely with 
tage if they wish either to enter servic e or !^nly 'ised. It is also stated 
hose parts of India where the language i* over the country, would 

hat a common language like Hindi, ""Jme of witnesses have not 
tomote national unity and solidj .»‘^' , janguage necessarily promotes 
:en eye to eye with the statement ‘ ^^^tries where different languages 
uty. They have referred to Thus in Switzerland, ou 

ive been recognised as State j^^sjaes a modified form of Latm are 
nguages, German, French, gtatc and all correspondence is sent 

cognised as official language:® Canada, English and French are recog- 

the four languages. in South Africa, Afrikan, Dutch and 

sed as official languages, ' accepted, 
iglish are the three langnag 


lace of EngUsh .^oversy also exists about the place of English 

A great deal o con of historical causes, English has come 

^ be the one language that is widely known among the educated classes of 
ic country. It was stressed by some of our tvitnesses that much of the 
ational unity in political and other spheres of activity has been brought 
the stu^' of English language and literature and modern 
Vestern thought by all educated Indians. They also stated that the present 
losition of India in tlic international sphere is partly due to the command 
Indians have acquired over English. Many eminent cdu- 
•ationists and scientists have, therefore, expressed the opinion that under 
lo circumstances should wc sacrifice the many advantages that we have 
gained bv the study of English. They hold that m matters pertaining 
to edvicadon, sentiment should n^ t be the ruling factor and that what was 
tnou urgently needed was that our youth acquire knowledge from all sources 
and couiribuic their share to its expansion and development. In the 
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attainment of this objective, study of English was bound to play an im- 
portant part. On the other hand, some of our witnesses have pressed the 
view that it is unnatural and inconsiste nt with the present position of the ® 
country to prescribe a foreign language as a compulsory subject of study. 
They have also drawn our attention to the greater importance given to Eng- 
lish in the past and the consequent neglect of other languages and other 
subjects of the curriculum. They feel that the whole position of English 
in the educational system needs to be re-examined in the new set-up parti- 
cularly at the Middle and High School level. They are definitely opposed g 
to the introduction of English at the Basic stage, le. the first 7 or 8 years 
of a child’s education. 


Place of Classical Language 

The classical languages have always exercised a great attraction 
though for a relatively small proportion of the educated people of any 
country. To the bulk of Indians, Sanskrit which is the mother of most 
Indian languages has always appealed both from the cultural and reli- 
gious points of view. In the present state of affairs and in the light of the 
conti'oversies that have been raging round the languages to be studied, 
many have deplored the fact that the classical language is being completely 
ignored. The number of persons that take to classical studies is diminish- 
ing rapidly and if this continues it is felt that the study of the classics which 
is of such immense value may eventually be completely neglected. There 
is a great deal to be said in favour of the view that the study of this language 
should be promoted and that those who wish to take to it . should be given 
every encomagement possible. ’^Vhat has been stated about Sanskrit may 
also be said abouTthc other classical languages. Those who have delved 
deep in the classical languages of Arabic and Persian or the few who have 
taken to Latin or Greek have likewise a feeling that these studies may not 
find a place in the future unites due provision 'is made for their st udy , at the 
school stage. 

Study of the Languages in Foreign Countries 

In the light of all these obseia-ations and with the conflicting opinions 
that have been expressed on occasions with so much of vehemence, our task 
in approaching dispassionately a consideration of the place of languages in 
secondary’ schools has by no means been easy. We have therefore sought 
light on this subject from other countries ; and we give bcloiv the infor- 
mation kindly furnished by some of the foreign Embassies in India on the 
position of the study of languages at the Secondary^ School. 

In France, English is taught in all Secondary Schools from the begin- 
ning, i.c., from the age of 11 (as an average), but it is not compulsory; a 
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pupil may prefer to take German, Italian, Spanish, or any other langu- 
age taught in that institution. In fact, English and German are the 
two languages which are taught everywhere, the choice of the student being 
divided more or less equally. The teaching of a foreign language (or of 
two, if one does not study Latin) goes on until the end of the school course, 
^^’hich always include a test in foreign language. 

In Japan, English is taught in the schools. It is compulsory in the 
Secondary School course, and optional in High Schools or Universities. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, the problem of foreign languages 
has a different aspect in Southern and Western Germany to that in Nor- 
thern Germany. The following principles, however, seem to be prevalent, 
IVhere one language is taught besides German, it is English in general. In 
the Basic Schools (Grundashulen) English is voluntary. Berlin and Ham- 
burg make English obligatory for all pupils from their tenth year of life. 
Wurtemberg and Baden have French instead of English. The Middle 
Schools, the Lower Secondary Schools and the Higher Secondary Schools 
teach several languages. English is always obligatory ; the classical 
languages, Latin and Ancient Greek, are obligatory in the Humanistische 
Gymnasium, while French is voluntary. The real Gymnasium makes 
Latin and French obligatory while Greek remains voluntary. There are 
divergencies, of course, e.g. Russian can be learnt in the Berlin schools, 
Spanish in Hamburg, both are optional. 


In Egypt, both French and English languages are compulsorily taught 
in schools, French being studied more extensively than English. Both 
languages used to be introduced after five years of schooling (including 
Kindergarten) in the third year of Primary schooling, but lately it was 
decided to delay their introduction until the completion of the four years of 
pi imar^' education and to start them in the 1st year of secondary edu- 
cation and continued there throughout its five years* course. 


In the U.S.S.R., a foreign language is compulsory subject in the 
•Soviet middle and secondary schools. The main foreign languages taught 
in schools arc English, German, French, Italian or Spanish, other languages 
arc .also introduced in some schools. Parents have the right to send their 
f hildcrn to any school they like with any language they choose. It is usual for 
mnan children to begin to study foreign languages in the third or fifth 
year of their studies. They continue to study it till the end of the whole 
ofschool course, some schools introduce a foreign language at the very 
beginning of school, i.c. in the first grade. 


In Ira-!, English 


is taught in the secondary schools, and is optional. 
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It is introduced as an optional subject along'Jwith Russian, French and 
Arabic after 6 years of elementary schooling. 

In Sweden, the first foreign language in the secondarj’^ school is English, 
this being taught from the first Form {i.e. the 5th school year, age 1 1 years) 
onwards. German is taught from the 3rd Form; French is obligatory in 
the two upper grades only for those who intend to continue their studies 
in the Gymnasium. Language studies in Swedish secondary schools ex- 
tend over a long period, the English course usually lasting 8 years, the 
German 6 and the French 5 years. It constitutes, in point of fact, a special 
educational problem in this countiy. All studies at schools of university 
standard are, to a large extent, based on text-books in English, German or 
French. Consequendy no student can matriculate without having studied 
these three languages for some time. 

It will be noted from what has been stated above tliat one or more 
foreign languages are included in the curriculum of secondary schools in 
many countries. 

Conference of Professors of Hindi 

During the course of the enquiry', we learnt that the Central Govern- 
ment had called for a Conference of Professors of Hindi and a Conference 
of Professors of English at New Delhi, and we have since been favoured with 
a copy of the proceedings and the resolutions that were passed. At the 
Conference of Professors of Hindi, held at New Delhi on the 20th and 2Ist 
January, 1953, when representatives from 25 Universities with Departments 
of Hindi were present besides the officers of the Ministry of Education, the 
following resolutions were passed ; 

t 

“(a) The Conference was of the opinion that no boy or girl of 
the Indian Republic should be deprived of an opportunity 
to learn Hindi, the official language of the Union, as a part 
of the school curriculum. The Conference therefore resolved 
that since the objective to be aimed at in both Hindi and non- 
Hindi areas is to introduce tlie study of Hindi in the secondary' 
schools as a compulsoiy' subject, 

(i) all institutions in the country should be required to make 
compulsoiy^ proUsion for instmction in the language; 

(it) steps should be taken to make Hindi a compulsory' subject 
forthwath in all Hindi areas and such non-Hindi areas as 
are ready to take tltis step; and 

(ill) trhere regional public opinion is not yet prepared for com- 
pulsion Hindi should be made an elective subject, in which 
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a pass will be essential to qualify for promotion to a higher 
class. 

The Conference further resolved that the standards of attainment 
in Hindi in secondary education for the Hindi areas would be progressively 
raised and must in no case fall below the standards now obtaining in such 
areas, while in the non-Hindi areas the standard would be based mainly 
on the students’ capacity to comprehend the language and use it in simple 
everyday situations. 

(b) The Conference was of the opinion that the objective to be 
aimed at in teaching Hindi in the schools for the training of 
Administrators and Diplomats is to enable them to use it 
effectively as an official language of the Union, as the lang- 
uage of inter-State intercourse of all societies and institutions 
of an All-India character and also for diplomatic purposes. 
The standard should, therefore, be at least that of the Interme- 
diate Examination in Hindi as an elective subject of any 
Indian University. Those who were already so qualified 
might be exempted from the examinadon. 

(c) The Conference recommended that in vocadonal and tech- 
nical schools and colleges in the Indian Union, the objective 
to be aimed at is to familiarise the trainees with the Hindi 
language to an extent where they are able to comprehend 
•it in simple evciy’day situations,” 

Q,ualifications of Teachers of Hindi 

Regarding tlic qualifications of teachers of Hindi, the Conference 
was of the opinion that the following minimum qualifications' and experi- 
ence should be laid down for teachers of Hindi in various stages for the naxt 
five years ; — 

[a) School stage — Hindi speaking areas; 

School ; Primary and Junior Secondary stage ; — At least 
Matriculation with Hindi as one of the subjects. 
Higher Secondary ; — A graduate with Hindi as an 
elective subject. 

[b) Non-Hindi speaking areas; 

School : Primary' and Junior Secondary stage ; — Matricula- 
tion with Hindi as one of the subject, or equiva- 
lent qualification in Hindi. 

Higher Secondary ; — B.A. with Hindi as a subject or 
a qualification considered as equivalent. 
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Conference of Professors of English 

A similar Conference of Professors of English of Indian .JL Ixm^ersitjes 
was convened by the Government in New Delhi on the 23rd and 24th Jan - 
uary, 1953, when 28 representatives of Universities were present besides 
representatives of the Ministr)^ of Education and a Member of tlie Union 
Public Service Commission. 

The Conference recommended : — 

(t) that English should continue to occupy an important place 
in the curriculum of secondary schools; 

(ti) that the aim should be the attainment by pupils a of a good 
Avorking knoAvledge of English at the end of the secondary' 
stage; 

(in) that the course in English should consist of detailed study 
of texts of simple modern English prose written within a 
vocabulary of about 2,500 “essential” words, non-detailed 
study of books in prose and verse Avith a larger A'ocabulary' 
for “rapid reading” and simple composition; 

(iv) that, keeping in view the objective laid down in (ii) above 
and the present Ioav standards of teaching, English should 
be taught as a compulsory' subj ect for a p eriod of sLx y'car s 
at the secondary stage, but Avith improvements in the train- 
ing of teachers of English it should be possible to curtail the 
duration of the course by one y'ear, proAuded, hoAvever, that 
English is. taught for 5biL..£eriods of fifty minutes each per 
Aveek; 

(v) tliat pupils may', at their option, offer an additional course 
in English; and 

(vi) that facilities should be gi\’en for the training of Adminis- 
trators and Diplomats in the use of English, botli spoken 
and Avritten. 


Qualifications of Teachers of English 

Regarding the qualifications of teachers of English the Conference 
made the following recommendations : — 

The minimum qualifications for the teaching of English in High 
schools shall be Bachelor of Arts Degree folloAved by a teachers’ 
training Diploma in English. For teachers of English in 
Universities, tlie minimum qualifications shall be the M.A. 
Degree in English, or its equmalent preferably Avith First or 
Second class. The courses for the training of teachers in 
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English at the schools stage shall include an examination in 
spoken English. An elementary study of Phonetics and 
English life and institutions shall therefore form an integral 
part of the curriculum. Full use should be made of audio- 
visual and other modern aids to teaching. Short-term courses 
in methods of teaching should be organised for the benefit 
of teachers of English in the Universities. 


Need for Qualified Teachers and Improved Methods 

The teaching of a language and the case with which a pupil can 
learn such language depends to a very large extent on the teacher and on 
the type of literature that is placed at the disposal of the pupil at different 
stages of his study. IVe are generally in agreement with the recommen- 
dations regarding the qualifications of the teachers made by the represen- 
tatives at the two Conferences convened by the Government of India on 
the study of English and Hindi. There is a serious dearth, at present, of 
well qualified and experienced teachers who can handle English classes 
in schools and colleges. We believe this is one of the important reasons 
for deterioration in the standards of English at the University stage. We 
are also of opinion that the general tendency in educational circles and 
among the public to condone such deficiency in standards is also responsi- 
ble for the rapid deterioration in the knowledge of English. We are 
convinced that if a language is to be learnt, it should be studied so as to use 
it clTcctivcly and witij correctness in written or spoken form. 


Likewise wc feel that, at present, there is need for well qualified 
and experienced teachers, if the ofiicial language, Hindi, is to be properly 
learnt and used. ^Vc have noted with regret the lack of properly qualified 
teachers particularly in non-Hindi areas. The anxiety to spread the 
tc.aching of Hindi in schools in these areas has led to a recognition of 
ciualific.aticms of various bodies by the authorities concerned, much to the 
detriment of the proper maintenance of standards in the language. This 
serious defect is to be noted at the University level also. While standards 
expected of students may vary slightly in Hindi-speaking and non-Hindi 
'pr.iking areas, for the reason that Hindi is not the mother-tongue or 
liie ‘poken language of the rigion, there can be no justification for the 
trarlting of the subject by persons with meagre knowledge of the language 
and ill-equipped to arou'^c interest or enthusiasm in the student. 




tie 
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\ > r rcc/jinmcnd that in regard to other languages also, whether the 
l.-r-tonvue or regional language, there is need for a reorientation of 
m'-’!iOv:s .’.diipted in tcarhii\g the language. To try to cram" imo the 
ni pnpd, a number rif ah'trrvct terms and definitions of grammar and 
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syntax, long before the student has learnt to read fluently simple prose, 
is to create in the young mind an aversion for language classes. A con- 
tributor)' factor is the dearth of simple and entertaining readmg matter 
in the language capable of creating in the pupil a desire and an eagerness 
to peruse such books. ^Vith the emphasis no^v• placed rightly on the 
mother-tongue or regional language, tve hope that (a) teachers of langu- 
ages wll be given training in the methods to be adopted in such teaching, 
and (b) that ever)- encouragement %rill be given to \vell qualified persons to 
produce books in prose and poetry suited to the different stages of educa- 
tion of school children. 

We have referred to the need to encourage the study of the classics 
at the High School stage. ^Ve believe tliat if the classics are to be studied 
by an increasing number of students and if they are to become popular, 
there is even greater need for a revision of the methods of teaching them. 
In the modern set up of education, there is urgent need to revise old 
methods and to employ modem techniques in the study of languages, so 
as to interest the student and to create in him a love for the stud)- of classics. 

IVe have not refen-ed to the need for the study of other foreign 
languages at this stage. IVe believe that the need for such study by a 
few of the students trill increase with the role that India is bound to 
play in international affairs. It is to the interest of the countr)- that 
there should be people who are conversant tvith one or other of the many 
foreign languages, European and Asiatic, because of their use in trade, 
commerce, politics and public affairs. IVe realise that in most cases the 
study of such languages may be usefully taken up at higher educational 
levels, through the University or other institutions of higher training. 
IVe would, hotvever, recommend that opportunities should be available 
in a few of the Higher Secondar)- Schools at least for some pupils to take 
up one or other of these languages, should they so desire. 

We may state that to the large majority, the study of languages 
r\-ould be a means to an end and not an end in itself ; to the ferv %rith a 
flair for languages the study of such languages vill be a life's mission 
and such scholars should be given ever)- encouragement to contribute to 
the wealtli of the language undismayed by utilitarian considerations. 
AVhatcver be the objective, the maintenance of proper standards in tlie 
teachers and taught should alu-a)-s receive due consideration. 

Conclusion 

From what has been stated, it would be apparent that unanimity 
of opinion is hardly possible in the consideration of such an important 
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subject. The difTcrcnccs rcflerlctl in the opininiv, r\j)ir-'e(l by nnr wit- 
nesses have also Ijceu renectccl in the clelilH-r.ilions of the frommi-’itui. 
Some felt that English should no longer oerupy its p„-e,u po-ition, that 
the scope and methods of teaching Englisl, .simnld be changed .and that 
dining the transitional period the study of the subject m:xy |,e tnadc 
optional at the Loivcr .Secondary stage. On this basis they have iruun- 
mended that English should be an optional subject of stmly'at the Middle 
School stage. Others, however, feel that under present conditions ami 
taking due note of the development of the legional hauguages and the 
official language of the Centre, it is necessary that a son.td knonlethm of 
English should be considered a prc-iequisitc to studies at the higher It-vels 
of learning whether in the University or in other institutions' For this 
reason, it is stated that English should be a compuKora- subject of stutlv 
m the Sccondar>’ School beginning from the Middle School stage. 

The question has been raised whether in view of the possibilltv of 
a large number not pursuing higher courses of study, a foreign language 
should be made compulsoty lor such persons. It is'difficuli at any stag- 
to determine with any degree ot certainty those uho can prowtd to 
higher education and those who cannot. Nor can it be suggested that a 
particular group will not be in a position to take to higher education at 
a particular stage of study. In view of these dilTculiics it is suggested 
that no student should be handicapped by ignorance of a language which 
will ultimately determine the career that he should choose. It should 
also be recognised that even in regard to many of the diversified courses 
of instruction as matters stand at present, a knowledge of English 
will be extremely useful for understanding the subject better and ibr furtlicr 
study of the same subject. All these considerations lead to the conclusion 
that a study of English should be given due position in secondary' schools 
and facilities should be made available at the Middle School stage for its 
study on an optional basis. 

In the case of those students passing out of the Senior Basic Schools 
or from Middle Schools who have not taken English as a subject of study 
provision has been made in the curriculum for an elementary' course in 
English. In the case of those who wish to go to higher education, special 
arrangements should be made in the Secondary Schools to enable them to 
take the Advanced Course in English. 

the offielTf"' iT becoming 

the official language of the Centre and of some States, every pupil at th! 

secondary stage should be given an opportunity of acquilg a basic 

nowledge of the language and it be left to him to develop it according 
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to his needs. From this point of \dew it is stressed that Hindi should be 
taught during the middle school or the senior basic stage, 

■We have already referred to the fact that in regard to the position 
of Hindi as a spoken language, the country- may be dinded into three 
regional groups. Consequently the standard of achievement in these 
three areas may be different ; in this connection ^ve endorse the recom- v 
mendations made by the Conference of Professors of Hindi, that the stand- 
ard in Hindi areas should be progressively raised, ^vhile in the non-Hindi 
areas the standard should be based mainly on the student's capacity to 
comprehend the language and use it in everj-day situations. 

As regards the classical language, it is felt that pronsion should be 
made for students desiring to take to these studies to have the necessary'- 
opportunity to do so eidier at the High School or Higher Secondarj' School 
stage. 

It was felt by some that in \aew of the difficulties already pointed 
out in tlie regions, it should be left to the regions tliemselves to plan out 
how best these languages could be studied at the different stages of the 
secondary school. "We, however, feel that under present circumstances it* \ 
should be possible for a child to learn three languages. It is no doubt true 
the scripts being different the strain will be a little hea\y, but we believe 
that it is easier for the child to learn these languages at an early stage t 
than at a later stage. At the Senior Basic or the Middle School stage, ! 
therefore, when the child has already learnt the motlier tongue and it will ! 
continue to pursue its study, Hindi and English may be introduced. A 
principle, ^vhich we feel, is necessary to obsen-e is that two different 
languages should not be introduced at the same time and tliercfore one 
of them should be introduced at the initial stage and tlie other a year later. 

At the end of the Lower Secondar)- or Senior Basic stage, it should 
be left to the pupil concerned to continue the study of one or the other 
of two languages, Hz., Hindi and English and to take to a classical language 
at the High School or Higher Secondan- School stage should he so desire. 
The selection of language can therefore be left to the pupil at the High 
School or Higher Secondars- stage depending on die nature of the course 
he proposes to pursue. 

In regard to some of the vocational courses taken in the diversified 
scheme of studies at the High School or Higlier Secondan- stage, it mav 
be necessary diat English should be continued. Tiie question whether 
English should continue to be used for certain technical or tcchnoloHcal 
subjects at the Higher Secondary stage and at the University has been 
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widely canvassed. It has been represented that at present neither the. 
regional language nor the federal language can step into the brcaefi and 
supply the necessary literature in the parlicnlar subject of r.tudy for the 
higher stages of learning. Among lire reasons stated were : the great 
paucity of standard books in the languages concerned ; at present several 
of the languages are still in the process of developing a literature suited 
to the exposition of modern scientific thought. It is important to realise 
that if books arc to be produced, they must be produced not as transla- 
tions but as original works by authors competent to write such books and 
in the language concerned. The paucity of authoi-s who have contriluited 
to the literature in scientific and technical subjects in India is well known. 
The necessity, therefore, of reading in English or in some foreign language 
many of the books now produced in higher ranges of learning cannot be 
disputed ; moreover English is at present the medium of instruction 
in many Universities and will be the language used by the Centre and 
certain States for some years to come. It is fell that until books written 
in the regional languages replace books now available in a foreign 
language, it is inevitable that students will need to have a good knowledge 
of English to study the subjects in the books available in that language. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The mother tongue or the regional language should generally 
be the medium of instruction throughout the secondary school stage, subject 
to the provision that for linguistic minorities special facilities should be 
made available on the lines suggested by the Central Advisor)' Board of 
Education. 

2. During the Middle School stag e, every child should be taught 
at least two languages. English and Hindi should be introduced at tire 
end of the Tunior B asic stage, subject to the principle that no trvo languages 
should be introduced in the same year. 

3. At the High and Higher Secondary stage, at least trvo languages 
should be studied, one of which being the mother tongue or the 
regional language. 


/ 



CHAPTER VI 


CURRICULUM IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

I 

For many decades there lias been a strong and persistent criticism 
of the existing secondary school curriculum. During the course of our 
investigations we heard these criticisms repeated over and over again. 

The main points of these criticisms arc that 

(i) the present curriculum is narrowly conceived, 

(ii) it is bookish and theoretical, 

{Hi) it is over-crowded, without providing rich and significant 
contents, 

{iv) it makes inadequate provision for practical and other kinds 
. of activities which should rcasonalily find room in it, if it 

is to educate the whole of the personality. 

(z;) it does not cater to the various needs and capacities of the 
adolescents, 

(vi) it is dominated too much by examinations, and 

(t;ii) it docs not include technical and vocational subjects. which 
arc so necessary for training the students to take part 
in the industrial and economic development of the country. 

A Narro^v Conception of the Curriculum 

In our opinion, there is room for some of these criticisms. It would 
not be correct to state, as some maintain, that the present curriculum has 
no goal in \'icw. IVhat is true, however, is that it is narrowly concci\'cd, 
mainly in terms of the admission requirements of the colleges. This 
continues to be the case even today in spite of the many attempts made 
from time to time to remedy the defect. At one time, the examination 
at the end of the High School was known as the “ Entrance Examination,” 
thereby clearly indicating its scope and purpose. At a later stage, it 
came to be known as the Matriculation Examination denoting very- much 
the same thing though in a different manner. The word ‘ matriculation ’ 
implied that its purpose was the registration of students for entrance to 
the University. The present practice is to call it the School Lca\7ng 
Certificate or Sccondars' School Examination implying thereby a certain 
shift of emphasis in the purpose of the e.xamination. But, unfortunately, 
this is more nominal than real. Even no^v most of the pupils who sit 
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for tliis examination aspire to join college. If they do not, or cannot, do 
so, it is generally due to financial reasons. The demands of collegiate 
education still hold sway over the entire field of school education in India. 
^Ve were informed that certain high school courses are unpopular because 
there is no provision for pursuing them at college. This has tended to 
bring the high school courses into closer conformity with the pattern of 
University courses. Another factor which has had the same effect is the 
close dependence of public sendees on University degrees. Most of the 
higher posts in the public services are not open to any one who has not 
passed a University examination. Ekewherc in this report we have 
discussed at some length the adverse effects of the present method of 
rccniitment to the public services on secondary education and have 
suggested certain measures for improving the position. 

Emphasis on Bookish Knowledge 

Owing to the great influence that the college curriculum exercises 
o\'cr the secondary' school curriculum the latter has become unduly bookish 
and theoretical. University courses are, by their nature, academic and 
theoretical and deal largely with abstractions and generalisations. It is 
only in the last fifty years that practical and applied aspects of different 
branches of kno^vlcdgc, chiefly the sciences, have found a place in the 
University courses but even now the emphasis is more on the academic 
than on the practical aspect. At the high school stage we definitely 
need a different approach. The High School pupils do not yet possess 
the intellectual maturity to deal competently with abstract theories and 
generalisations. Moreover, these schools have to cater for pupils, many 
of whom are not academically minded and all of whom will certainly not 
go to the University. In fact, under normal circumstances, the majority 
of the high school leavers do, and should enter into practical life. For 
such students a narrowly conceived bookish curriculum does not obviously 
provide the right kind of preparation. They need to participate in various 
kinds of intellectual and physical activities, practical occupations and social 
experiences which is not possible, through the mere study of books. In 
the course of the last half ccnturj', a realisation of this fact has brought 
about almost a revolution in the conception of the high school curriculum. 
In many educationally progressive countries, its scope has been very much 
widened and its purpose is to cater for the entire range of the pupil’s 
interests and capacities — intellectual, physical, emotional, aesthetic and 
'ocial. For his all-round development, we must provide a wide and 
varied range of occupations, activities and experiences. We must give 
Uiur praetirai training in the art of living and show him through actual 
e'-p'-rience how community life is organised and sustained. IVe have to 
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do all this, not because we necessarily want our pupils to start earning, 
their living immediately, but because such knowledge and experience 
contribute to the all-round growth of their personality. This advocacy 
of a broad-based curriculum catering for an all-round development of 
the pupil should not, however, be confused with another issue which many 
of the witnesses raised regarding the content of the various subjects of tire 
curriculum. They complained of the over-crowding of the present 
syllabus, of the multiplicity of subjects and the heax’y content-load in the 
different subjects. There is a great deal of justification for this cridcism. 
It is desirable, in the first instance, to reduce the muldplicity of subjects 
as much as possible. It is not often realised that the complaint of over- 
crowding is largely due to the muldplicity of subjects, presented as separate 
entities, without bringing out their organic inter-relationship. So, in 
framing the curriculum an attempt should be made to see whether certain 
subjects can be grouped in large, organically related units dealing with 
certain broad areas of human knowledge and interest. Thus it is 
psychologically preferable to present subjects centering round the study 
of the social environment and human relations under the comprehensive 
heading of “ Social Studies ” than to teach a number of separate subjects 
like History, Geography, Civics and Economics in Avater-dght compart- 
ments. Similarly, the study of the physical environment and man’s 
relation to Nature can be presented fruitfully through a coherent and 
organically related syllabus in “ General Science ”. Teaching of separate 
subjects like Physics, Chemistr>% Botany, Zoolog>', Hygiene, etc., may 
have certain advantages from a narrow instructional point of \aew but, 
apart from the fact that this involves over-crowding of the syllabus, that 
approach docs not give the students a realistic and organic understanding 
of the world in which they are luting. Each particular subject becomes 
a group of facts, principles and formulae to be learnt rather than a window 
opening out on a certain, significant aspect of life. A clear realisation of 
the dificrence between tliesc two approaches will pro\tidc a valuable 
principle of guidance both in the organisation of the curriculum and the 
choice of right methods. Moreover, if children are given an opportunity 
to carr^' on practical activities in connection with the various subjects 
that they are learning — for instance, laboratory' ^vork in the teaching of 
science — it tends to reduce the feeling of boredom. 

There is also an undoubted tendency to crowd tire syllabus of each 
subject rvith too many facts and details, often of little significance and 
an unwelcome burden on the memor%-. Our curriculum makers have 
usually suffered from the besetting sin of the “ specialist ” -who tries to 
put as much of his favourite subject matter as possible into tire curriculum 
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and the text-books and is more concerned with the logical and scientific 
demands of the subject than the needs, the psychology and the interests 
of the learners. Often Committees of Courses which meet for the 
reorganisation of the syllabus end up by introducing additional subject- 
matter, unrelated to the students’ life and interests, instead of carefiiHy 
sifting the contents from the point of view of their significance and relevance. 
The syllabus of History is a good instance of this tendency where, even 
at the upper primary or lower secondary or senior Basic stage, long-forgotten 
incidents and persons of ancient history have been resuscitated under 
the fond delusion that learning certain dull facts about them rvill enrich 
the students’ mind and deepen their appreciation of national culture. 
This ^vrong approach is due to the failure to realise the difference between 
rich subject-matter and a large heap of miscellaneous items of information. 
Only that curriculum content is justifiable in schools which adds to the 
understanding or the appreciation or the efficiency of students and can- 
bc grasped by them intelligently, pleasantly, and with a clear realisation 
that, in some way, it is contributing to the enrichment of their life and 
activities. IVe have stressed this fact at some length because we are 
convinced that unless the syllabus of every school subject is, on the one 
hand, lightened by dropping overboard the cargo of inert, uninteresting 
and useless subject-matter and, on the other hand, enriched by the inclusion 
of interesting and significant material that will give joy and insight to 
students, it cannot become a truly educative medium. And the criterion 
for deciding what is interesting or uninteresting, significant or otherwise, 
must not be the recommendation of the scientist or the historian or the 
geographer or the litcratcur but the attitude of the students and intelligent, 
understanding teachers. In view of the importance of this matter we 
would recommend, as a proposal of high priority, the establishment in 
each State and at the Centre — preferably in association with Teachers’ 
Training institutions — of Bureaus or Boards charged with the duty of 
curricular research on lines which have been successfully tried in some 
IVcstcm countries, notably the United States. It should be the function 
of such Boards constantly to evaluate and sift the existing curricula in the 
light of the students’ psychological interests as well as the changing and 
dc.-cloping sociological needs. The details of the curricula in each subject 
should be settled on the basis of this continuous research. 

In this connection it is important to bear in mind that it is neither 
po'uhlc nor desirable to teach children all the facts, even the most 
iir.p'irtaru of them, that they are likely to need in later life. It is often 
till, iil-conccivcd desire that is responsible for the present over-crowded 
and un uit.iblc syll.-ffimcs ; if it is resisted, they could be considerably 
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lightened. It is more important to a\\'aken interest and curiosity- in the 
child’s mind and to teach him the methods and teclinique of acquiring 
knowledge than to burden his memorj’^ uath miscellaneous information 
“ against tlie rainy day.” If he has acquired this mastery over the tools 
of learning, he tvill be able to add to his kno^vlcdge under tlie spur of 
felt need. Our teachers should remember that completion of tire school 
course or of the college course is not the end of education rvhich is in 
reality, a continuous life-long process. Even a little knowledge, acquired 
pleasantly and thoroughly and uith tire feeling that it has real significance 
for us, is better than a great deal of miscellaneous, ill-digested knowledge 
unrelated to life. Tlie former r\dll quicken interest and open the gateway 
to continuous learning •, the latter may kill curiosity and create distaste 
for further learning. In organising our curricula and selecting methods 
of teaching, we must not lose sight of tlris crucial principle. 

Lack of Adaptation to Individual Differences 

During the period of adolescence, pupils develop indir-idual tastes, 
interests and special aptitudes, but the present curriculum hardly takes 
note of tiiese indhidual dilferences. At one time it tras generally held 
that these differences begin to manifest themselves at about the age of 
11 and this provided tlie basis for a break at that age in the educational 
pattern. But later researches tend to the conclusion that this develop- 
ment takes place nearer 13. "Whatever be the precise age svhen tliese 
differences appear, they have an important educational significance ssitli 
U'hicli educationists must reckon. There have been many attempts to 
classify these varied abilities under certain broad categories for purposes 
of education and educational organisation. In England, three broad 
categories are recognised — academic, technical and practical — correspond- 
ing to which there arc three different tspes of secondar)' schools — Grammar, 
Technical and Modern. In India also, a few States have made an attempt 
to introduce different types of secondary courses for pupils of different 
abilities. But, on the whole, the present curriculum does not make 
adequate provision for this diversity of tastes and talents. High School 
courses do proride for certain ‘ options ’ ; but ver\- often the scope and 
range of such options is narrow and limited, "IMiat is needed is a broadly 
conceived curriculum -which rvill give free room for the development of 
different Upcs of abilities through studies and actirities, congenial to such 
development. 

Domination by Examinations 

There can be little doubt that the present secondary’ curriculum 
is dominated by examinations. It is a matter of cver\* day experience 
to which tcaclrcrs, parents and children can all bear testimony because 
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all suffer under its strain. ^Ve Imvc discussed ilic inniienre uf examina- 
tions on education in a separate chapter and it is not, tliereFore, ncecssary 
to dilate on tliis problem licrc. 

Lack of Provision for Technical and Voc.ational .Studies 

Tlicrc is a long standing complaint tiiat secondary selioo!-. iiavc made 
no provision for technical and vocational subjceis. ‘IV) meet this tiiticism, 
attempts have been made from time to time — for example, in If!h2 !)y the 
Indian Education Commission which rceommended tlie introdnetion of 
practical and prc-tcchnical and pre -vocational subjceis — to ■^ct tight this 
deficiency. These and more recent attempts made by Universities and 
other bodies which control secondary- cdncalion, h.nvc not proved vers' 
successful. One main reason for this failure is that prosision for technical 
education must go along with the development of industries ; it cannot 
precede, or bring about, such progress. Lack of industri.ii and commerci.tl 
development in the country' w'as rcsponsiltlc for the unpopulaiity of such 
courses wherever they were introduced. Absence of \rtll-traincd teachers 
and proper material facilities w.ns another contributory factor. Moreover, 
the immense prestige of the Universities and the hire of their “ academic ” 
courses also stood in the way of those new coiincs meeting with proper 
response. The situation has, however, radically changed now. Our 
industrial revolution has started and, under its impact, the chaiactcr of 
Indian economy has begun to change slowly but inevitably. The second 
world war has greatly hastened the process and accelerated the pace of 
industrialization. With the attainment of political freedom icccntly, the 
expansion of industries has become an integral part of nation.al policy. 
The Planning Commission has drawn up an elaborate plan for the rapid 
industrialization of the countiy and the first Five-Year Plan has been 
launched already. All this underlines the importance of technical education 
and holds out the hopes that new avenues of employment ^\'ill open out for 
persons possessing technical training and competence. In the field of 
secondary education this calls for the introduction of diversified types of 
courses to meet the needs of an expanding industrial economy. If secondary' 
education remains exclusively academic and does not develop practical 
skills and aptitudes, suitable candidates ivill not be forthcoming for 
admission to Technical institutions which ^vill not, therefore, be able to 
pull their full weight in our national life. On the other hand, a suitable 
reorientation of secondary education will help to produce skilled \vorkcrs 
and technicians who will provide efficient personnel for industry and 
make our various national projects successful. In fact it is the special 
function of secondary education to provide the country W'ith the second 
line of its leaders in all walks of national life — art, science, industry and 
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commerce. The present unilateral system is not planned to provide such 
leadership which is yet another argument for its diversification. 

Wc might perhaps sum up all these criticisms by saying tirat, like 
secondary education, the secondary curriculum is out of tune with life 
and fails to prepare students for life. It docs not give them a real under- 
standing of or insight into, the world outside the school, into ^vhich they 
will have to enter presently. The starting point for curricular reconstruc- 
tion must, therefore, be the desire to bridge the gulf bettvecn the school 
subjects and the rich and varied activities that make up the warp and 
woof of life. 

The Basic Principles of Curriculum Construction 

Wc are now in a position to enumerate briefly the principles 
on tvhich the curriculum should be based. These have been brought out 
by implication already in the preceding discussion but it will be helpful 
to restate them clearly and coherently. In the first place, it must be 
clearly understood that, according to the best modern educational thought, 
curriculum in this context does not mean only the academic subjects 
traditionally taught in th e school but it includes the total ity of^j^erienccs 
that a pupil receives through the manifold activities that go on in the 
school, in the classroom, library^ laboratory’’, workshop, play^bunds 
and in the numerous informal contacts between teachers and pupils. In 
this sense, the tvhole life of the school becomes the curriculum which can 
touch the life of the students at all points and help in the evolution of a 
balanced personality. 

Secondly, there should be enough variety and elasticity in the 
curriculum to allow for individual differences and adaptation to individual 
need and interests. Any attempt to force uncongenial subjects and studies 
on children, unfit to take them up, is bound to lead to a sense of frustration 
and to hinder their normal development. There arc, of course, certain 
• broad areas of knowledge, skill and appreciation with ts’hich all children^ 
must come into contact and these must find a place in the curriculum. 
Wc shall discuss presently what these subject-areas arc, but it is necessary 
that they should be kept to the minimum and should not be beyond the 
students’ powers and capacities. In other words, the same standard of 
achievement should not be expected of all. 

Thirdly, the curriculum must be vitally and organically related 
to community life, interpreting for the child its salient and significant 
features and allotring him to come into contact with some of its important 
actmtics. Obviously', this tvould irnply giving an important place to 
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productive work which is the backbone of organised human life. It would 
also postulate that a general curriculum, which m.ny be prescribed by 
the Education Department for a whole school system, must be capable of 
adaptation to local needs and situations. The teacher should build up 
in the minds of the students a lively sense of being an integral part of 
the local community and the local community .should Ijc enabled to realise 
that the school is a vital and invaluable part of its life. 

Fourthly, tire curriculum should be designed to train the students 
not only for work but also for leisure. IVc have already argued the ease 
for the introduction of a variety of activities — social, aesthetic, sport, 
etc., — in the school. This is recommended not only to nrake a school life 
pleasant and meaningful for the student here and noW' but also because the 
cultivation of varied interests and dificrent hobbies provide excellent 
training for leisure which, after all, forms an important and, quantitatively 
quite large, area of every individual’s life. 

Fifthly, it should not stultify its educational value by being split 
up into a number of isolated, uncoordinated water-tight subjects. Subjects 
should be inter-related and, within each subject, the contents should 
so far as possible be envisaged as “ broad-fields ” units tvhich can be 
correlated better with life rather than narrow items of information. 

The Curriculum at the Middle School Stage 

We are now in a position to indicate in broad outline the curriculum 
for our future secondary schools. These schools fall into two main 
categories. The first category includes middle schools and senior Basic 
schools, schools which eater generally for the pupils of the age-group 11 
to 13. The second category includes high schools and higher secondary 
schools, the high schools providing a three-year course and the higher 
secondary a four-year course. The age-range of pupils in liigh schools 
will approximately be 14 to 16 and in higher secondary schools 14 to 17. 
The necessity for maintaining, for the present, two different types of 
secondary schools, high schools and higher secondary schools, — has already 
been explained in Chapter IV of our report. 

The middle or senior basic stage is a continuation of the primary' 
(junior basic) stage. As long therefore as middle schools exist, tlieir 
course must not differ materially from the senior basic course. Eventually 
those schools can easily be transformed into senior basic schools. It is not 
really desirable to have the distinct and separate types of courses at tlris 
stage, as the existence of basic and non-basic schools side by side tends 
to create a kind of unhealthy caste distinction in education. The main 
difference between the middle school and senior basic school courses will 
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be in the method of approach and of teaching ; but' the educational pro- 
gramme, ;.c., the subjects and courses to be covered and tlie activities 
underUiken, ^vill as far as possible be similar. 

Again, as the Middle or senior Basic stage is a continuation of the 
primary stage, it is necessary to observe in framing the curriculum and 
planning the work for it tliat there is not a \dolent departure from the 
previous stage either in the contents of the curriculum or of the methods. 
Wc have kept this principle in view in recommending the curriculum for 
the middle stage. Regarding methods, it is now an accepted principle 
that the primary curriculum, \vhethcr basic or non-basic, should be based 
on activities. Therefore, in the middle school curriculum, the emphasis 
should be on artivities sa-that^er£miav-bem&.deD artiu-e from the prin ciples 
underlying the pupils’ education at the primary stage. 

The special function of the curriculum at the middle stage is to 
introduce the pupil in a general ivay to the^ gnificant departm ents of 
human kno wledge and ac tivity. These will naturally and obviously 
include language and liter^urCj^ social studies, natural sciences, and 
mathematics which have always formed part of every secondar>' school 
curriculum. But there arc a few other subjects ^vhose claims are not so 
freely admitted, or admitted in a grudging manner so that their position in 
the curriculum is regarded as ornamental or at best secondaiy. In this 
group ive include art, music and craft. These subjects demand expression 
and achievement, ivith as much importance in their own way as the purely 
intellectual subjects ; and they can be used for the education of the human 
mind as easily and effectively as the so-called intellectual subjects. 
Historically speaking, these came much earlier in tlie field of human activiU' 
long before subjects like mathematics, science and others came to be 
foimalised and regarded as worthy of hurhan pursuit. As valuable media 
for the development of the emotional side of the mind their place is certainly 
higher than that of the ordinaiy subjects. Their inclusion in the school 
curriculum is valuable for the proper development of the emotions and 
helpful to the growth of other aspects of the personality, intellectual, 
aesthetic and spiritual. "Who could deny the intellectual and aesthetical 
value to a student in the creation, undertaking and completing of a piece 
of art or music or handwork ? No apolog)' is needed today for including 
art, music and craft as essential elements in the school curriculum. 

It will be noticed that we have not included physical education in 
the above list of subjects. This is not due to any lack of appreciation of 
its place and importance in the educational programme. IVe consider it 
much more than a ‘ subject ’ in a curriculum. One of the main aims of 
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education is the proper physical development of every pupil, so essential 
for building up a healthy and balanced personality. As intellectual 
development comes through the study of various subjects, so physical 
development comes through various forms of activities. It is much wider 
than what is usually denoted briefly by the term ‘ P.T. ’. So physical 
education as scries of activities will form a part of the curriculum but the 
approach to it will be somervhat different from the approach to other 
subjects. 

IVc have stated that the function of the middle school curriculum 
is to introduce the pupil in a general way to certain broad fields of human 
knowledge and interest. IVe would like to underline the phrase ‘ in a 
general way The middle school is n ot the place for sp ecialisation, but 
the stage when a general introduction to all the broad and significant 
fields of kno^vledge can and should be given. The phrase ‘ in a general 
tvay ’ indicates the scope of the course ; it is not the depth of knowledge 
in any particular field but familiarity with tlie different important fields 
in which human mind has been active throughout the ages and out of 
which the pattern of human culture has been evolved. The purpose 
therefore/ i s two-fold' l' the child as the inheritor of the treas ures of human 
civilisation' has the right firstly, to~know_what its main components are, 
and secondly, as a rcstdt of acquiring that knowledge to choose at a later 
stage, the particular field in which he can in his own w'ay contribute his 
share to this fund of human culture. Therefore, strictly speaking, nothing 
which has abiding and significant value for humanity can be omitted from 
the child’s curriculum. Great discrimination tvill be required in selecting 
from this vast treasure such elements as the child can understand and 
appreciate at this stage. Again, it is in this middle stage that the special 
abilities and interests of the individual child tend tolcrystalisc^^and take 
shape. In view of this, the middle school curriculum has to be of an 
i' cxploratoty character.^ By providing a broad-based and general curri- 
culum and an appropriate environment in the school, we can help the 
child to discover his own tastes and talents. 

It may be argued that such an approach is likely to make the 
curricuhim hcatv. It need not be so, since what wc arc aiming at this 
smpc ii\not jdcplh of knowlcdgct'in any particular field! but, a ./general 
undemanding and appreciation of the significant elements of human 
aihnrc. Tlic curriculum must not be overloaded with too many facts 
and iirms of infomtatlon with what Whitehead has called “ dead bits of 
kno-.vbdge.” 'Hic aim should be to give the child an appreciation of 
hiim-in achievement in different fields, to widen his outlook and broaden 

Li'. iy.mp\thi«. 
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Keeping in view the above considerations we suggest the folio-wing 
broad outline of the middle school curriculum : 

1. Languages, 

2. Social Studies, 

3. General Science, 

4. Mathematics, 

5. Art and Music, 

6. Graft, and 

7. Physical Education. 

Under languages, will come the mother-tongue, the natural medium 
of self-expression or the regional language. Next would come the official 
language of the Republic, i.c., Hindi a knowledge of which is necessary 
in the wider interests of national life and national unity. Where Hindi 
is the mother tongue, the pupil may study another language. 

The place of the different languages in our educational programme 
at different stages has been fully discussed in the earlier chapter. In 
view of the arguments stated there, it is necessary for the present to find 
a place for English in the middle school curriculum. Every school should 
make provision for the teaching of the official language, Hindi and the 
international language, English. It may, however, be provided that 
English is not to be treated as a compulsory subject of study if the pupil 
or guardian does not wish it to be studied. In the case of those pupils 
who do not desire to study English, an alternative arrangement should 
be made for the study of another language. In schools ^vhicll provide 
for the study of English on an optional basis there should also be alternative 
arrangements for an advance d cou rse in the mother longue for those -vv’ho 
do not take the optional course in English. 

"With two other languages besides the mother tongue, the course in 
languages will be rather heavy. It is unavoidable in a country^ like ours 
which has a multiplicity of languages and tvc should be prepared to pay 
tills price for the ivcalth of our linguistic heritage. One midgating fact, 
however, is that these languages will be introduced -when the child iviil 
have acquired a certain amount of mastery over his mother tongue. Also 
in order to lessen the burden we have already suggested tliat only one new' 
language should be begun in any one year. Moreover, with regard to the 
second and third languages the emphasis will be on the language aspect 
only. The aim will be to introduce the child to the practical use of the 
two languages -while the literan- aspect ivill be kept definitely in the 
background. 
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IVc have already explained at some length why it is important to 
include art, music and craft in the middle school curriculum. With regard 
to art and music, a certain amount of natural ability is needed for efficiency 
and every child tvill not be able to attain the same standard ; but there 
is no reason ^vhy every child should not be given a chance to benefit by the 
cultural values implicit in the study of art and music. 

IVith regard to crafts ^vc would like to emphasise the importance 
of the local crafts and the use of local materials. They have a tradition 
behind them which will be familiar to every child in the locality. They 
also possess a certain amount of emotive significance which has considerable 
educational value. 

The Curriculum at the High and Higher Secondary School Stage 

By the end of the middle school the special abilities and interests 
of the pupils would generally be taking definite form ; at least, it will be so 
with most of the pupils. So the curriculum at the high school stage (both 
for high schools and higher secondary schools) should be, as far as possible, 
framed on the basis of these abilities and interests. We have no scientific 
data available to help us to arrange in categories — if that were possible — 
thc.se special abilities and interests in terms of well-defined and compact 
educational programmes. But if a number of well thought out programmes 
arc offered, the young people will be in a position to choose from among 
them in accordance with their own abilities and inclinations. So we have 
to provide varied courses in high schools and higher secondary schools with 
a fairly \ridc latitude for choice. This, however, is not to be treated as 
specialisation in the narrow sense of the word. Its primary object is to 
provide /suitable scope for the development of the special interests oLpupils. 
Specialisation, on tlic other hand, implies e.xclusivcncss of interest which 
is rightly condemned at too early an age. A reference to the curriculum 
niggested by us would indicate how we have tried to avoid that kind of 
tiarrou- specialisation. 

In the high school stage there is yet another criterion which will 
help tis in deciding what Would be the appropriate curriculum for any 
p.articular pupil. For the large majority of these adolescents this will be 
ai! the education that they will receive. In a normally functioning 
rdur.ational system, not more than twenty-live to thirty per cent of the 
pup:!', ii’ high schools arc likely to go to the Univenitics and other insti- 
tiiti.-,ir. of higher learning such as technological and similar institutions. 

mo- 1 r.f them h.avc to think of earning a firing and the educational, 
pr> -.p-.rtnine 'iiould give them some training in this direction — not so 
t.’iu';: in terms of specific vocations as in training their practical aptitudes 
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in preparation for definite vocational work later. The educational pro- 
gramme will not be narrowly vocational, but will have a definite vocational 
bias. For example, a young student who shows signs of mechanical 
apdtude and is interested in things mechanical may take a course with 
a technical bias— not to become an engineer but to get^^gene^^ntro- 
duction to that field of engineering which he may like to choose, as his 
v^caSonT^^^FrUrther training. Besides, giving him some training of a 
technical kind, the course should also give him a reasonable amount of 
general education so that he may be fit to discharge his duties as a human- 
being and a citizen trained in the greatest of all arts the art of living. 
Similarly, another student may take a course in agriculture not necessarily 
to become a farmer, but because he is interested in agriculture as a most 
valuable human occupation and an essential part of human economy. 
His understanding of the various aspects of agriculture >vould certainly 
make him a better member of society, even though he may not actually 
become a farmer. A good teacher should always be able to exploit the 
educational possibilities implicit in these subjects. There is no doubt 
that the so-called technical subjects have considerable cultural value, 
which should be fully explored. In fact, with the great advances during 
the last hundred years in science and technology, the concept of culture 
itself has become wider and more comprehensive ; science and technique 
are as much a part of it as the older disciplines of liberal studies. It is 
this approach which will have to be adopted in our secondary institutions 
distinguishing them from the purely vocational schools. 

There is yet another consideration which tvill determine the 
organisation of the curriculum in these high schools and the higher 
secondary schools. Pupils will come to them from middle schools as well 
as senior basic schools. As long as some differences exist in the courses 
and methods of teaching in these two types of schools, it would be advisable 
to provide an initial period of transition in the high school stage which 
will enable students drawn from different schools to pass through certain 
common educational experiences and programmes and develop a common 
outlook and approach to their work. Therefore, we suggest that in the 
first school year the courses should follow, to some extent, the general 
pattern of courses in tlie preceding stage and that differentiation should 
come in the second year. 

The courses in the high schools and the higher secondary schools 
will follow the same pattern. They will consist of certain core subjects 
common to all and certain optional subjects. The difference in the period 
of education (three years in the one case and four years in the other) makes 
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it Jicrcs'sary to liavc two level', of inteioalion of liie Milijrt t-iitattrr v.ith 
the eore .'.ubject:'. as \vell as the optional Mili'ird-:. 'I h'- lii;;li ''ptiol'. vsill 
obviously offer a liglilcr eoiitrc as lar as the fontrni'- are fonfrmrd but, 
witbin the limitr. of each pat tieiilar »omrr, tlieie 'liouhl be as tinifh 
integration of .sitlijcct-inatler as jiossible. ilt is I.ir). of, Midi int/'-pation 
which mahc.s the ciirrieiihiin fipcn to tin- eiitiei' rn erf liriiu; rli jointf-d aiirl 
overloaded. 

The need for developing an integiaied efairre is so great that, iirtearl 
of allowing pupils to choose from a very wide rang'e of options .attoriling 
to their individual inclination — as is done in eritain rciuntrirs and even 
in .some States in India — wc have preferred to group subjects under certain 
broad hcading.s in order to allow for jonic anuiiint of integration ;uul 
correlation. Complete freedom of choice without any guidance either 
from parents or from teachers is not educationally {le.sirabic and in the 
choice of subjects within a group, the pupils should get the benefit of e.vpert 
educational guidance. .Such guidance is essential for the siircc.s.s of any 
educational programme and wc hope that before long it v.ill be available 
to all our educational systems. \Vc have discussed this problem of 
educational and vocational guid.ancc at some length in Chapter IX of 
our Report. 

AVe arc now in a position to give the broad outline of the curriculum 
at the high school and the higher sccondar)- stage. This curriculum is 
intended to be only suggestive and no attempt lias been made to work 
out the details under each subject. Tlic State Departments of Education 
will have to work out the details and fill the outline after making a careful 
study and invxstigation of the problem as wc have clscwlicrc suggested. 

The curriculum as wc envisage it will consist of the following : 

A. (i) Mother tongue or Regional language or a Composite 
course of the mother tongue and a Classical language. 

(ii) One other language to be chosen from among the following ; 

(fl) Hindi (for those whose mother tongue is not 
Hindi). 

(6) Elementary English (for tliose who have not 
studied it in the middle 5tagc). 

(c) Advanced English (for those tvho had studied 

English in tlie earlier stage). 

(d) A modern Indian language (other than Hindi). 

(c) A modern foreign language (other than English). 

(/) A Classical language. 
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B. (i) Social Studies — general course (for the first two years 

only). 

(ii) General Science including Mathematics — general course 
(for the first two years only). 

C. One Craft to be chosen from the follo'vving list (^vhich may 

be added to according to local needs) ; 

(a) Spinning and Weaving. 

(b) IVood'-^vork. 

(c) Metal Avork. 

(«?) Gardening. 

(e) Tailoring. 

(f) T>T3ography. 

(5) Workshop Practice. 

(A) Sewing, Needlework and Embroiderji 
(j) Modelling. 

D. Three subjects from one of the following groups : 

Group 1. (Humanilies) 

(a) A classical language or a third language from 
A (ii) not already taken. 

(A) History. 

(c) Geography. 

{d) Elements of Economics and Civics. 

(c) Elements of Psychology and Logic. . 

(f) Mathematics, 
fgl Music. 

ffij Domestic Science. 

Gnoup !Z. {Sciences') 

(q) Physics. 

(b) Chemistry*. 

(f) Biology. 

(rf) Geography. 

(c) Mathematics. 

(f) Elements of Physiology' and Hygiene (not to be 
taken with Biology). 

Group 3. {Technical) 

{a) .Applied Mathematics and Geometrical Dratving. 
{b) Applied Science. 

(f) Elements of Mechanical Engineering. 

{d) Elements of Electrical Engineering. 
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Group 4. {Commercial) 

{a) Commercial Practice. 

(6) Book-keeping. 

(c) Commercial Geography or Elements of Economics 

and Civics. 

(d) Shorthand and Typewriting. 

Group 5. {Agriadlure) 

{a) General Agriculture. 

{b) Animal Husbandry'. 

(c) Horticulture and Gardening. 

(d) Agricultural Chemistry and Botany. 

Group 6. {Fine Arts) 

(a) History of Art. 

{b) Drawing and Designing. 

(e) Painting. 

{d) Modelling. 

{e) Music. 

(/) Dancing. 

Group 7. {Home Science) 

{a) Home Economics. 

(i) Nutrition and Cookery. 

(c) Mother Craft and Child Care. 

{d) Household Management and Home Nursing. 

E. Besides the above a student may take at his option one additional 
subject from any of the above groups irrespective of whether or not he has 
chosen his other options from that particular group. 

It will be noticed that in this curriculum a pupil will ordinarily be 
required to take one other language besides his mother tongue. It may 
be Hindi or English or any other language according to his needs and 
choice. This arrangement will meet with the ordinary requirements of 
most pupils. We are definitely of the opinion that the curriculum should 
not be loaded with too many languages and while a majority should only 
study languages which are absolutely essential, those who possess linguistic 

1 ability should be able to take an additional third language, and in special 
cases under the note at E, he can choose yet another language if he cares 
to do so. 

We have recommended that a general course in social studies and 
general science should be provided .at the high school stage for those who 
do not take up these (or allied subjects) among their optionals. These 
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two subject together with the languages and a craft will really form the 
common core of the high school course. To this wll be added the group 
of special subjects chosen by the pupil in accordance with his abilities and 
interests. 

The courses in social studies and general science will be of a general 
nature and tliey rvill be taught in the first two high school years only, but 
they will not be examination subjects. Their main purpose will be to 
explain more fully than was possible in the middle stage — in an intelli- 
gent manner and without going into details — ^the social movements and 
forces tvhich are shaping their lives and the contributions that science is 
making in changing and regulating the social pattern. All should know 
something about them in order to live intelligently in the fast changing 
world of today. IVe shall discuss the purposes of teaching thSc'two^uF 
jects a little more fully later. 

A word of explanation is necessary to indicate the significance ol 
the phrase “those who do not take up these or allied subjects among their 
optionals” occurring in die last but one paragraph. A pupil taking up 
cither History' or Geograpiry or Elements of Economics and Cities, in the 
"humanities” group, will be required in the second year when differentiated 
courses begin, to take up the course in general science and not in social 
studies. Similarly a pupil taking the sciences, under the ‘science’ or ‘techni- 
cal’ or ‘agricultural’ group, should take the course in social studies, but not 
in general science. Students %vho take the commercial group v.’ill be 
studying some phases of social studies as a part of dreir course in commer- 
cial geography or elements of economics and civics. In th.at case they will 
be exempted from taking the social studies course but they will take 
the course in general science. For students taking the fine arts group some 
knowledge related to social studies may be covered in the course on the 
history' of art. So they will take the course in general science but not, 
ordinarily, in social studies. Tlie home science group should, we feel, 
take both social studies and general science for die first trvo years. 

IS’c have recommended that evcr\' high school student should take 
one craft. We consider it neccssaiv' that at this stage, cvers- student should 
devote some time to work with die liands and attain a reasonably high 
standard of proficiency in one particular craft, so that if ncccssan*, he may 
support himself by pursuing it. But it is not on economic grounds only 
tliat \\-c make this rccommendaUon. By working \s-ith the hands the adoles- 
cent learns the d ismite of labour and experiences the i ov of do ing constru c- 
tivc work. There is no greater educauve medium than making, ss-idi 
efficiency and integrits', diings of utility and beauty. It trains pracdcal 
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aptitudes, facilitates clarity of thinking, gives chances for co-operative 
work and thus enriches the entire personality. 

The craft chosen at the high school stage may or may not be the 
craft taken in the middle school stage by the pupil. While, no doubt, a 
certain amount of mechanical skill will be attained at the end of the middle 
school stage, there will be ample room for him to attain a higher standard 
of efficiency in the high school. For example, the aesthetic aspect will 
come into fuller play at this stage. An intellectual study of the economics 
of the craft and of the science involved in the craft processes will also be 
duly stressed. But the pupil should have the freedom to choose a new 
craft, if he so likes, when he comes to the high school. The period of time 
he can devote there is long enough for him to achieve a fairly high standard 
of efficiency in the craft. 

The training in crafts requires two fundamental principles to be 
observed. So far as the craft itself is concerned, proper training can only 
be given by one 'who is an expert in that particular craft. The second 
principle is that in giving this education in craft, the utilisation of the craft 
for craft-centred education will be possible only if a trained teacher fully 
qualified in the craft and in the scientific aspects thereof is available. For 
a transitional period, it will not be possible to get the teachers who are well- 
versed both in the craft and in the scientific aspects of teaching of the craft. 
Craft teaching in training colleges for a limited period of nine months or 
a year cannot possibly produce this type of teachers; and if craft education 
is not to suffer once again and be neglected in schools by being entrusted 
to such partially trained teachers who have not yet developed the skill in 
the craft sufficient to exemplify to the students, it will be necessary in the 
interim period for some years that a trained craftsman though not fully 
educated in the formal way should be associated with the trained teacher 
in the teaching of the crafts to the pupils. This expert in craft may be 
engaged on a part-time basis and may be able to help in training the boys 
in more than one type of craft. Another alternative is that such a trained 
dexterous craftsman may be utilised by several schools on a pre-planned 
basis of organised time-table of instruction. 

It will be seen that we have recommended seven groups of optional 
Courses. Other goups may, of course, be added to the list. Ordinarily, 
however, these seven groups would provide enough scope for full freedom 
of choice to pupils with different interests arid aptitudes. The State Depart- 
ments of Education should examine the position in the light of their 
experiences and modify or add to these groups. 
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The other point regarding the curriculum recommended by us has 
to be noted. The differentiated curriculum ^vill really begin in the second 
year though the selected craft will he taken up from the first year. One 
other subject may also be taken up in the first year for the sake of con- 
venience. But ^ve -irish to emphasise the point that except in the case 
of languages, the optional subjects need not all be studied throughout the 
course. A particular subject may be covered in t\s'o years or in three 
years depending on the nature of the subject. For example, the course 
in shorthand and type^vriting need not extend throughout the four school 
years. It may even be split up — typewriting being taught in the first year 
and shorthand in the last two years. 

^Ye are a^vare that a ne^v curriculum by itself, ho^vever good and 
carefully planned, cannot transform the educational system. Much nail 
depend on the details of the curriculum and on the methods of handling 
it. What is really needed, is a new orientation and a new approach. Again, 
a curriculum cannot be regarded as fixed for all times — it should be a 
matter of constant experimentation with a view to revising it from time 
-to time according to changing needs. The bounds of human knowledge 
are constantly expanding and, therefore, it is essential to go on examining 
and evaluating the contents of the curriculum, adding to it significant new 
items and ^vecding out from it whatever has ceased to have direct signi- 
ficance for the pupil and his immediate and future life. Therefore, as we 
have suggested elsewhere, (tl^rejs an urgent need for curricular research 
i n our country'. We hope t hat its importance ^viIl be clearly realised and 
arrangements made for it in the Training Colleges. 

■While discussing the basic principles of curriculum construction, 
wc have already indicated the nature of this new approach in the earlier 
part of this chapter. Wc have also touched briefly on physical education 
and art and craft teaching. It is really ncccssar\' to define this new approach 
with reference to ever\’ subject in the curriculum. It would, howc\-er, 
suffice for our purpose if we do so with reference to three of the most impor- 
tant core subjects — languages,'^sociaI studies and general science and briefly 
indicate what we expect from the teaching of these subjects at this stage. 

We would like to maltc it clear that it is not the nomenclature or 
the combination of subjects that matters in the curriculum but their actual 
contents. Otherwise, the subjects that we have suggested do not differ 
markedly from those that are being taught in many secondaty- schools at 
present. ^Vc have to be clear about tlic objectives that are aimed at, 
the values that arc expected to be derived by the pupil and the scope to 
be covered. So far as the scope is concerned, a.11 that wc need say is that 
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the attempt should not be to crowd as much matter as possible into ea 
subject but to pick out the most significant eleme nts, which are relevt 
to the age and the needs of the students. It is far more useful from 1 
educational point of view to understand and grasp thoroughly comp a 
dvely light subject -matter than to st udy a heavy syllabus in a mechani 
or '^perficial manner. In connection with the curricula research tl 
we have recommended, we would like specially to stress the importai 
of scruti nising the detailed syllabus in each subj ect t o eliminate unnec 
sary and irrelevant items of infor mat ion. We can only elucidate the pr 
•ciple here and not work out detailed syllabuses. Our educational authc 
ties who prescribe the courses, and our teachers who teach them need 
understand clearly the aims and objects they should keep in view in 
various subjects. We shall state them here very briefly and suggestiv 
with reference to Languages, Social Studies and General Science. 

Languages 

Amongst languages, the highest importance is to be given to 
mother tongue. This sounds like a platitude but is unfortunately not 
for, in the past, far more importance and time have been given to ot! 
languages. Any teacher, however poorly qualified, has been conside 
good enough to teach the mother tongue and, for long, even the gra 
and salaries of language teachers have been lower than those of ot; 
teachers. Learning the mother tongue does not imply merely 
capacity to read and write it anyhow and a continuous addition to 
students’ vocabulary. It is a most potent and comprehensive medium 
the education of the student’s entire personality. Through it a good teac! 
can train his pupils in clear thinking, which is one of the most import 
objectives of education, and in lucid, felicitous self-expression, which 
sides being a great social gift is an essential quality for successful democrj 
citizenship; he can also build up literary appreciation and good taste a 
educate the emotions. /Literature is a v ehicle for trainings the charac 
and inculcatingjhejrjgh^ense of values through the study of literary mast 
pieces and communion with the spirit of great writers. It also provi 
a useful insight into the mind and the culture of the past. But all th 
objectives can only be attained if the emphasis is placed on the right thi' 
self-expression in reading, writing and speech; study and appreciation 
literature as a mirror to life; reading of suitable general books of h 
quality tvith interest rather than concentration on text-books; appro: 
to literature as a source of joy and inspiration rather than a kill— joy d 
m grammar and vocabulary. If well qualified and well trained teach 
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In the case of the other languages — ^whether English or classical 
modern Indian languages — the approach must be definitely practii 
The students should be able to read them with comprehension and ej 
speak them correctly so as to make themselves understood and expi 
simple ideas and give easy descriptions in writing. The emphasis mi 
thcrcforcj be on reading and speech throughout and the students sho 
not be tied down to prescribe text-books. The prep arati on of easy bo 
■for general reading, whose vocabulary range is approximately the sa 
as that oftlie text-books, is an important matter requiring the attent 
of all educational authorities. If, at this stage, foundations are laid 
reading with comprehension, interest will carry the student, in later 1 
as far as he cares to go. But the adoption of very ambitious aims at t 
stage e.g., literary appreciation, study of difficult poems, ^vriting on abstr 
themes, tvill defeat the very purpose in vieiv. 

Social Studies 

“Social Studies” as a term is comparatively new in Indian edu 
tion; it Is meant to cover the ground traditionally associated with Histo 
Geography, Economics, Civics, etc. If the teaching of these separ 
subjects only imparts miscellaneous and unrelated information and d 
not thro\v any light on, or provide insight into, social conditions and p 
blems or create the desire to improve the existing state of things, th 
educative significance ^vill be negligible. This ^s’hole group of studies h 
therefore, to be view'ed as a compact whole whose object is to adjus t i 
students to their social environment — ^which includes the family, co 
munity, State and Nation — so that they may be able to understand h 
society has come to its present form and interpret intelligently the mat 
of social forces and movements in the midst of Avhich they are livi) 

They help the student to discover and explain how this adjustment 1 

taken place in the past and ho^v it is taking place today. Through them, 
the students should be able to acquire not only the knowledge but the 
attitudes and values \vhich are essential for successful group living an d 
civic efficien cy. They should endeavour to give the students not only a 
sense of national patriotism and an appreciation of national heritage, but 
also a keen and lively sense of world unity and ^vorld citizenship. "We 
need hardly state the obvious fact that these are but the formulation of the 
aims -^vhich have to be achieved; their translation into curricular terms 
will require careful thought and patient research. In tltc chapter on 
^Methods’, Avc have said somthing about how the various topics should be 
presented in the form of units and projects, etc. 

General Science 

An understanding and appreciation of die fundamental principles 
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of the natural and physical sciences is essential to effective living in the 
world of today. The common need of middle school students in this field 
can be met best by formulating “general courses”, with emphasis on practi- 
cal applications and observations. At the High School stage, there will 
be a specialist reorientation of the science courses and Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology will be taught as independent subjects. But, both from the 
point of view of students’ adjustment to their natural environment and 
of providing the proper background for the more specialised studies later 
it is desirable to formulate “ general science” courses for the middle stage. 
It is to be noted that the science syllabus in the secondary school is not 
directed to the “production of scientists.” Its aim is to give basic under- 
standing and appreciation of scientific phenomena — biological and physical 
which may prepare the “non-scientist” for a fuller and more complete 
life. At the same time, the courses should give fundamental principles 
to those relatively few, who will later specialize in science. Special 
emphasis must be pla ced on demonstrations, field t rips , and prac tical 
projects which may link, up sch opl-science with actual life problems and 
situations — concrete problems lik e local sanitatio n, water supply, elimin- 
ation of pests, etc. Science teaching at this stage, should initiate the student 
into the use and appreciation of the scientific method by which facts are 
discovered, relationships established, and sound conclusions reached. 
Pupils should be encouraged to explore every opportunity to develop the 
attitude of critical inquiry. The classroom, the home, the city and the 
village, the fields and woods and streams all offer rich resources and opportu- 
nities for science teaching — resources that must be fully utilised by every 
teacher of science. 

The teacher should aim at awakening in the pupils a lively curiosity 
about the natural phenomena around them, at developing their capacity 
for the practical application of their knowledge, at appreciating the tre- 
mendous impact of modern science on all aspects of our life and at inte- 
resting them in the human side of scientific progress by introducing them 
to the lives of the great scientists. Such an approach will ensure that 
science becomes a part of “liberal” education and an instrument for the 
appreciation of the special characteristics of modern culture. 

We cherish the hope that, if the curriculum is reorganised on the 
lines suggested and if the new, dynamic approach is adopted, the secon- 
dary school may become a centre of joyous education related to life, instead 
of being merely a centre of dull and stereotyped instruction. 
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II 

TEXTBOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The bulk of the evidence that was tendered, particularly by teachers 
in schools and colleges, indicated that there was a great deterioration in 
the standard of textbooks at present prescribed to the students. It was 
pointed out by some that the change-over to the regional language as 
the medium of instruction in the different States had led to an aggrava- 
tion of the problem. Grave though the defects were in the use of a foreign 
language as the medium of instruction at the school stage, there ^vas one 
relieving feature in regard to the selection of textbooks. These textbooks 
%vere prepared by authors in different parts of India. They had to compete 
with similar publications from other parts of the \vorld if they ^vere to be 
adopted as suitable. Considerable care was, therefore, taken in their 
preparation and the authors themselves were generally persons of standing. 
■With the change-over to the regional language as the medium of instruc- 
tion, there was no longer a possibility of books being published on an 
all-India basis and authors were limited to the regions concerned. The 
restrictive nature of the open competition and the need for immediate pro- 
vision of some kind of textbook or other led to a haphazard selection of 
books and to a considerable deterioration in the standard of the textbooks 
that were prescribed or recommended. Not every teacher in a region tvas 
competent to ^vrite textbooks in that particular regional language. Text- 
books could seldom be ^vritten by the best qualified and most competent i 
teachers because of their ignorance or insufficient kno^vlcdge of the regional 
language. 

Apart from these difficulties, incwtable in the transitional period, 
^^’e have reason to criticise the selection even of those books tliat are avai- 
able in the market. Some complaints we have received may not be alto- 
gether justified, and tve realise that opinions may vary widely as to the 
suitability of a book. The impression left on us after carefully sifting the 
evidence tendered was that, in prescribing textbooks, considerations other 
than academic \s-ere not infrequently brought to bear; nor could it be 
asserted that the Textbook Committees had been functioning efficiently. 
Instances ^\'c^e brought to our notice where text-books prescribed for a 
particular grade ^\•cre either too difficult or too easy o||jhey were very defec- 
tive in the language in which they were ^\•rittcn and in the manner in 
which the subject was presented. 

The question therefore of producing proper textbooks for schools 
is one which should receive the earnest attention of botli the State and 
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Central Governments, It is interesting to note that as far back as 1873, 
a Resolution was passed by the Government of India, requesting local 
Governments to appoint Committees for the examination of existing school 
books in order to discover defects of either form or substance and to bring 
them into harmony udth the principles enunciated in the Resolution. 

Among the principles laid down were — 

(i) that a Standing Committee of reference should be appointed 
in each province to choose or if necessary to prepare appro- 
priate textbooks in the Indian languages and that the Com- 
mittee so constituted should draw up a list of suitable books 
that could be adopted by the different schools concerned; 
(») that where no suitable textbook existed in any particular 
subject, the Standing Committee should take steps to have 
such a work prepared. 

At present there are Textbook Committees in different States, and 
these Committees are expected to review the books submitted to them by 
publishers and recommend textbooks in the various subjects that might 
be studied by pupils in different standards. 

Standards in the Production of Textbooks 

Wc are greatly dissatisfied with the present standard of production 
of school books and consider it essential that this should be radically im- 
proved. Most of the books submitted and prescribed are poor specimens 
in every way — the paper is usually bad, the printing is unsatisfactory, the 
illustrations are poor and there are numerous printing mistakes. If such 
books are placed in the hands of students, it is idle to expect that they 
would acquire any love for books or feel interest in them or experience the 
joy that comes from handling an attractively produced publication. So 
far, this matter has been Je^ entirely to commercial publishers who have 
failed to bring about any appreciable improvemenTr~AVe are convinced 
that this state of things rvill continue unless the Education De- 
partments take a direct interest in it. In our opinion, some of the textbooks 
should be published directly under the auspices of the Textbook Commit- 
tees. We would like these books to set up, for the emulation of the pub- 
lishers, a higher standard of production in every respect. In many 
ways, the difference between a well produced and a badly pro- 
duced book is a matter of good taste and careful designing and it does not 
always involve an appreciable increase of expenditure. When books are 
to be printed in ver^^ large numbers, it should be possible to obtain the ser- 
vices of competent persons to ensure good lay-out and design. So far as 
illustrations arc concerned, their present standard and quality are almost 
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a scandal and it is necessar^^ that both the Central and State Governments 
should take a direct interest in their improvement. We would like ta ^ 
make two definite recommendations in this behalf. The Central Govern-C j 
ment should either set up a new institution or help an existing Art school 
to develop a special course — to train promising artists in the techniques 
of book illustrations. There is no justification for the complacent belief 
that any drawing master or artist can prepare suitable illustrations for books. '| 
It requires a special flair and technique for which special training is neces- ' 
sary. Secondly, tve recommend that the Central Government and if 
possible the State Governments also, should build up and maintain a library 
of blocks of good illustrations which could be sent out not only to Textbook 
Committees but also to publishers. This would reduce considerably the 
cost of production and consequently the price of the books also. We recom- 
mend that the Textbook Committees should lay down definite and clear 
criteria for the paper, type, illustrations and the format of the books for 
various classes and they should unhesitatingly reject those which do not 
conform to the specified criteria. 

Role of Publishers in the Publication of Textbooks 

It was brought to our notice in this connection that the commercial 
side of the production of textbooks has also adversely affected their pro- 
per selection. The practice in some States is to prescribe only one text- 
book in each subject for each class. In view of the very large number of 
pupils studying in these forms, the approval of a book by the Committee 
meant large profits to the publishers and the financial stakes involved some- 
times resulted in undue influences being brought to bear on the members 
of the Committees. Evidence tendered left no doubt that such influences 
did interfere -with the proper selection of textbooks. As a result of this, 
textbooks were often prescribed which were too difficult or too easy for 
the class concerned or -were defective in language and in the manner of 
presentation and sometimes abounded in factual mistakes. The evil has 
become so widespread that it is necessary, in our opinion, to take effective 
.steps to check this state of affairs and to exercise strict control to ensure 
the production and selection of better books. If proper books are to be 
produced and authors of repute are to write them, a different approach 
to the whole problem is urgently needed. 

■We are of the opinion that it is desirable to modify the rigid depen- 
dence of education on certain prescribed textbooks, and, therefore, we 
recommend tliat text should not be prescribed for every subject. In the 
case of languages, it seems desirable to prescribe definite textbooks for 
each class in order to ensure proper gradation. So far as the other 
subjects are concerned, the Textbook Committee should approve a number 
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of suitable books in each subject and leave the choice to the institutions 
concerned. It has also been brought to our notice that some of the books 
prescribed have offended the religious or social susceptibilities of sections 
of the community or have tried to indoctrinate the minds of the 
young students with particular political or religious ideologies. Fortu- 
nately this tendency is not very marked at present, but, in view of our 
democratic, secular constitution, it is necessary to curb it wherever it is 
in evidence. Textbook Committees should, therefore, examine the books 
not only from the academic point of view but also with reference to certain 
important general principles which have a far-reaching bearing on their 
usefulness and suitability. No book should be approved which offends 
the religious sentiments of any section of the community, or brings into 
contempt any reasonable social practice and custom. They should not 
create any feeling of bitterness or discord among the different sections of 
the people. Nor should they be utilised for propaganda of any parti- 
cular political ideology or attempt to indoctrinate the young minds with 
particular political theories, except in so far as sound principles of the 
democratic way of living and the democratic form of Government, which 
the country has accepted, are brought home to the pupils. Not only 
should textbooks exclude any matter which may have these undersirable 
reactions, but they should make a positive attempt to promote social, 
communal and international harmony so that the youth may be trained to 

become good citizens of their country as well as good citizens of the world. 

! 

Constitution of a High Power Committee 

Having stated the general principles, we may now pass on to the 
machinery that should be entrusted with this task. We are of opinion 
that all political and other extraneous influences must be eschewed in the 
selection of textbooks. This is possible only if a High Power Commitee is 
entrusted with this task. Such a Committee should function as an indepen- 
dent body. It should be composed of 7 members who will be chosen with 
particular reference to their high status, knowledge and experience. The 
Committee we envisage will consist of (1) a high dignitary of the judi- 
ciary of the State, preferably a Judge of the High Court; (2) a member 
of the Public Service Commission of the region concerned; (3) a Vice- 
Chancellor of the region concerned; (4) a headmaster or headmistress 
in the State; (5) two distinguished educationists to be co-opted by the 
members; and (6) the Director of Education. 

The Director of Education should be the Secretary of the Committee 
and the Committee may elect its own Chairman. The membership of 
the Committee should be for a period of five years. The Government 
of the State concerned may nominate those members where necessary. 
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Functions of the Committee 

The Committee should have the following functions: 

(1) To prepare a panel of expert reviewers for each of the sub- 
jects included in the secondary school education curriculum. 

(2) To appoint Expert Committees from time to time consisting 
of two or three members to give detailed reports on the suitability of the 
books referred to them. They should be paid a suitable honorarium. 

(3) To invite experts to write textbooks and other books for 
study if necessary. 

(4) To co-operate t«th similar committees in other States 
wherever possible so as to select suitable books in the language concerned 
on a regional basis. 

(5) To arrange for the publication of textbooks and other books 
needed for the schools. 

(6) To maintain a fund from the amount realised from the sale 
of publications. 

(7) To grant suitable honoraria to authors or royalties to pub- 
lishers whose books are approved as books of study for the schools, 

(8) To utilise the balance of the fund for purposes such as 

(a) atvarding of scholarships to poor and deserving candidates, 

(b) providing necessary books for such pupils, 

(c) contributing towards the cost of the supply of milk, mid- 
day meals and evening refreshments to school children, 
and 

(d) generally for such other purposes as are conducive to the 
improvement of secondary education. 

The Committee should submit a report at the end of every year to 
the Government on its working. The Committee uill have its otm 
office, the expenditure of the office being borne out of the funds referred 
to above. 

In suggesting that this Committee should undertake the publication 
of certain books, ^ve shall not be restricting the choice of books nor limiting 
the scope of free enterprise in the publication of books. Even now many 
Universities publish textbooks in languages after pajdng honoraria to 
the authors and royalties where necessary. The funds accruing there- 
from have afforded substantial help to Universities to develop some of 
their activities in tlie research departments. 
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Books of Reference in Regional Languages 

We have referred elsewhere to the great paucity of books of 
reference in the regional languages for school libraries. We feel that 
unless active attempts are made to bring out a number of such publica- 
tions as well as books in the regional languages and in the official language 
of the Union, the all-round development of the pupil will be seriously 
handicapped. Teachers also should have more books available to them 
in the languages so that they may with profit refer to them and keep their 
knowledge up-to-date. 

Reference may, in this connection, be made to the frequent change 
of textbooks in schools. We find no justification for such quick changes. 
Besides imposing an unnecessary financial burden, which is becoming 
unbearable even for middle class parents, such frequent changes are not 
in the best interests of education. If a book has been carefully chosen, 
there is no reason why it should not be used for a reasonable length of 
time. Moreover, the possibility of such changes leads to unfair com- 
petition amongst publishers who seek by all means, to get their books 
approved irrespective of quality. Similarly, it is necessary to take care 
that too many books are not placed on the approved list — as is the practice 
»/n some States — because that tends unconsciously to lower their quality. 
'I If the list of approved books in a particular subject is limited, there will 
be an incentive on the part of authors and publishers to produce better 
• books. Otherwise, if there are as many as twenty or thrity books on the 
approved list, it is impossible to maintain a high standard. We depre- 
cate also the growing practice in many schools, particularly in the richer 
schools, of making the student spend extravagantly on exercise books 
and stationery. Apart from the heavy burden for their parents, it gives 
them a wrong kind of social and economic training which is objectionable 
from many points of view. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Curriculum 

1. At the Middle School stage, the curriculum should include (i) 
Languages; (ii) Social Studies ; (iii) General Science ; (iv) Mathematics ; 
(v) Art and Music ; (vi) Craft ; and (vii) Physical Education. 

2. At the High School or Higher Secondary stage, diversified 
courses of instruction should be provided for the pupils. 

3. A certain number of core subjects should be common to all 
students whatever the diversified courses of study that they may take ; 
these should consists of (i) Languages, (ii) General Science, (iii) Social 
Studies, and fiv) a Craft. 
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4. Diversified courses of study should include the following seven 
groups: (i) Humanities, (ii) Sciences, (iii) Technical subjects, (iv) Com- 
mercial subjects, (v) Agricultural subjects, (vi) Fine Arts, and (vii) 
Home Sciences ; as and when necessary, additional diversified courses may 
be added. 

5. The diversified curriculum should begin in the second year of 
tlie High School or Higher Secondary School stage. 

Text-Boofes 

6. With a vie^v to improving the quality of text-books prescribed, 
a high power Textbook Committee should be constituted which should 
consist of a high dignitary of the judiciary of the State, preferably a Judge 
of the High Court, a Member of the Public Service Commission of the 
region concerned, a Vice-Chancellor of the region, a headmaster-^ or 
headmistress in the State, two distinguished educationists and the Director 
of Education ; this Committee should function as an independent body. 

7. A fund should be maintained from the amount realised from . 
tire sale of publications which may be utilised for awarding scholarships, 
and providing books and certain other amenities for school children. 

8. The Textook Committee should lay down clear criteria for 
the type of paper, illustration, printing and format of the book. 

9. The Central Government should set up a new institution, or 
help some existing Art schools, to develop training in the technique of 
book illustration. 

10. The Central and State Governments should maintain libraries 
of blocks of good illustrations which could be loaned to Textbook Com- 
mittees and publishers in order to improve the standard of book illustration. 

11. Single textbooks should not be prescribed for every subject 
of study, but a reasonable number of books which satisfy the standards 
laid down should be recommended leaving the choice to the Schools 
concerned. 

12. In the case of languages, however, definite textbooks should 
be prescribed for each class to ensure proper gradation. 

13. No book prescribed as a textbook or as a book for general 
study should contain any passage or statement which might offend the 
religious or social susceptibilities of any section of the community or 
might indoctrinate the minds of the young student with particular political 
or religious ideologies. 

14. Frequent changes in textbooks and books prescribed for study 
should be discouraged. 



CHAPTER VII 


DYNAMIC METHODS OF TEACHING 

I 


Need for Right Methods 

We have discussed the question of the reconstruction of the curri- 
culum in the preceding chapter. But every teacher and educationist 
of experience knows that even the best curriculum and the most perfect 
syllabus remain dead unless quickened into life by the right methods of 
teaching and the right kind of teachers. Sometimes even an unsatis- 
factory and unimaginative syllabus can be made interesting and significant 
by the gifted teacher who does not focus his mind on the subject-matter 
to be taught or the information to be imparted but on his students — their 
. interests and aptitudes, their reactions and response. He judges the success 
of his lesson not by the amount of matter covered but by the un- 
derstanding, the appreciation and the efficiency achieved by the students. 
In building up, therefore, a picture of the reorganized secondary school, 
it is necessary to indicate the kind of methods to be adopted and popu- 
larized if the curriculum that we have recommended is to develop into 
the kind of educational medium that we envisage. It is really the function 
of Training Colleges to introduce these methods in our schools through 
their trained teachers and we do not propose to cover here the ground 
that training courses are expected to do. We shall confine our attention 
to the most outstanding defects in this field and to indicate the general 
principles and approach to be adopted to eradicate these defects. 

Objectives of Right Methods 

In discussing the problem of right methods, it is necessary to take 
a broad and comprehensive view of their objectives which are really 
closely related to the objectives of education that we have already 
discussed and which we must to some extent recapitulate from the point of 
view of methodology. A method is not merely a device adopted for com- 
municating certain items of information to students and exclusively 
the concern of the teacher, who is supposed to be at the “giving end.” 
Any meffiod, good or bad, links up the teacher and his pupils into an 
organic relationship with constant mutual interaction ; it reacts not only 
on the mind of the students but on their entire personality, their standards 
ofvork and judgement, their intellectual and emotional equipment, their 
attitudes and values. Good methods which are psychologically and 
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socially sound may raise tlie whole quality of their life; bad metliods may 
debase it. So, in the choice and assessment of methods, teachers must 
ahvays take into consideration their end-producis — namely, the attitudes 
and values inculcated in them consciously or unconsciously. Good methods 
of teaching should aim at the following objectives, which have not only 
intellectual but also social and moral implications for, in the domain of 
education, it is impossible to draw rigid lines of demarcation. Whatever 
impact education has on one aspect of the personality tends to react on 
other aspects. 

The highest value that all methods should try to inculcate is love 
of work and the desire to do it with the highest measure of efficiency of which 
one is capable. There are only two real educative media, contact 
with a rich and well integrated human personality (whether of the teacher 
or the parents or personal friends) and sincere, whole-hearted pre- 
occupation with worthwhile work, intellectual as well as practical. If 
education fails to develop in the students a real attachment to the work 
that they are doing in school and the will to put the best of themselves 
into it, it can neither educate the mind nor train the character. For various 
reasons, which we need not analyse here, this attitude to work is not 
common amongst our students — either in schools or in colleges. Ac- 
cording to our evidence they' are content with the minimum of effort, 
slipshod in their work, and tend to confine themselves to the study 
of “Notes” and “Summaries” rather than textbooks, and to textbooks 
rather than significant books of wider interest. The secondary school can 
render no greater service to the students (and ultimately to the nation) 
than by raising their standards of efficiency in everything and creating 
the necessary attitu^ for the purpose. The motto of every school and 
its pupils should be\^verything that is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well” — ^whether it be making a speech, -writing a composition, drawing a 
map, cleaning the class-room, making a book rack or forming a queue. 
From this point of view, it is "more valuable to take up fewer projects 
and to complete them with thoroughness and efficiency than to attempt 
a larger number haphazardly and superficially. In this connection, it is 
well, to remember that good work, habits, and skills are not acquired 
theoretically or in a vacuum; it is proper habits of work and insistence 
on them in every detail and over a long period of time that create the 
requisite attitudes and values. Discipline or co-operation, for instance, 
cannot be instilled into students through lectures or exhortations ; they 
can become part of an individual’s normal technique of life only when he 
has been given numerous -opportunities of .participating in freely accepted 
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projects and activities in which discipline and co-operation are constantly 
in demand for achieving the ends in view. 

Another serious defect which vitiates present day teaching is its 
excessive domination by verbalism i.e., the tendency to identify knowledge 
with words, the delusion that if a student is able to memorize or repeat 
certain words or phrases he has grasped the facts or the ideas that they 
are meant to convey. The use of an imperfectly understood foreign 
language as medium of instruction has greatly accentuated this evil and 
students have usually been content, or compelled, to memorize whole 
paragraphs or pages from their textbooks in History, Geogi'aphy and 
even in Science and Mathematics. In spite of the change in the medium 
of instruction in recent years we are afraid there has not been much im- 
provement in this situation. The strangle-hold of verbalism is still 
confused with the grasp of knowledge — knowledge which is the fruit of 
personal effort and purposeful intellectual and practical activity. Conse- 
quently many students leave school with a certain amount of information 
as their equipment but neither well assimilated knowledge nor wisdom, 
which is the grace of knowledge. We felt strongly, therefore, that only 
such methods should be adopted as will give concreteness and reality to 
learning and help to break down the barriers between life and learning 
and between the school and the community. We shall have something 
to say later about the nature of such methods. 

On the intellectual side, the most important objective of teaching 
methods should be to develop the capacity for clear thinking which dis- 
tinguishes every truly educated person and has become increasingly im- 
portant in the modern world of “plural possibilities”, where every one 
must learn to make up his mind and judge issues and problems without 
prejudice or passion, A majority of our citizens will not receive any 
education beyond the secondary stage and if they cannot learn to thinli 
straight and dispassionately at this stage, they will never be able to play 
their part as responsible citizens of a dernocracy. Some of the objectives 
to which wc have referred above will, if achieved, assist in training students 
in this valuable capacity. But that is not enough. It must alSc 
form the conscious objective of every single teacher, no matter what 
subject he is entrusted with. Whether a student is asked to make a speech 
m a debating society or to write an essay or to answer quesdons in history, 
geography, or science or to perform an experiment, the accent should 
always be on clear thinking and on lucid expression which is a mirror 
of clear thought. All students cannot become eloquent speakers or good 
stylists but there is no reason why — if proper methods are 
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adopted — every normal student should not be able to learn to speak and 
write in such a way as to convey his ideas lucidly and intelligibly. In 
this connection we would like to discourage the present practice of giving 
excessive h ome %vork . It is not only a great burden to the children but 
is likelylo^ a threat to their health and a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of proper habits of work. Whatever home work is given — and we 
are of the opinion that this should be confined to the higher classes — should 
be carefully and scrupulously corrected and the mistakes discussed with 
the students so that their confusions of thought and expression may 
be gradually eliminated. When a great deal of home work is given and 
it is not properly scrutinized by the teacher, the mistakes of spelling, of 
grammar, of expression, of involved presentation and, above all, of con- 
fused thinking, remain undetected and are likely to become ingrained. 
That is rvhy a little home work, well and willingly done and carefully 
corrected, is far better than a great deal of slipshod work, reluctantly 
accomplished. Here as elsewhere, quality is more important than quan- 
tity. This does not, of course, mean that children udll do no study at 
home. If interest has been aroused and reading habits have been culti- 
vated, they will read many books of general interest, they will pursue 
their various hobbies, they may prepare charts, models, diagrams, or 
perform simple experiments and study their textbooks in various subjects. 
But the difference is that all this will be work, spontaneously undertaken 
and stemming from the students’ natural interest, not imposed on them 
from outside. 

Finally, it is desirable that the methods of teaching should 
expand the range of students’ interest. A cultured man is a person of 
varied interests and, if healthy interests are fostered, they will enrich the 
personality. The normal adolescent is naturally interested in many things 
and, in the class-room, on the play-ground, during excursions and in their 
social and extra-curricular activities the intelligent and wide-awake teacher 
has numerous opportunities to kindle new interest, to expand and 
strengthen existing ones and to satisfy their innate desire to touch life 
at many points. It is by exploring different avenues of interests and acti- 
vities that he can truly discover himself and begin to specialize in due 
course. We would ^urge all schoo ls to provide in the time^^t^Ie, at least 
one free period every day in which students may pursue their favourite 
hobbiesanaT:re^ive activities individually or in groups, preferably under 
the guidance of some interested teacher. We need, hardly add that the 
success of this proposal would largely .depend on the requisite accommoda- 
tion and equipment being available for the purpose. 
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Value of Activity Methods 

Our own observation of many schools-at-work as well as the evi- 
dence given by experienced educationists lead us irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the methods of teaching in use are still dominated by 
routine. There is still too much of cramming and the teaching in the 
school is not related to life, nor is there any determined attempt to check 
deterioration of standards of expression in speech and writing. The 
point of departure for all reforms in methods must be the realization that 
knowledge has to be actively acquired by every individual student through 
independent effort. The basis of teaching must, therefore, be the 
organization of the subject-matter into units or projects which would 
create opportunides for self-activity on the part of the students. These 
should largely replace the formal lessons which often lack proper motiva- 
tion and, therefore, fail to arouse real interest. Students c an pu jLm^heir 
best effort^only when^the relatior^hip-between ■their~ life~'an d their lesso ns 
is made manifest, for this will create the necessary feeling of interest and 
provide the requisite motivation. So the business of the teacher should 
be to re-establish the link between life and knowledge, to share the aims 
and objects of teaching with his pupils and to plan the programme of 
work in such a way that pupils rvill have varied and ample opportunities 
for self-expression in speech, writing, collective reading, independent 
research, constructive acdvities and other projects that bring the hand and 
the mind into fruitful co-operation. Such a conception of the school — 
day programme is far removed from the stereotyped routine of the present 
day in which verbalism predominates — the teacher talking and dictating 
notes and the children listening passively in the class-room and memoriz- 
ing things at home for the sake of passing tests and examinations. There 
• is no opportunity or desire to acquire knowledge either for the sake 
of life or for its o\vn sake — the dominant motive is to scrape through the 
^examination. If the self-activity approach is adopted, if there is imagina- 
I'tion in planning work and freedom in its execution, the present bookish 
.schools can be transformed into “work schools” or “activity schools” and 
ihey can become genuine centres of education for the whole personality 
of the child. This approach also postulates that practical and 
productive work should find a prominent and honoured place in the school 
programme. ^Vc have already provided for it in the curriculum but what 
we are concerned tvith here is the principle that the teaching methods in 
all subjects should be inspired, as far as possible, with the spirit under- 
lying good craft work. This implies that, in the teaching of eveiy subject, 
opportunities should be afforded for.,pupils to apply practically the 
kno%\icdge that has been acquired by them. In Geography it may take 
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the form of drawing maps, making models, illustrations, organising excur- 
sions, keeping weather records, constructing in appropriate materials 
scenes from the life of different regions of the world, etc. In History, in 
addition to the preparation of suitable illustrations of the type mentioned 
above, they may prepare and stage historical plays — ^making the costumes, 
the stage effects, fixing the lights, etc., themselves or co-operatively study 
local history or set up a small history museum and, in fact, take up any 
projects that will bring history to life. In connection with the study of 
languages — particularly the mother tongue — they may undertake to write 
small booklets on subjects of special interest to them. The collection 
of material from relevant sources, its editing, its actual writing, the 
binding of the booklets attractively will all form part of a joyous project. 
Illustrated charts about great writers may be prepared — containing their 
pictures, short notes on their life and works and brief appropriate quota- ■ 
tions in prose or poetry from their writings — or they may possibly 
attempt translations of some easy books and articles in English with the 
object of providing rich reading material for their fello\v students in tire 
library. The school magazine is another project which can become the 
nucleus not only of-creative writing but of a number of academic and prac- 
tical activities which may *viden the interests and quicken the whole 
intellectual pace of the group of students concerned — provided, of course, 
it is not organised as a compulsory task imposed on the students from 
above but is envisaged as a creative activity initiated and directed by 
them spontaneously and with zest. 

There is another important principle which may be borne in mind 
by the teacher in planning his methods of teaching. It is not the amount 
of knowledge imparted or learnt in class that matters but the efficiency 
and thoroughness with which it is acquired by the students. With the 
great increase in knowledge that has taken place in every single field, 
it is quite impossible for a student — not only in the secondary school but 
even in the University — to acquire even one hundredth of the most essen- 
tial knowledge in any particular field of studies. Any attempt, therefore, 
at an eim^clopsedic approach, however watered down, is foredoomed to 
failure. The teacher must concenti'ate on two things — quickening of int^ 
rest and| training^iipefficient techniques of l earn ing -and stud’S’T^' If, throv/gh 
proper presentation and the realisation of the relationship between the 
student’s life and what he is learning at school, his curiosity- and interest 
have .been aroused, he will always be able to acquire necessary knowledge, 
on the spur of felt need, in his laj:er life. On the other hand, the static, 
ready-made knowledge, rvhich is forced on him, not only fails to irradiate 
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his mind but is also quickly forgotten — as soon as it has been unburde 
in the Examination Hall ! 

The emphasis therefore shifts from the quantum of knowledg< 
the right methods of acquiring it. For this purpose, it is essential i 
ever)' student should be trained in the art of study. We consider 
absolutely essential and wish to stress it' in particular because, in a h 
majority of schools, no attempt is made to train students in this basic s 
It seems to be presumed that any one who can read a book, in the s( 
of pcissing his eyes over words or pronouncing them with his lips, 
studied it. This is an untenable presumption. Study implies sev 
mental processes — interpretation of words into their appropriate m( 
ings, the art of building up ideas, and sifting the significant from unimp 
ant detail or illustration or from incompetent “padding”. These st 
‘skills cannot be acquired automatically but have to be consciously practi 
It is not necessary for us to discuss the methods that should be adoj 
for this purpose and for assessing whether the students have acquired 
habits and capacities needed for intelligent study. But we do 
that, with reference to every subject of the curriculum, the teaching 
appropriate methods of study must form an important part of the scl 
programme. One approach which has been successfully tried in S( 
schools, is to organize, at the beginning of the session, a “How to st 
week” in which all the pupils concentrate on this problem, are m 
conscious of it and are initiated into proper methods of study. But 
viously this can only be useful if care is taken to see that the hal 
skill and atdtudes acquired during this intensive training are i 
throughout the year and if every teacher co-operates in this project. ( 
essential part of this programme must be a training in the use of referc 
materials — such as the list of contents and the index in books, the diction; 
the atlas and reference books like the Encycloptedia or the Book 
Knowledge. 

Adaptation of Methods to Suit Dififerent Levels of Intelligence 

Having stressed the value of activity methods, we should like : 
to put in a plea for individualized work and instruction, in order to ti 
the students in the habit of working independently. If students are trai 
to do so, it will discourage cramming and make it necessary for 
teacher to cover the entire course or teach the 'whole book through for 
oral lessons. He could then concentrate on the essentials, show 
inter-connections of topics and arouse intelligent interest leaving sc 
parts of the course to be studied by the students independently. Tl 
will ahvays be certain types of assignments in the school progran 
which can be best carried out on the basis of individual activity. S; 
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training is necessary not only to develop their capacity for independent 
work but also to adapt instruction to indmdual differences. These differ- 
ences are a most significant part of the psychological data with which the 
teacher has to deal and. if he fails to adapt .his methods of work and 
presentation to the psychological needs and mental range of different types 
of children, he can neither win their interest nor their active co-operation. 
The present practice of mechanically applying the same methods to dull, 
average as tvell as bright children is responsible for much of the in- 
effectiveness of the instruction given in schools. If these various groups 
of children are allowed to proceed at their otvn appropriate pace and 
the method-approach as well as the curricular load are properly adjusted, 
it \sill be good for all of them — ^it will save the dull children from dis- 
couragement and the bright children from a sense of frustration. We 
commend for consideration in this connection a scheme that.has been tried 
in schools in the United Kingdom. The curriculum is arranged in “three 
streams”. A, B and C. For the dull children, the curriculum as well as 
the syllabus in each subject are simpler and lighter — that is the C stream 
— and include only the minimum essential subject-matter. If they can 
complete tlrat with thoroughness and efficiency they will gain more intel- 
lectually than if they were dragged behind the chariot "wheels of thdr 
brighter colleagues. For tlie bright students the curriculum has richer 
content and, after they have completed the common basic contents, they 
can go on to study the additional subject-matter. We have not considered 
it necessary to work out the curriculum or the syllabuses on these lines, 
because it rvill have to be done by State Dep artme nts of Education and, 
to some extent, by each individual school according to circumstances. But 
we recommend that this idea of adjusting the curriculmn to students of 
varying ability should be explored and, what is equally imporlant/ methods 
of teaching should also be similarly adjusted. The brighter children wiU, 
for example, be able to respond better to methods involving greater 
freedom, initiative and individual responsibility than the dull or the average 
children who may require, at least in the early stages, a greater measure 
of planning and guidance by the teachers. 

Ba lan cing Individual and Group Work 

A wise teacher must, hotvever, balance the claims of individual 
work with co-operative or group work. In actual life it is just as impor- 
tant to possess qualities of good tempered co-operation, discipline and 
leadership as to have the capacity for peisonal initiative and independent 
work. The former qualities develop best in the context of well-organized 
group ^\’al^k tvhich is not at present given its due place in our schools. 
The normal basis of work in a large, majority of schools is compe- 
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tition — competition for marks and grades and prizes. Thjs has its uses 
within limits but does not by any means provide the proper -training 
for the art of living in the community. The genuine training of emotions, 
attitudes, and social capacities takes place best in the context of projects 
and units of work undertaken co-operatively. It is the give-and-take 
of shared experiences that brings out the quality of leadership, inculcates 
habits of disciplined work and takes the individual out of his potentially 
dangerous mental and emotional isolation. We recommend, therefore, 
that teachers should be so trained that they are able to visualise and 
organize at least a part of the curriculum in the form of projects and 
activity — units which groups of students may take up and carry to com- 
pletion. Another advantage of such projects would be that they .will 
break through the academic isolation of the school and bring it into vital 
rapport tvith the life and the activities of the surrounding community. 
The chemistry of purification of water may blossom into the study of the 
municipal rvater system ; the lesson in Civics may lead to a study of the 
working of the Local Board or a campaign for the improvement of local 
sanitary conditions. In fact, there are numerous resources in the life of 
every community which can, and should, be utilised for educational pur- 
poses. Such an approach will vitalise the school and also help to iihprove 
the conditions obtaining in the community. We would like to refer in 
this coiinection to a significant educational movement that is under way 
in the United States under the name of Learning by Living, the object of 
which is to link the school and the community into a mutually enriching 
unity. 

II 

THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN SCHOOLS 

Wc have referred in an earlier part of the chapter to the importance 
of cultivating the habits of general reading, of reducing the stress placed 
on text-books and making increasing use of the library as a repository 
of reference books, standard books and books of general interest. A 
text-book usually adopts a specific approach conveying information and 
knowledge as systematically and briefly as possible. Such an approach has 
its own advantages but it cannot provide adequate training for the grow- 
ing mind of the adolescent which often craves for a wider and more 
challenging presentation and appreciates contact with more creative minds 
than text-book writers are generally gifted with. Moreover, the standard 
of interest and general knotvlcdge is so deplorably poor in secondary 
schools the c.xamination “howlers” and the reports of Public Services 
Commissions arc an irrefutable proof of the latter — that it has become 
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a matter of the highest priority to promote the desire and habit of general 
reading amongst our students. This means, in effect, the establish- 
ment of really good libraries in schools and the pro\nsion of an intelli- 
gent and effective Libiary Sendee. In fact, without it, many of the re- 
commendations and proposals made in this chapter and elsewhere can- 
not possibly be implemented. Indhddual work, the pursuit of gioup 
piojects, many academic hobbies and co-curricular activities postulate the 
existence of a good, efficiently functioning library". The librar)’^ may well 
be regarded as an essential instrument for putting progressive methods 
into practice. In view of its crucial importance, we consider it necessary 
to devote some space to discussing how tlie school libiary must be or- 
ganized if it is to play its part effectively in the improvement of 
secondar}' education. We should like to state at the outset that, in a large 
majority of schools, there are at present no libraries rvorth the name. 
The books are usually old, outdated, unsuitable, usually selected rvdthout 
reference to the students’ tastes and interests. They are stocked in a few 
book-shelves, -which are housed in an inadequate and unattractwe room. 
The person in charge is often a clerk or an indifferent teacher \vho does 
this work on a part-time basis and has neither a love for books nor know- 
ledge of libraty' technique. Naturally, therefore, there is nothing like 
an imaginative and -ivell-planned library service ■^vhich could inspire 
students to read and cultivate in them a sincere lo\'e of books. What 
makes this situation particularly difficult is the fact that most teachers 
and headmasters and even the educational administrators and authorities 
do not realize ho-w unsatisfactorj' this position is and, tlierefore, they have 
no sense of urgency in the matter. It is, necessar)’, therefore, to gi\'e some 
idea of the Library' as we conceive it. 

In the first place, the library must be made the most attractive place 
in the school so that students -rvill be naturally drawn to it. It should be 
housed in a spacious, rvell-lit hall (or room), trath the -walls suitably 
coloured and the rooms decorated with flowers and artistically framed 
pictures and prints of famous paintings. The furniture — book-shelves, 
tables, chaii-s, reading desks — should be carefully designed with an eye 
to artistic effect as well as functional efficiency. As far as possible, the 
open shelf system should be introduced so that students may have free 
access to books, may learn to handle them and browse on them at their 
leisure. In decorating the library, the full co-opertion of the students 
should be obtained in order to give them the feeling that it is their own 
library. 

Secondly, the success of the library- depends largely on the proper 
selection of books, journals and periodicals. This should be the function 
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of a small committee of teachers who have a genuine love for books, can 
study book reviews, consult catalogues and visit book shops, if possible. 
It -would be useful if the same committee could be entrusted with the 
work of studying children’s reading interests. Both in this work as well 
as in the choosing of books, some senior students who are interested in 
reading should be associated. They are, after all, the consumers and 
their co-operation is likely to be very enlightening. The guiding prin- 
ciple in selection should be not the teachers’ own idea of what books the 
students must read but their natural and psychological interests. If 
they feel more attracted, at a particular age, to stories of adventure or 
travel or biographies or even detection and crime, there is no justification 
for forcing them to read poetry or classics or belle-letters. Of course, the 
teacher’s skill and teaching efficiency will consist in his being able to 
direct -what they are reading now towards what they should be reading in 
due course. Literary education postulates the gradual elevation of 
taste and the refining of appreciadon but the teachers’ tact will lie in not 
forcing them but in unobtrusively guiding them on the way. In this 
endeavour, his own example and contageous enthusiasm can prove very 
potent allies. 

The library being attractively arranged and adequately supplied 
with suitable books, the next important thing is an efficient sendee. In 
most schools, as we have pointed out, there is no conception of such service. 
It would require the services of a highly qualified and trained librarian 
who should be on a par with other senior teachers in pay and 
status and ^vc definitely recommend that there should be, in every secon- 
dan' school, a full-time librarian of this type. If his function is merely 
to maintain a register of books, keep the library open at odd hours and 
occasionally issue books to a few students, there would obviously be 
no need for a full-time and highly qualified librarian. But if the library 
is to be the hub of the academic and intellectual life of the school, if 
it is not only to meet but guide the reading interests of students, if 
it is to work as a centre of free and supervised study as well as group work 
on projects undertaken by them — if it is to do all these things, the 
librarian will surely have all his -work cut out. He will also be respon- 
sible for giving due publicity to good books, old and new, available in 
the library— preparing and circulating book lists suitable for different 
grades, displaying ‘blurbs’ and cuttings of book reviesvs on the notice board, 
arranging book exhibitions, perhaps conducting a group reading project 
wl-.cn a few students of similar interests may come together to read aloud 
poems, or stories or dramas. Above all, he will be available for con- 
sultation in the selection of suitable bool^ for general reading or references 
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needed for individual or group projects, that they have to work out 
as part of their curricular or co-curricular work. It will, of course, 
be necessary for him to have the assistance of all his colleagues in this 
work — and if in the Training Colleges some of them can be given a brief 
orientation and training in library work, it will be a great advantage — 
but he will have to act as the pivot and the inspiration of this intellectual 
and literary ferment. 

In this connection, it is recommended that such of those teachers 
as have not had any training in library work during the period of study 
in Training Colleges should be given opportunities for attending summer 
courses in librarianship for period ranging from four to eight weeks. 

We have recommended that every secondary school should have a 
central library under a trained librarian. School buildings being what 
they are, it will be sometime before provision could be made in every 
school for a big reading room and its adjuncts. Similarly it will take 
time to provide each school with a qualified and trained librarian. Hence 
our recommendation for training some teachers in the management of 
school libraries as a part of their training course. These partially trained 
teacher librarians will, working in co-operation, gradually build up the 
central library and organise the library service, while, in the meantime, 
working in the class libraries. The class library is an important and essen- 
tial adjunct to the central school library. It is easily organised and in 
the hands of a teacher of imagination it can do "within its own limitations 
as much good work as the central library. The important point about 
the class library is to change and replenish its stocks at frequent inter- 
vals so that even \vithin the four walls of a class-room the children have 
a wide variety of intellectual fare spread before them. A wise class- 
teacher can use the class library effectively to develop correct reading 
habits and for various other educative purposes. In a way he is in a 
position of advantage as compared with other teachers and if he himself 
loves books he is sure to infect his children with his own love and 
enthusiasm. 

/ 

Subject Libraries 

Besides the class library in every high school there should be sub- 
ject libraries in charge of subject teachers. Competent subject teachers 
can enrich tlieir teaching greatly with the help of small collections of 
books on their own subjects. These should not be confined to text-books 
only. Advanced works, reference books, books on related subjects and 
allied fields, all tliese will find a place in that collection, so that handling 
them and browsing over them students get a wide view of the subjects 
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in all its bearings. Nothing can be more inspiring than contact with a 
teacher who loves his own subject and who can present it in its proper 
perspective. 

It is necessary for the headmasters and the teachers to keep their 
figures, as il were, on the pulse of their students’ general reading. At 
present, this is far from being the case and therefore — ^with the exception 
of the brightest students who may assume the initiative in consulting 
teachers about their reading — they do not receive any individual guidance 
in this behalf. Most teachers, in fact, have no idea of wljat a majority 
of students are reading or whether they are reading at all ! This points 
to the need of maintaining proper records that can be easily and quickly 
scrutinized. We should like to make two recommendations in this con- 
nection. Where ordinary issue registers — rather than issue cards — are 
maintained, each student must be allotted a few pages of the register in 
ivhich all books studied by him are entered date-wise so that the class 
teachers and headmasters may see at a glance what each individual has 
been reading and give him necessary advice and encouragement. Second- 
ly, each student should be required to maintain a diary in which he 
may enter, date-wise, the names of all the books (with the names of the 
authors) which he has read together with brief quotations or extracts 
that may appeal to him. Perhaps at a later stage, he may write short 
reviews oi appreciations of these books. Such a diary, maintained through- 
out the school years, will provide fascinating map of his intellectual 
development and literary growth which will not only be of value to him 
licrc and now but may be of interest even in later life. 

\Vc would like to make certain general suggestions in order to 
strengthen libraiy' facilities and to secure the maximum use of those that 
c.xist. In all public libraries there should be a section specially meant for 
children and adolescents which may supplement the resources of tlic local 
school libraries. Secondly, steps should be taken to keep the school 
library open during the vacation and long holidays for the benefit of the 
students as well as the local community, if possible. In places where 
there is no public library, the school should also consider the possibility of 
throv.ing the school Ubraty’ open to the public outside school hours. This 
may involve some extra expenditure but it would be eminently worth- 
v.hile became it will dratv' the school and the community into the kind 
of p.vrlnerdiip that v.c have advocated in this Report. IVc arc also of 
the \icv.- that, in States where a Ubrar>’ ccss is levied, the proceeds should 
al'o he utilised to strengthen and improve school libraries. In smaller 
places it may be more economical to build up the school l^rary in such 
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a way tliat it may also sei-ve the function of a Public Library for the 
locality, thus avoiding the duplication of buildings and furniture, and, 
to some extent, of staff. 

In some cities we understand that during vacation books of interest 
to suit different grades of students are collected from various school libra- 
ries and are placed in a central locality, the students being encouraged 
to visit such improvised libraries and to study whatever books they may 
be interested in. This is an interesting experiment that may be tried in 
large cities. 

We may, in passing, make a reference here to the associated pro- 
blem of the production of suitable books for children and adolescents. At 
present there is a great paucity of such books in practically all Indian 
languages and unless the Centre and the State Governments take well 
thought-out measures to encourage the production of suitable books for 
general reading the objective in view cannot be realized — books suitable 
not only from the point of view of contents but also of printing, binding 
and illustrations. This may be done by giving financial assistance to quali- 
fied and well established organizations engaged in the production of such 
books, by offering prizes to the best books published and by arranging 
translations of good children’s books available in English or published in 
various regional languages. We believe that, if school libraries are better 
financed and are able to buy larger number of books and if a love of read- 
ing is created in the students and eventually in adults with the increased 
purchase of books, the law of demand and supply will come into play and 
more and better books will be published. 

We have advocated in the preceding paragraphs several new ap- 
proaches to methods of teaching and described the part a well organized 
library can play in facilitating their implementation. But in the evidence 
and the memoranda that were tendered to us, it was repeatedly affirmed 
that it is very difficult to apply such progressive methods in schools. Obvi- 
ously, if these ideas and suggestions are not translated into terms of curri- 
culum and methods and the difficulties that stand in the way are not 
removed, secondary education will make no headway. Some of these 
difficulties have to do with the general sense of frustration that unfortunately 
prev'ails amongst teachers. There is no enthusiasm, no creative urge to 
initiate an educational renaissance. We hope, however, that soon after 
the publication of this Report, the Centre and the State Governments ^vill 
undertake to organize — for the discussion of all these problems — country- 
wide seminars, discussion groups and refresher courses for headmasters 
and teachers, conducted by educationists %vith vision. This will help to 
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reorient the teachers’ minds and their way of thinking and create a new 
and bracing climate of opinion. If the improvement in the terms and 
conditions of service and the general social status of teachers that we have 
recommended elsewhere is brought about and a sense of contentment 
is created, tve have no doubt that, as a result of these conferences, etc., 
the present feeling of frustration will disappear and the biggest hurdle in 
the way of educational reconstruction will be removed. 

Another measure which will be very helpful in this connection is 
a systematic attempt on the part of all Education Departments, to prepare 
suitable literature, suggesdve programmes, teaching aids, etc., for the 
guidance of teachers. At present they lack definite guidance. It is not 
provided by the stereotyped notes of Inspecting Officers, which can neither 
inspire ereative thinking, nor stimulate new methods of work. The pro- 
duction of such material requires that there should be a small “educational 
wing” attached either to the office of the Director of Education or to one 
of the Post-Graduate Training Colleges, which will devote itself exclusively 
to the study of educational issues and problems, with special reference to 
the teachers’ practical difficulties, and produce pamphlets, brochures, 
accounts of new educational e.xperiments and movements for their use. 
Tliese should be so written that they will keep their knowledge up-to-date, 
introduce them to good books, inspire them to try new and better methods 
of teaching and give them detailed and practical suggestions for the purpose. 
The Department should also sec to it that every secondary school has a 
small but select library of educational books and periodicals for the teachers’ 
use. 

Sometimes even good teachers, with ideas and a sense of duty, are 
unable to put progressive educational methods into practice. Where this 
is not due to the uncongenial school atmosphere the reason may be either 
that the teachers have not been adequately trained in and given practi- 
cal demonstration and observation of such methods or the pressure and 
dread of examinations may be cramping their efforts. So far as the first 
reason is concerned, it is a fact that even the demonstration schools attach- 
ed to Training Colleges often fail to put into practice the ideas and theories 
advocated by the college professors. So the teachers come out of these 
institutions with rather vague ideas about things like ‘activity methods’, 
‘free work’ and group projects etc., but they have never seen them at work. 
Tills difficidty can only be overcome if good demonstration and experimental 
'fliools arc established and given all the necessary' facilities, material and 
P'-Vchological, to develop better methods of teaching. ' 

^Ptrlnicntal Schools 

^Nc should like to commend in this connection a new experiment 
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undertaken in one of the Slates, whereby a certain number of selected 
schools have been released from the usual Departmental regulations about 
curricula, methods and text-books and given the freedom to work on new 
experimental lines. If a few progressive schools are established in every 
State, \vhcrc experienced teachers would be free to work out an improved 
syllabus and methods of teaching and discipline, they might, in due course 
help to leaven the whole educational system. The Education Departments 
may also perhaps explore the possibility of short-term exchange of 
really gifted teachers from one school to another — particularly of teachers 
drawn from such progressive schools who may be sent to other institutions. 
So far as the system of examination is concerned, we have made recommen- 
dations elsewhere which are calculated to minimize its dead weight and to 
secure greater freedom for teachers. 

We recommend that such experimental schools as are in existence 
or which may be established in future should receive due encouragement 
at the hands of the State and Central Governments. 

III 


Museums 

Museums play a great part in the education of school children as 
they bring home to them much more vividly than any prosaic lectures the 
discoveries of the past and the various developments that have taken place 
in many fields of Science and Technology. We have seen the great value 
that museums play in other countries and the great importance that is 
attached to visits by school children at periodical intervals to these museums. 
They can also supply a background of information in regard to history, 
art, and other fields of learning. 

At present there are (within our knowledge) no museums in India 
of the type that exist in some of the European and American cities. We 
believe it is necessary from the educational point of view to establish such 
museums in important centres at least, wherein both ancient and modern 
collections will be exhibited and in some cases even demonstrations given 
of the actual process ,of development of various scientific discoveries. 
Nothing can impress the students in the formative age so much as the actual 
visualising of these experiments in a graphic manner. We have seen exhi- 
bitions conducted in various museums from time to time and have been 
greatly impressed with their educational value. It will serve also to 
educate the public at large and to give them a realistic approach to scientific 
investigations and scientific discoveries. It will not be difficult for every' 
State to concentrate on one such prominent museum at least. While on 
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.his subject, ^ve may also refer to the desirability of providing siriall museums 
in the schools themselves. It may even be possible to have a more 
comprehensive set up in the museum of a particular town to which all the 
schools can contribute and thus make it much more attractive to school 
children and to the public. We feel that assistance from the Centre and 
the States should be fortheoming for the starting of such museums. 

Audio-Visual Aids — Films and Radio 

It is hardly necessary to emphasise the role that audio-visual aids, 
films and radio talks, can play in the liberalising of the education of the 
school children. In some States they have been developed to such an 
e.xtcnt that most of the schools are able to obtain from the Department of 
Public Instruction the audio-visual aids and films and to correlate them 
with the particular subjects that are being taught. The students thus get 
not merely theoretical instruction bitt through these aids a graphic presen- 
tation of the subject. ^Ve recommend that a central library of educational 
films should be available in each State and that films of great value be sent 
from the Central Government to the States periodically. We reconamend 
also that educational films suited to Indian conditions should be taken 
and made available to schools. 

As regards the radio, tve arc glad to learn that through the All-India 
Radio, arrangements have been made for school broadcasts. It is hardly 
necessary for us to emphasise that such broadcasts should be by well- 
qualified persons and should create an interest in the subject so that the 
boy’s curiosity can be roused to learn more about the subject. Nothing 
is calculated to produce in the child an aversion for such broadcasts as 
the monotonous and none too graphic description that sometimes is given 
by persons not quite familiar with the psychology of the young mind. It 
should not be treated as a routine duty which can be discharged by any 
teacher in the area. Care must be taken to sec that an expert panel of 
headmasters and teachers is constituted to decide on (a) the subject to 
be dealt with, (b) the manner in which it ought to be dealt with, and 
(c) persons competent to give such a talk. If school broadcasts are to be 
conducted on these lines, they will form a very efficient supplement to 
education. 

\\ c venture to hope that the adoption of the various suggestions 
that liavc been made as well as the practical measures that have been 
recommended will break through the vicious circle which holds our schools 
in its thrall and release forces which will eventually transform the cdu- 
c.ttion.il ss-stem. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The methods of teaching in schools should aim not merely at 
the imparting of knowledge in an efficient manner, but also at inculcating 
desirable values and proper attitudes and habits of work in the students, 

2. They should, in particular, endeavour to create in the students 
a genuine attachment to work and a desire to do it as efficiently, honestly 
and thoroughly as possible. 

3. The emphasis in teaching should shift from verbalism and 
memorization to learning tlirough purposeful, concrete and realistic situa- 
tions and, for tliis purpose, the principles of “Activity Method” and “Pro- 
ject Method” should be assimilated in school practice. 

4. Teaching methods should provide opportunities for students to 
learn actively and to apply practically the knowledge that they have 
acquired in the class-room. “Expression Work” of different kinds must, 
therefore, form part of the programme in every school subject. 

5. In the teaching of all subjects special stress should be placed on 
clear thinking and clear expression both in speech and writing. 

6. Teaching methods should aim less at imparting the maximum 
quantum of knowledge possible and more on training students in the 
techniques of study and methods of acquiring knowledge through personal 
effort and initiative. 

7. A well thought-out attempt should be made to adopt methods 
of instruction to the needs of individual students as much as possible so 
that dull, average and bright students may all have a chance to progress 
at their own pace. 

8. Students should be given adequate opportunity to work in groups 
and to carry out group projects and activities so as to develop in them the 
qualities necessary for group life and co-operative work. 

9. As the proper use of a well-equipped school library is abso- 
lutely essential for the efficient working of every educational institution and 
for encouraging literary and cultural interests in students, every secondary 
school should have such a library^ class libraries and subject libraries should 
also be utilized for this purpose. 

10. Trained librarians, who have a love for books and an under- 
standing of students’ interests, should be provided in all secondary schools 
and all teachers should be given some training in the basic principles of 
library work, in the Training Colleges as %vell as through refresher courses. 

1 1 . Where there are no separate Public Libraries the school libraries 
should, so far as possible, make their facilities available to the local public 
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and aU Public Libraries should have a spedal section for children and 
adolescents. 

12. In order to improve general standards of work in school, neces- 
sar>- steps should be taken to produce text-books as well as books of general 
reading which are of disdnctly superior quality to the books at present 
available. 

13. Suitable literature for the guidance and inspiration of teachers 
should be produced by the Education Departments of all States and either 
the ofRcc of the Director of Education or one of the Training Colleges 
should be adequately equipped for the purpose. 

14. In order to popularize progressive teaching methods and facili- 
tate their introduction, “Experimental” and “Demonstration” schools 
should be established and given special encouragement where they exist, 
so that they may tiq' out new methods freely without being fettered by too 
many departmental restriedons. 



CHAPTER Vni 


THE EDUCATION OF CHARACTER 

I 


The Basic Principles 

In dealing with the aims and objectives of education, we have made 
it clear that the supreme end of the educative process should be the train- 
ing of the character and personality of students in such a way that they 
will be able to realize their full potentialities and contribute to the well- 
being of the community. One of the main criticisms against modern edu- 
cation is that, by concentrating too much on examinations, enough atten- 
tion is. not devoted to activities that promote the formation of character 
and inculcate ideals which make for personal integrity and social efficiency. 
We propose, therefore, to devote special attention to some of the problems 
which arise in this field, to discuss the basic principles which should under- 
lie our approach and to suggest what the schools can do to deal with them. 

Need for Co-operation between School and Community 

We should, in the first place, take due note of the fact that the 
school is a small community within a larger community and that the atti- 
tudes, values and modes of behaviour — good or bad — which have cur- 
rency in national life are bound to be reflected in the schools. When we 
complain of indiscipline or lack of earnestness or slipshod methods of work 
or failure to appreciate the dignity of labour in the students, we should 
not forget that these may be due largely to defects in the community. 
This does not imply that we can condone this failure of the schools to im- 
pinge purposefully on the character of their students but it is meant to 
bring out the complexities and the magnitude of the problem. A radical 
and comprehensive approach to it cannot be confined to the school but 
must take the whole situation into account. There is no doubt that the 
beginning must be made in the schools and these cannot be content merely 
with reflecting outside trends; they must provide a selecibe environment 
in which children may be able to transcend, to some extent limitations of 
their home and neighbourhood. In the great debate that has been going 
on for decades between those who hold that education must only seek to 
adjust the individual to his environment and those who think tliat it should 
be an agency for the “superior reconstruction'’ of the environment and its 
pattern of life, we are definitely on the side of the dynamic and creative 
wew of education. We are convinced that it is the business of the school 
to train individuals who will not only be duly appreciative of thdr culture 
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Secondly — and this follows as a natur.d eorolkiry from what w'- iias'e 
said above — in this education of character, the sehoo! ha-, to svin t!ir- active 
co-operation of the parents and the community in gencr.d. If t!ic v.iri'nis 
educative agcncic.s — the home, the school, the ncif;iii>f>nrhood, the com- 
munity, the religious organizations and the State —Iiavr no common out- 
look and agreed ideas about tliis problem Init pull in diiferent directions, 
the school will not be able to make an abiding ami roiicrrnt imprcision 
on the character of its students. After all, they spend only one-fourth 
or onc-fiflh part of the day in school and the rest of their time is passed 
in direct or indirect contact with these other agencies, which can easily 
undo the good work of the school. Ipor, it is essentially the whole of the 
community and not merely the school that educates. ^This implies the 
establishment of that active association between parents and tcnclien to 
which we have referred elsewhere. This should not be limited to rare 
and special occasions and to the sharing of mutual comjdaints and grie- 
vances but should result in a better understanding between them and in 
reconciling their ideas and values so that, as far as possible, tlic same kind 
of motives, methods and impulses may play on the formation of the students’ 
character at home as in the school. This association should, howcs-cr, 
go further and draw into its train not only the parents of the students on 
the rolls but also other influential and worthy members of the community 
and leaders of various educative agencies who should be afforded oppor- 
tunities of coming into contact both svith teachers and children, of talking 
to them and discussing problems of common interest with them. In this 
way the staff of the school can tactfully help in building up a pattern 
of influences and activities in the life of the community wliich will co- 
operate with the school in moulding the students’ character on right lines. 

Thirdly, it must be remembered that the education of character is 
not something which can be relegated to a particular period or a parti- 
cular teacher or the influence of a particular set of activities. It is a project 
in ■which every single teacher and every item of the school programme lias 
to participate intelligently. This is a truth which most teacliers would 
readily concede in theory. Some are apt to believe — that it is the special 
theme of religious and moral instruction or the special object of team games 
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and certain extra-curricular activities and has little, if anything, to do 
with the day-to-day and the hour-to-hour work of the school. We should 
like to emphasize, as strongly as we can, the basic principle that ‘character i 
is forged on the anvil of action’ — of every kind of action, academic, social, 
manual or moral — and the way in which the student performs his mani- 
fold duties in school or at home leaves an indelible impression on him. 
We would like to remind our teachers of Carlyle’s carpenter who “ broke 
all the ten commandments with every single stroke of his hammer!” It 
is possible to organize school work in such a way and to build up such 
traditions that the students will do everything they undertake with efficiency, 
integrity, discipline, co-operation and good temper. It is also possible for 
teachers and students alike to do their work in a haphazard, slipshod manner 
without any discipline or social sense. We recommend that the head- 
master and staff should discuss this crucial problem amongst themselves 
and plan their work in such a way that the qualities of character and mind, 
that they wish to inculcate are reflected in everything that they do — the 
compositions they write, the speeches they make in the debating society, 
the pictures they paint, the maps they draw, the social activities they 
organize, the craft work they undertake. This would require the setting 
before them of high standards of work and conduct — both personal and im- 
personal — and creating the desire to approximate to those standards. It 
would also call for the rejection of any work — and deprecation of any form 
of behaviour — that falls below the standard that may be expected from the 
particular student concerned. If all school work and activites are made 
psychologically interesting and exacting — in the sense of challenging the 
full powers of the adolescents — and if they are trained to take them up 
in the right spirit, the most congenial conditions will be created for the 
right training of character. 

Studies and Character Formation 

While we recognize the basic importance of work in this context, 
we should not undervalue the part that the proper presentation of the cur- 
riculum and the reading of great books can play in this behalf. Teachers 
can present all school subjects — particularly the social studies — in such a 
way that the students may develop a right outlook on the world in which 
they are living and acquire a proper appreciation of the nature of human 
relationship — ^individual as well as group relationships. History and 
Geography can both, in their way, show the mutual interdependence of 
nations and groups and, together w'ith science, they can demonstrate how 
all great humun achievements have been made possible through the silent, 
often unrecognized, work of numerous individuals and groups belonging 
to all parts of the world. They can also make their pupils realize how these 
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great achicvctricnts call for high standards of efficiency and Integrity which 
arc the basis of good character. Similarly, nn imaginative and sympathetic 
study of literature — not just text-books but great book s and great authors 
can inculcate noble ideals and values. By encouraging the habit of reading 
and by gradually raising the standards of taste and appreciation, the 
school can mobilize a powerful and beneficial influence which will continue 
to exercise its sway throughout their life. 

It is in the context of these gcncnal principles that we have to visualize 
the problem of character education. And this has to be visualized not in 
a social vacuum but with reference to our contemporary socio-economic 
and political situation. While the basic ideals and values of good cliar- 
acter may be regarded as permanent, they have to be interpreted and 
applied in the special circumstances of our national life. IVc have alrc.ady 
discussed, at some length, in the Ch.aptcr on the Aims and Objectives of 
Education, the type of mind and character that must be developed in our 
youths, if they arc to participate effectively and worthily in the expanding 
life of their country. It is not necessary for us, therefore to recapitulate 
that discussion and we can ^vcll confine ourselves to pointing out certain 
special issues that must be considered by all educationists and to suggesting 
how they can be successfully tackled. ^Vc propose to draw special atten- 
tion to three of these issues — the problem of discipline, the question of moral 
and religious instruction and the part that the various extra and co-cur- 
ricular activities can play in this field. 

II 

DISCIPLINE 

No amount of improvement and reconstruction in education wll 
bear much fruit if the schools themselves arc undermined by indiscipline. 
It is dear from much of the evidence we received that students and teachers 
alike need more of the spirit of discipline. If proper education is to be 
given, acts of indiscipline prevalent in schools have to be checked. 

Influence of Political Movements on Discipline 

Indiscipline may take the shape of group indiscipline or individual 
indiscipline. Group indiscipline is the worst of the two. While as in- 
dividuals many of our students are as good as students any\vhere, the 
tendency to group indiscipline has increased in recent years. Many causes 
have led to this group indiscipline. Incidents of indiscipline reported 
from elsewhere have their demoralising effect on students. For various 
reasons under a foreign regime, acts of indiscipline became frequent, often 
necessitated by the political activities which Were launched against a foreign 
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government. While there may have been justification for such indiscipline 
under different practical circumstancesj we feel* that there is no justifica- 
tion for such acts of indiscipline after the attainment of independence. 
The democratic constitution which the country has adopted permits of 
the redressing of grievances through a democratic machinery. It would 
be against all principles of democracy, in fact it would be against the very 
trend and safety of democracy, if such acts of indiscipline were to continue. 

Factors Protnoting Discipline 

The real purpose of education is to train youth to discharge the 
duties of citizenship properly. All other objectives are incidental. Dis- 
cipline therefore should be a responsibility of parents, teachers, the general 
public and the authorities concerned. There are some positive factors 
promoting discipline. The Indian students’ natural^ tendency is to be 
disciplined. It is only when forces act strongly on him that he may som e- 
times be led astray. He appreciates the rules and is normally inclined 
to abide by them. Much can be doneTo encourage thisTrenti in school 
life. Personal contact between the teacher and thp: pupil is -e ssp.ntiab and 
it is from this point of view that we maintain that there should be some 
limit in the number of pupils admitted into different sections of a class 
and to the whole school. Reference has been made to this aspect in an- 
other place. Emphasis is also to be laid on the role of the class-teacher 
and the headmaster in promoting general discipline and the welfare of 
the pupils. In regard to school life itself, a greater responsibility should 
devolve upon the students themselves in the maintenance of discipline. 
Nothing is more calculated to develop a proper sense of self-discipline, 
and proper behaviour than their enforcement not by any outside autho- 
rity with any symbol of punishment, but by the students themselves. 
They should choose their own re presentati ves to see to it that proper codes 
of conduct are observed, both for' the sake of the individuals and for the 
good name of the school, “"It is from this point of view that we commend 
what is know n as the Imuse ^ tem in schools, with prefects or monitors 
or student councils, whose responsibility it will be to draw up a code of 
conduct and to enforce its observance in the school. 

Another important method of bringing home to the pupils the value 
of discipline is through group games. It is on the playing fields the virtue 
of playing the game for its own sake and the team spirit can be cultivated. 
Such extra-curricular activities as boy scouts and girl guides, the national 
cadet corps, junior Red Cross and social service activities \vill promote a 
proper spirit of discipline. The building up of a truly harmonious and 
united form of community life in the school should be the endeavour of all 
institutions. 
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Besides tiiesc positive fnclors certain negative factors also promote 
discipline. The discipline of the youth of any country dcjjcnds upon the 
discipline that is exercised by elders. In some parts of the country, on 
occasions, certain of the activities of leaders have not been s\ich as arc 
calculated to promote a healthy spirit of discipline in the younger gene- 
ration. School authorities arc not always to Idamc for indiscipline in 
the schools. ^Yc have been given to understand that at the lime of elections 
whether to the legislatures or to some civic bodies, those %vho aspire for 
such places do not hesitate to utilise the students for the furtherance of 
their objective, namely, the winning of the election. It is a well known 
fact that in all democratic institutions, election time is a time of fcs'crish 
activity not always conducted in the most healthy spirit, and the utilisa- 
tion of immature minds for purposes of campaigns sviih or without slogans 
attached thereto is not calculated to promote sound discipline among 
students. We think it unfortunate that such trends arc on the increase. 
If therefore some of the unhealthy trends of political life arc to be avoided 
in school life, a serious attempt should be made to sec that children 
under the age of 17, who are in schools arc not drawn into the voricx of 
controversial politics and are not utilised for election purposes. The sug- 
gestion has been put forward that it should be considered an election offence 
for any member or party to utilise the scrxdccs of these pupils in political or 
civic campaigns. It may be difficult to prove which party has utilised 
students, but this should not be beyond the power of an election tribunal to 
tackle. We therefore recommend tlrat suitable legislation should be passed 
making it an election offence to utilise students below the age of 1 7 for an\' 
of the purposes of political propaganda or election campaign. 

There is another aspect of the question which wc would like to 
mention. It is good that some of our politicians address our students. 
It has an educational value and we should like to encourage this practice 
of addressing gatherings of students in schools. In actual practice this 
has led to certain anomalies in the publicity given by the Press to such 
meetings. Persons who address these gatherings have different audiences 
in mind and speak not infrequently in a different strain from what is desir- 
able or necessary at school gatherings. We do not wish to generalise on 
this point, because there are many honourable exceptions, but the ten- 
dency in view of the publicity given is to speak not to the audience before 
them, but to a wider audience whose attention they wish to attract. This 
is not a healthy trend for schools education and discipline. 

Role of Teachers 

Lastly discipline among students can only be promoted if there is 
discipline among the staff. Both within the school and in organizations 
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connected with the teaching profession, the teacher has always to realise 
that all his activities are being Watched by his pupils. To that extent 
therefore, both in his personal conduct and in his general attitude to all 
problems concerning the country, he has to realise that there are limita- 
tions within which he must act for the best interests of the profession. 
We welcome the opportunity afforded in our constitution for the teaching 
pi'ofession to be represented in the legislatures of the country. To what- 
ever group or party he may belong, it is necessary for him to adhere to 
the principles mentioned above. 

Instances have been brought to our notice where school managers 
or members of Managing Boards have not refrained from utilising their 
position to influence teachers and pupils to participate in political or other 
electioneering activites. The recommendation that we have made that 
the utilisation of pupils should be considered an election offence will pro- 
bably go a long way to inhibit this increasing tendency. Ultimately, how- 
ever, it is the school atmosphere and the teacher working there that ensure 
proper codes of conduct and discipline in the schools. 

Ill 

RELIGIOUS AND MORAL INSTRUCTION 

Religious and moral instruction also play an important part in the 
growth of character. At different places which the Commission visited, 
a good deal of emphasis was laid on this aspect of education. There is 
little doubt that the whole purpose of education is not fulfilled unless cer- 
tain definite moral principles are inculcated in the minds of the youth of 
the country. The necessity for religious education has also been empha- 
sised by some, while others are not in favour of religious instruction, in 
view of the diverse forms of religions practised in our country, and the 
positive decision in the constitution that the State will be a secular State, 
This does not imply that because the State is secular there is no place for 
religion in the State, All that is understood is that the State as such should 
not undertake to uphold actively, assist, or in any way to set its seal of 
approval on any particular religion. It must be left to the people to prac- 
tise whatever religion they feel is in conformity with their inclinations, 
traditions, culture and hereditary influence. 

Against this background we have considered this question very care- 
fully. The present position with regard to religious education is that 
there are certain schools particularly those conducted by denominational 
agencies where religious education is given. There is, however, a clause, 
which is being increasingly put into effect that no person who does not 
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school to school depending upon its location, its resources and the inter- 
est and aptitudes of the staff and students. If they are properly conducted, 
they can help in the development of very valuable attitudes and qualities. 
We propose to refer here briefly to some of these activities from the point of 
view of their incidence on character. 

Scout and Guide Activities 

The Scout and Guide movement has taken deep root in India and 
the new organization, the Bharat Scouts and Guides, has many branches 
in all the States. Scouting is one of the most effective means for the train- 
ing of character and the qualities necessary for good citizenship. It has 
the great merit that it appeals to pupils of all ages and taps their mani- 
fold energies. Through its various games, activities and technical skills, 
it is possible to lay the foundation of the ideals of social service, good be- 
haviour, respect for leaders, loyalty to the State and a preparedness to meet 
any situation. The Commission has noted with pleasure the keen interest 
that is being taken in this movement in some of the States and is of the 
opinion that it should receive the fullest encouragement from all State 
Governments and that necessary provision should be made for carrying 
on all its activities in schools and in camps. It would be of great advant- 
age if, in each district or regional area, a centre is selected where scouts 
can meet for their annual camps and learn self-reliance through the daily 
life and activities of thg camp. The All-India Scout Camp at Taradevi, 
Simla Hills, is a very good example of the kind of thing we have in mind. 
We recommend that the State should give adequate financial assistance 
to the scout movements and should help to secure suitable sites for scout 
camps. Scouting and Guiding require proper guidance and, for this 
purpose, it is desirable that some of the teachers should be trained in 
organising scout groups and supervising their activities. In this connection 
we may also refer to the need to open summer camps and holiday homes 
for school students in general. Such camps, too, can help to mould charac- 
ter by making pupils self-reliant and by enabling them to recognise the 
dignity of labour and the value of group work as well as healthy community 
life. All schools should, as far as possible, afford an opportunity for groups 
of their students to spend a few days in such camps every year. 

National Cadet Corps 

During the last few years, the Government of India has instituted 
the Junior division of the National Cadet Corps which is open to pupils 
of all schools. The officers are dra^vn largely from the teaching profession. 
This has the advantage of bringing teachers and pupils into closer contact 
in the training camps. Through the N.C.C. certain physical and other 
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may come from students’ voluntary contributions or a specific fee charged 
for the purpose, the Education Department should give liberal grants for 
their encouragement. The contribution that they can make to the training 
of character and the awakening of cultural and practical interests is so 
important that petty considerations of economy should not be allowed to 
starve them. 


All these various agencies that we have discussed — the home, the 
school with its curriculum and methods and discipline and extra-curricular 
activities, and the local community — ^will exercise their influence in shap- 
ing the character of the students. The books that they read, the moral 
and religious instruction that is imparted to them and the personal 
example of the teachers will inculcate the right ideals and values. But the 
most potent of these will be the all-pervasive influence of the life of the 
school as a community, its wisely planned schedule of functions and duties, 
its mutual give-and-take, and its willingly accepted discipline, its chances 
of leadership, and its opportunities for social service. The success and the 
psychological understanding with which the school can be organized as a 
community will largely determine how far it can effectively function as an 
agency for the education of character. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Discipline 

1. The education of character should be envisaged as the respon- 
sibility of all teachers and should be provided through every single aspect 
of school programme. 

2. In order to promote discipline, personal contact between teacher 
and the pupils should be strengthened; Self-Government in the form of 
house system with prefects or monitors and student-councils, whose res- 
ponsibility will be to draw up a Code of Conduct and enforce its obser- 
vance, should be introduced in all schools. 

3. Special importance should be given to group games and other 
co-curricular activities and their educational possibilities should be fully 
explored. 

4. Suitable legislation should be passed making it an election off- 
ence to utilise students below the age of 17 for the purposes of political 
propaganda or election campaigns. 

Religious and Moral Instruction 

5. Religious instruction may be given in schools only on a volun- 
tary basis and outside the regular school hours, such instruction being 
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confined to the children of the particular faith concerned and given with 
the consent of the parents and the managements. 

Extra-Curricular Activities 

6. Extra-curricualr.. activities should form an integral jpart of edu- 
cation imparted in the school and all teachers should devote a definite 
time to such activities. 

7. The State should give adequate financial assistance to the Scout 
Movement and should help to secure suitable sites for Scout Camps; schools 
should, as far as possible, afford an opportunity for groups of their students 
to spend a few days every year at such camps. 

8. The N.C.G. should be brought under the Central Government 
which should take the responsibility for its proper maintenance, improv'C- 
ment and expansion. 

9. Training in First Aid, St. John’s Ambulance and Junior Red 
Cross work should be encouraged in all schools. 



CHAPTER IX 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING IN SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

I 

Importance of Guidance to Pupils 

The provision of diversified courses of instruction imposes on teachers 
and school administrators the additional responsibility of giving proper 
guidance to pupils in their choice of courses and careers. The secret of 
good education consists in enabling the student to realise what are his talents 
and aptitudes and in what manner and to what extent he can best develop 
tlicm so as to achieve proper social adjustment and seek right types of em- 
ployment. The subject of guidance has gained great importance in many 
countries in recent years particularly in America. In many schools Well 
planned efforts are made to provide assistance to individual boys and girls 
in deciding upon their future careers and education, and other personal 
problems. In our country, unfortunately, not even a beginning has been 
made in this direction, except in a few States. 

Educational and vocational guidance is not to be regarded as a 
mechanical process whereby the advisers and teachers sort out boys and 
girls as a grading machine sorts out apples ! It is not a question of just 
deciding that one boy should stay on the farm, another %vork in an aero- 
plane factory, a third become a teacher and a fourth take to the manage- 
ment of a garage. Guidance involves the difficult art of helping boys and 
girls to plan their o-wn future tvisely in the full light of all the factors that 
can be mastered about themselves and about the world in which they are 
to live and work. Naturally, therefore, it is not the tvork of a few specia- 
lists, but rather a service in which the entire school staff must co-operate 
under the guidance of some person tvith special knowledge and skill in this 
particular field. Guidance in this sense is not confined to the vocational 
field only. It covers the tvhole gamut of youth problems and should be 
provided in an appropriate form at all stages of education through the co- 
operative endeavour of understanding parents, teachers, headmasters, 
principals and guidance officers, 

Q,naIification of a Guidance Officer 

A good Guidance Officer possesses many good qualities. He must 
have an understanding of young people and their problems, based on 
scientific knowledge but inspired tvith sympathy and the ability' to look 
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at life through the eyes of boys and girls. He should have special train- 
ing in good councelling methods, mental hygiene and in the discriminating 
use of tests and school records. In the field of vocational guidance he 
should have an accurate kno^vlcdgc of occupational opportunities and 
requirements. He must have ample time for conferences with pupils, par- 
ents and employers, and he must be fully familiar with the purpose and 
programme of the school and have the capacity to work in close co-opera- 
tion with the teachers. 

Role of the Teachers 

In all schools a good deal of guidance work will have to be done by 
the teachers in the class through informal contacts with their students. 
They can play a very important role in this respect. The Guidance Officer 
will gather much useful information from them helping him to understand 
students and their needs and problems. Liketvise, he will furnish them 
with information which would enable them to fit class work more carefully 
to students’ aptitudes and needs. 

Principles to be Observed, in Guidance 

There are certain important points to be borne in mind in connection 
with educational and vocational guidance. Personal differences which arc 
a permanent psychological feature at this stage must be recognised, un- 
derstood and given due attention. Accurate, comprehensive and conti- 
nuous information about occupations and about institutions ofhigher study 
should be made available to the pupils, as without this information they 
cannot intelligently deteminc their future line of action. Vocational and 
educational guidance should be made available to the individual pupils 
at different stages because of the possible changes in his economic status, 
his aptitudes and interests as well as the changes that are likely to occur in 
the nature of the occupation. Care should be taken to see that students 
do not decide upon a vocation too early or too hurriedly, but only after a 
careful study of the openings available and in the light of experience 
gained through trials. There should, therefore, be provision for a recon- 
sideration of their plans at the different stages of education. 

Career Masters 

In some States we found that investigations in Guidance have been 
started and experimental laboratories established, both for purposes of 
research and to train Guidance Officers. In States where a beginning has 
been made there are Career Masters attached to schools who have received 
a certain amount of training to enable them to discharge their duties as 
vocational counsellors. We are aware that in some Universities the 
Students Information Bureaus are trying to collect necessary information 
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for the use of their students. There are also in most States Emplo^mient 

Exchanges \vhich may give information to those seeking employment. 

This is, however, a different thing from what is needed at the school stage. 

In most of the States there has been no serious attempt so far to make a 

scientific study of the available careers or to bring home to the pupils the 

possibilities open to them at the different stages of their education. It is 

not a question here of finding employment, but of seeking the knowledge 

necessary to equip students adequately for suitable types of work. It is at 

this stage that vocational guidance is required and career masters can be 

of help in placing these pupils in their proper position or in giving advice 

to pupils in the choice of vocation 'suited to their training and aptitudes, 

< 

Place of Visual Aids 

The development of new types of visual aids provides unlimited 
possibilities for the pupils to obtain knowledge of the different occupations 
open to them at different stages of their educational ladder. Thus to 
broaden the pupils’ understanding of the scope, nature and significance 
of the occupations or industries, films should be available which not only 
depict the actual nature and conditions of work in a particular industry 
but also supplement this with information concerning the daily routine 
of the worker on the job. Vocational guidance films are available in 
different countries to bring home to the young student the different types of 
employment that are available as well as what is e.xpected of the employee 
who chooses a particular vocation. We believe that in this country, there 
is urgent need to prepare such educational films sho^ving the conditions of 
industrial, agricultural, technical and other vocations which will give the 
students information as well as guidance in the choice of their vocation. 

It is not to be expected that every student will necessarily accept 
what the teacher or the headmaster or the counsellor may advise him to 
do. In some cases the parents’ influence may out-weigh his opinion or 
the student may have a higher opinion of his own talents than the more 
sober and objective view taken by the Guidance Officer. We feel, however, 
that if the system is tried tvith tact and sympathy and the co-operation of 
all persons concerned, it 'ivill develop, in course of time, into a valuable 
method of avoiding the present waste of talent, and it will fit the trained 
aptitudes of students into types of work which they can do efficiently and 
through which tliey can achieve at least a certain measure of self-fulfilment. 

Role of Government Agencies 

In all progressive countries. Government aims at a tside dissemi- 
nation of facts concerning various occupations and constantly seek to esta- 
blish suitable agencies and techniques which will enable et'ery individual 
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to find employment suited to his inclination, ability, and skill. Tlicrc 
should be in every region in India a centre for the training of Guidance 
Officers and Career Masters and their services should be made available, 
in an increasing measure, to all educational institutions so that guidance 
may be given to students at different levels of education, particvilarly at the 
secondary stage at which decisions about employment have to be taken by 
a large majority of students. 

Career Conference 

Among the agencies for Imparting information about occupations 
is the “Career Conference” of teachers, parents, students, employers and 
successful persons from different vocations. Such a conference can sti- 
mulate interest, give a fuller knowledge of vocational requirements and 
encourage students to avail themselves of the service provided by the 
vocational and educational guidance staff. At this conference successful 
men and women from various walks of life can be invited to discuss the 
requirements and opportunities in their special fields of work. The pupils, 
too, should participate in it so that their interest may be stimulated and 
their curiosity fully satisfied. Often they do not knorv the further faci- 
lities available in technical higher education or the conditions of admission 
and the nature and duration of these courses, or the level of efficiency that 
they must attain if they are to pursue them successfully. If would be the 
business of the Guidance Officers to provide necessary information and 
advise about all these matters. 

The Centre’s Responsibility 

We have referred briefly to the need for guidance, the place of 
Career Masters in schools, and the responsibility of the head masters and 
teachers in regard to the future of their pupils. If this scheme is to be 
implemented satisfactorily, we arc of the opinion that the Centre should 
take the responsibility of opening in different regions, institutions for the 
training of Guidance Officers and Career Masters, to which each State 
should depute its nominees. It would be neither possible nor economical 
for each State to set up its own training centres. It may be possible to 
attach some of these centres to teacher training institutions so that, besides 
providing necessary training for Guidance Officers and Career Masters, 
they may also train the teachers in the general principles of educational 
and vocational guidance. This will help them to understand better the 
methods of observation to ascertain the aptitudes of the pupils under their 
care, and thus enable them to co-operate with the Career Masters more 
intelligently in the common problem of adapting instruction to the pupils 
and preparing the pupils more successfully for their future vocations. 
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In addition to the training institutions for Guidance Officers that 
we have envisaged, we recommend that a Central Research Organization 
may be established for carrying out research in educational and vocational 
guidance and for the preparation of tests with particular reference to Indian 
conditions and the needs of the pupils concerned and the opportunities 
available to them from time to time. 

In order to fulfil all the purposes we have in view we also recom- 
mend that in every State- there should be a Bureau of Vocational and Edu- 
cational Guidance whose duty would be to plan and co-ordinate the acti- 
vities recommended above. 

SUMhlARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Educational guidance should receive much greater attention on 
the part of the educational autliorities. 

2. In order to broaden the pupils’ understanding of the scope, 
nature and significance of various occupations of industries, films should 
be prepared to sho^v the nature of the work in various industries and this 
should be supplemented by actual \asits. 

3. The services of trained Guidance Officers and Career Masters 
should be made available gradually and in an increasing measure to all 
educational institutions. 

4. The Centre should take up the responsibility of opening in 
different regions centres of training for Guidance Officers and Career 
Masters to which each State may send a number of teachers or other suit- 
able persons for training. 



CHAPTER X 


THE PHYSICAL WELFAJEtE OF STUDENTS 

I 

Importance of Physical and Health Education 

The physical welfare of the youth of the country should be one of 
the main concerns of the State, and any departure from the normal stand- 
ards of physical well-being at this period of life may have serious con- 
sequences — it might promote disease or render the individual more easily 
susceptible to certain diseases. In many countries, particularly during the 
two world wars, an examination of young men recruited for war service 
revealed a disproportionately large number who were unfit for such work. 
In India even among those persons who were recruited on a voluntary 
basis, it was noted that quite a large number of them were physically unfit 
for military service. It would not be an exaggeration to say that, if the 
whole of the population at the particular age period at which recruitment 
takes place had been subject to a similar examination, the proportion of the 
unfit would have been higher than in any other country. Physical fitness 
and health education, therefore, assume an importance that no State can 
afford to neglect. 

It is often stated that the proper care of health and sound physical 
education require an expenditure that may not be within the reach of the 
State Government. It is unfortunate that a long-range view has not been 
taken in this matter. To allow the youth to suffer from physical handi- 
caps and thus to fall a victim to diseases and to allow incipient dieases to 
lie dormant and then develop, is to increase the number that would require 
hospital treatment. Such an approach naturally swells the medical 
budget of the country. Apart from this aspect, it has to be recognised 
that the increase in the number of physically handicapped people and those 
of low health level means an increase in the number of those with diminished 
economic value and efficiency. The earning capacity of such individuals 
being seriously diminished, it becomes an economic drain on the resources 
of the country to support them and their families. If both these points arc 
taken into consideration, it will be seen that economising in health, educa- 
tion and physical welfare is unsound economy because the State has to 
spend much more on medical services than it would under properly 
organised schemes of physical and health education. 
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From what has been stated, it must be clear tliat unless physical 
education is accepted as an integral part of education, and the educa- 
tional authorities recongnise its need in all schools, the youth of the country, 
which' form its most valuable asset, will never be able to pull their full 
weight in national welfare. The emphasis so far has been more on the 
academic type of education without proper consideration being given to 
physical welfare and the maintenance of proper standards of healtli of the 
pupils. 


Measures to be Adopted 

We shall now refer to some considerations that may be borne in mind 
in regard to health education. Ever}'- student in the school requires to be 
trained in soond health habits both at school and at home. The instruc- 
tion sho lid be practical so that he may not only appreciate the value of 
health education but also learn the ways in which he can effectively main- 
tain and improve his health. This is essential not only for physical reasons 
but because sound mental health depends on good physical health. It 
should, therefore, be a responsibility of all schools to see that their children 
keep healthy so that they can get the maximum benefit possible from their 
education. 


Medical Examination v— i 

It is necessary for this purpose, to subject all students to a medical 
examination, to ascertain whether they are normal in health and standards 
of physical development. Although the system of school medical inspec- 
tion has been in existence for a number of years in many States, we are 
of the opinion that the results have not been satisfactory for the following 
reasons : 

(i) The medical inspection has been done in a perfunctory 
manner. 

(ii) The defects that have been brought out even by this type 
of examination have not been remedied because the reme- 
dial measures suggested are often not carried out. 

(Hi) There is no follow-up, not even in the case of those who 
have been declared as defective. 

(iv) Effective co-operation has not been established beUyeen 
the school authorities and the parents, and either through 
ignorance or through lack of financial resources of both, 
the parents have taken little interest in the reports of the 
school medical officers. 
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We feel therefore that unless the present system is improved con- 
siderably, it would be a mere waste of time and money to continue it. 
To bring about necessary improvements, we recommend that : 

(i) Health examination should be thorough and complete. If 
a choice is to be made between frequent and cursory examiniations and 
more thorough examinations at longer intervals, the latter arc greatly to 
be preferred. Every pupil in the school should undergo at least one 
complete examination every year while in school; and one just prior to 
leaving the school. 

(ii) Pupils with serious defects and those ;vho suffer from severe 
illnesses should be examined more frequently. 

(iii) Much more should be done to assure prompt and effective 
follow-up whenever examinations reveal the need for corrective or 
remedial measures. 

(iv) One copy of the health report should be kept by the school 
medical officer, another copy should go to the parent, and a third copy to 
the teacher in charge of a particular group of students. This copy should 
be kept as part of the personal record of the pupil and on this should be 
based the programme for his health instruction and physical education. 
It should be the duty of the school physician to study the reports 'of health 
examinations and to select those cases for which remedial or corrective 
treatment is indicated. Thus the health and safety of students will be- 
come an important concern of the entire school and activities for promot- 
ing and safeguarding health will find a place throughout the school 
programme. 

School Health Service and the Community 

We have stated at another place that the whole concept of the duties 
of the school needs to be enlarged, by including in it various forms of 
fruitful co-operation with the community. There are various fields in 
which the school can serve the community, and various fields in which the 
community can co-operate with the school. It is important to remember 
that in regard to the health and the care of the children, the activities of 
the school should be extended to their homes, and neighbourhood and to 
the village or city as a whole. The reason for this is obvious. The health 
of school children is determined not only during the hours spent at school 
but even more so during the time spent at home and in the neighbourhood 
of the home and at work. If the school neglects the home and community 
factors, these out-of-school influences may prevent or cancel many of the 
beneficial effects of the school’s endeavour to improve the health of the 
child. It is not suggested that schools can directly control the conditions 
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outside, but tliey can influence them by educating both the pupils and their 
parents, by co-operating ^\’ith the physicians and the health autliorities 
of the city or \dllage, and by educating the public to a better appreciation 
of its health problems and a better recognition of what they can themselves 
do to improve health conditions. We may go further and say that if the 
school could actually do something to improve the conditions of sanitation 
in a small, selected locality, it would be the best health education for both 
pupils and parents and, in fact, the •^rhole communitj". In this endea%’’Our, 
the health authorities of the locality should give their active co-operation 
and assistance to die school. This would also be a ver^^ good method of 
promoting the idea of the dignity of labour in the children. 

This approach to the maintenance of school children’s health may 
appear impracticable at first sight. But a dearer appreciation of the 
factors involved and a better co-ordination of the agendes concerned 
with the promotion of health will show that the adopting of such measures 
can produce tangible results within a reasonable time. 

The Role of Teachers 

We have stated that there should be a systematic follow'-up and 
that active methods should be adopted to afford the full benefits of 
medical treatment for such students as need it. In regard to tlie health 
of school children, it is necessary’’ to realise that it is the teacher tvho can 
detect at a verj'- early stage any deviation from the normal, such as 
defective vision, postural defects, deficient hearing, etc., because he is 
in constant contact with the child. "We have therefore emphasised in the 
Chapter on Teacher Training that training in first aid and fundamental 
principles of health as 'well as the detection of deviations from normal 
standards should form a part of tlie instruction prescribed for all teachers 
in Training Colleges. If such training is given in the first principles of 
health maintenance, teachers can play a valuable part in bringing to the 
notice of the school medical officer or other authorities concerned any 
cases of delation from the normal at a fairly early stage. 

Medical Esatnination of Children in Hospitals 

A scheme has been formulated in one of the States, ^\•hereby in 
those areas where w'ell equipped hospitals are situated, the school children 
may get the benefit of attention from the specialists of the hospitals. In 
cases where defects have been noted and medical treatment is required, 
tile children may be taken in groups by the teacher, the school medical 
officer or the physical director to the hospital concerned on one or two 
afternoons in the w’eek, when the staff will look after him. It has been 
suggested that the whole afternoon may be reserved for this purpose. 
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In this way a team of medical officers, who arc specialists in such branches 
as Ophthalmology, Ear, Nose and Throat, Chest diseases, etc., together 
with a physician would be responsible for taking note of the physical 
defects and ailments of children and getting them suitaldy treated. 
Children who require more frequent visits may be advised to attend such 
afternoon sessions or they may be told the remedial measures which the 
escorting teacher should see are duly carried out. In view of the paucity 
of trained personnel and the limited number of hospitals equipped for 
this purpose, it will not, however, be possible to extend such a scheme 
over the whole State. 

There is reason to believe that, owing to over-crowding and other 
insanitary conditions of city life, the health of school children suffers 
much more in urban than in rural areas. At present the opportunities 
for ''chool children to be taken to well-equipped hospitals are greater in 
urban areas than in the rural areas. It is suggested, therefore, that to 
begin with, the school-population of the urban areas may be given the 
benefit of the scheme and the progress in its working should be watched. 
It is not by any means implied that the rural children should be neglected. 
Wherever such defects are noticed in them, it must be ensured that they 
also get the benefit of proper medical care at the institution situated in 
the neighbouring towns or cities. They should be taken to the institu- 
tions concerned or the medical staff may visit such schools on definite 
days, arranging mobile hospital ambulances for the purpose. In any case 
such remedial measures as the school medical officer may suggest should 
be adopted, and the school authorities should see that they are carried out. 

One of the important factors leading to many defects in health 
is malnutrition. At no period of life does malnutrition play such a large 
part in causing ill-health, or in promoting defects of growth as in the 
period of adolescence. Very little is being done at present in educational 
institutions to see to the proper nutrition of children. We recommend 
that, in residential schools and hostels, balanced diets suited to different 
ages should be prescribed by nutrition experts and managements be 
advised about proper standards for children’s diet. 

II 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The Concept of Physical Education 

AVe have dealt with health education first because the success of 
physical education depends upon the health of the student. It is an 
indispensable part of all health nroerammes. Its vnrlnns artivities should 
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be so planned as to develop the physical and mental health of the students, 
cultivate recreational interests and skills and promote the spirit of team 
work, sportsmanship and respect for others. Physical education is, 
therefore, much more than mere drill or a series of regulated exercises. 
It includes all forms of physical activities and games which promote the 
development of the body and mind. 

If it is to be given properly, teachers of physical education should 
evolve a comprehensive plan to be followed by the students and it should 
be based on the results of the health examination. Most of these acti- 
vities are group activities, but they should be made to suit the individual 
as well, taking due note of his capacity for physical endurance. Physical 
education, group games and individual physical exercises should be given, 
no doubt, in the school under the supervision of the Director of Physical 
Education, but there is one aspect of physical education which should 
not be forgotten. As in the case of health education, the school should 
"go to the community ” and seek its assistance in the furtherance of 
the programme of physical education. There are various types of 
physical exercises that can be taken up by students, with the necessary 
aptitudes outside the school under the auspices of other agencies in the 
community interested in physical education, e.g,, swimming, boating, 
hiking, and group games that may be locally popular. Where such faci- 
lities are available, special arrangements should be made for school 
children to avail of them under proper guidance and special hours may 
be fixed for them in some cases, e.g. in swimming baths and Akhadas, etc. 

Teachers and Physical Education 

It has been noted that physical education is generally considered 
to be the exclusive responsibility of the teacher for physical education. 
So long_as the other teachers of the school do not participate in this 
matter along with the physical instructor, physical education will not be 
a success. That Is why we have recommended elsewhere that the teachers 
under training should receive a certain amount of instruction in physical 
education, while specialists w’ill of course be trained in special institutions. 
We recommend that all teachers or at least those below the age of 40 
should actively participate in many of the activities of physical education 
and thus make it a living part of the total school programme instead of 
being a side issue entrusted to an isolated member of the staff. 

We place special value on group games as they help to mould the 
character of the students in addition to affording recreational facilities 
and contributing to tlieir physical w'ell-being. 'Fhere is one aspect of 
group games to W'hich we should like to draw attention. Competitive 
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group games between different schools and regions have come to stay 
and they no doubt increase interest in group games. One defect rvhich 
is often associated with them has, however, to be guarded against. In 
order to prepare teams for competitive matches the playing fields are 
often utilised mainly by the few students who are selected for the school 
teams, while the majority are content to watch them passively. To 
develop the health of the school community, it is far more important 
that the majority of the students should utilise the playing fields than that 
a small minority should do so for the sake of winning tournaments and.. 
bringing a kind of professional credit to the school. The growth of this 
tendency towards a kind of professionalism in school sports must be 
carefully resisted. 

We have recommended the maintetiance of school records for all 
students, and would like to add here that these should include a full record 
of all activities in the field. 

Training of Physical Education Teachers 

Some of the States have established colleges of Physical Education 
where training is given for about a year to candidates possessing certain 
prescribed qualifications. We are of the opinion that the training should 
be comprehensive including all aspects like health education, first aid, 
nutrition, etc. It is important that they should have a good standard of 
general education. Teachers of physical education in secondary schools 
should have at least passed the S.S.L.G. Examination and should have 
received some training in general principles of education and child 
psychology. They should be associated with the teaching of subjects like 
physiology and hygiene and should be given the same status as other 
teachers of similar qualifications in the school. If graduate trained 
teachers are available, they may take up teaching of certain special sub- 
jects. If the training institutions are effectively to discharge their duties, 
they should be staffed with carefully selected persons of technical com- 
petence and well-educated. Physical education does not consist in a 
mere display of strength but conduces to the physical, mental and moral 
welfare of the pupil concerned. As regards posts of greater responsibility 
such as Directors or Inspectors of Physical Education, we feel that train- 
ing for two years may be necessary. 

To provide the Training Schools with qualified physical instructors, 
there is need for considerable expansion of the training facilities. This 
may be done by increasing the facilities in the e.xisting colleges and by 
opening new colleges where necessary. To meet the needs of the whole 
country we recommend that some of these institutions may be recognised 
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as All-India Training Centres and given help both by the Centre and 
the State to enable them to train a larger number of personnel. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Health Education 

1. A properly organized school medical service should be built up 
in aU States. 

2. A thorough medical examination of all pupils and necessary 
follow-up and treatment where necessary should be carried out in all 
schools. 

3. Some of the teachers should be trained in first aid and general 
principles of healtli so that they may co-operate intelligently with the 
medical staff. 

4. Proper nutritional standard should be maintained in hostels 
and residential schools. 

5. The school should assist, where possible, in the maintenance 
of the sanitation of the area and the school children should thus be trained 
to appreciate dignity of manual labour. 

Physical Education 

6. Physical activities should be made to suit the individual and 
his capacity for physical endurance. 

7. All teachers below the age of 40 should actively participate in 
many of the physical actiwties of students and thus make them a lively 
part of die school programme. 

8. Full records of physical activities of the students must be 
maintained. 

9. The training in physical education should be comprehensive 
enough to include all aspects of health education. 

10. The teachers of physical education should be associated with 
die teaching of subjects like Physiology and Hygiene and given the same 
status as other teachers of similar qualificarions. 

11. The existing facilities for training of teachers of physical edu- 
cation should be expanded by increasing the seats in the existing colleges, 
by opening neiv colleges where necessary and by reorganizing some of 
the institutions as All-India Training Centres to ivhich aid may be given 
both by die Centre and the States. 



CHAPTER XI 


A NEW APPROACH TO EXAMINATION AND 
EVALUATION 

The subject of Examination and Evaluation occupies an important 
place in the field of education. It is necessary for parents and teachers 
to know from time to time how the pupils are progressing and what their 
attainments are at any particular stage. It is equally necessary for 
society to assure itself that the work entrusted to its schools is being carried 
on satisfactorily and that the children studying there arc receiving the 
right type of education and attaining the expected standards. This 
kind of check up of the school work is essential in the interests of all con- 
cerned — pupils, teachers, parents and the public. Examinations are 
the usual means adopted for this purpose. 

Exaittinations, Internal and External 

Examinations may be either internal or external. Internal exa- 
minations are conducted by school from time to time and at least once 
during the school year, for evaluating the progress of the pupils, for 
grading them, and, when the time comes, for selecting and promoting 
them to a higher class. Of the purposes for which examinations are held, 
certainly the first, namely, the evaluation of progress is the most impor- 
tant. On it depends not only grading and promotion but even the method 
of instruction. 

Annual examinations are a common feature of our schools. Some 
schools also hold terminal examinations, t.e., examinations at the end of 
each term, A few also hold weekly or monthly tests. Usually in the 
eyes of both the school authorities and the pupils, the most important 
of these internal tests and examinations is the annual examination. 
On the results of this examination the annual promotions are decided so 
that it dominates all other tests and examinations. A few schools have 
replaced the annual examination by the cumulative results of periodic 
tests and examinations. 

The external examination comes generally at the end of the school 
stage. Its purpose is two-fold, selective and qualifying, selecting those 
who have successfully completed a course and qualifying them from among 
many for the next higher stage. At one time besides the Matriculation 
or University Entrance Examination (or its equivalent, the School Final 
or the School Certificate Examination) there used to be in some parts 
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of tlie country, ttvo other examinations, one at the end of the primary 
stage and another at the end of the middle school stage ; and all these 
were regarded as public examinations. We are told that still these are 
prevalent in some States. We are convinced that our system of education 
is very much examination-ridden. 

Scope and Limitations of the Present System of Examinations in 
India 

Both the internal and the external examinations in this country are 
more or less modelled on similar lines and they follow the same general 
pattern. Both are intended to test mainly the academic attainments of 
a pupil and his progress in intellectual pursuits. These do not test the 
other aspects of the pupil’s development ; or if they do, it is only indirectly. 
The twentieth century has witnessed a widening of the meaning and 
scope of education. The school of today concerns itself not only with 
intellectual pursuits but also with the emotional and social development 
of the child, his physical and mental health, his social adjustment and 
other equally important aspects of his life — in a word, with an all-round 
development of his personality. If examinations are to be of real value 
they must take into consideration the new facts and test in detail the 
all-round development of pupils. 

Even as a test of the intellectual attainments of pupils, the validity 
and usefulness of the present pattern of examinations have been widely 
questioned. It has been urged that the present system of examining by 
means of essay-type questions leaves so much scope for the subjectivity 
of the examiner that it cannot be relied upon to any great extent. In this 
connection reference may be made to the findings of the Hartog Report 
on an Examination of Examinations which clearly proves the foibles of 
such a system. It may therefore be fairly inferred that as at present 
conducted, examinations do not help us to evaluate correctly even the 
intellectual attainments of the pupils. 

The Eflfect of the Exatuination System on our Education 

We have already referred to the new concept of education. 
Unfortunately our present system of education still lays exclusive 
emphasis on the intellectual attainments of the pupils and this has been 
due mainly to the influence of our examination system. The examina- 
tions determine not only the contents of educadon but also the methods 
of teaching — in fact, the entire approach to education. They have so 
pervaded the entire atmosphere of school life that they have become the 
main motivating force for all effort on the part of pupil as well as teacher. 
It is not often clearly realised that a pupil’s effort throughout his education 
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is concentrated almost wholly on how to get through the examinations. 
Unless a subject is included in the examination scheme the pupil is not 
interested in it. If any school activity is not related directly or indirectly 
to the examination, it fails to evolce or enlist his enthusiasm. As regards 
methods, he is interested in only those which secure an easy rather than in 
those which may be educationally more sound but which do not directly 
concern themselves with examinations. He is more interested in notes and 
cribs than in text-books and original works ; he goes in for cramming 
rather than for intelligent understanding since this will help to pass the 
examination on which depends his future. 

As has been already been stated, it is not only the pupil but the teacher 
also is affected by this examination craze. To the teacher the system of 
examination affords an easy solution to many of his problems. While 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to show immediate, tangible and measurable 
results rvith regard to those intangible effects of a good education such 
as character training, a well rounded personality, a wholesome social 
adjustment and a proper development of appreciation of the finer values 
in life, it is much easier to show results in intellectual attainments and 
academic progress. And if society sets greater store on these attainments 
than on what is conducive to character building and sound citizenship, 
how can the teacher help paying attention to the former attainments. 
Moreover examinations are, comparatively speaking, an easy method of 
grading pupils and pronouncing judgment on their work. Again, and 
this is most unfortunate, his success as a teacher is very often measured 
by the results of his pupils in the examinations. It is not uncommon to 
hear such statements as ‘ so and so is a good teacher because his pupils 
show a high percentage of success in the final examination.’ Headmasters 
in presenting their reports at the annual gatherings lay emphasis on 
the results of examinations and on the brilliant success of some of their 
pupils, thus provoking the criticism that the report resembled a profit 
and loss account presented to shareholders of an industrial concern. 
To judge the work of a teacher by the percentage of passes of his pupils 
in the examination is to keep alive the old and exploded system of payment 
by results. 

The attitude of the parents also lends support to this state of affairs. 
Because of the close connection between employment and the passing of 
e.\tcrnal examinations, the average parent is more interested in his child 
passing that examination than in anything else. Even the authorities 
who provide higher courses or employ young people are guided almost 
solely by the certificates awarded on the results of the external examina- 
tjons. To th.is in&y be added tbe ii'nfmrtimntf* ir> 4-^ 
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utilise the marks obtained at public examinations as the sole criterion 
for admission of students to most Colleges. 

Thus all circumstances conspire today to put an undue and 
unnatural emphasis on examinations, specially the external examinations, 
and they have come to exercise a restricting influence over the entire 
field of Indian education to such an extent as almost to nullify its real 
purpose. Many complained of the hampering effect of examinations. 
They said and \ve generally agree with them, that the examinations 
today dictate the curriculum instead of following it, prevent any experi- 
mentation, hamper the proper treatment of subjects and sound methods 
of teaching, foster a dull uniformity rather than originality, encourage 
the average pupil to concentrate too rigidly upon too narrow a field and 
thus help him to develop wrong values in education. Pupils assess 
education in terms of success in examinations. Teachers, recognising the 
importance of the external examination to the individual pupil, are con- 
strained to relate their teaching to an examination which can test only 
a narrow field of the pupil’s interest and capacities and so inevitably 
neglect the qualities which are more important though less tangible. They 
are forced to attend to what can be examined ; and to do that with success 
they often have to ‘spoon-feed’ their pupils rather than encourage habits 
of independent study. We were told that in some schools notes are 
dictated ev6n in the lower classes and after sometime the children feel 
unhappy and helpless if this is not done. This system is not so uncommon 
as we woidd wish to imagine. 

The Place of Exanamations 

Nevertheless examinations — and specially external examinations — 
have a proper place in any scheme of education. External examinations 
have a stimulating effect both on the pupils and on the teachers by 
providing well-defined goals and objective standards of evaluation. To 
the pupil the examination gives a goal towards which he should strive 
and a stimulus urging him to attain that goal in a given time, thereby 
demanding steady and constant effort. This makes the purpose clear and 
the method of approach definite. He is judged by external and objective 
tests on which both he and others interested in him can depend. And 
finally, it gives him a hallmark recognised by all. 

For the teacher, too, it is helpful to have a goal and a stimulus. 
Without these his work may lose in precision and direction. The external 
examination gives him standards common for all teachers and therefore 
universal and uniform in character. It also releases him from the res- 
ponsibility of making wrong judgments about the work of his pupils. 
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Finally, the external examination has another great advantage, namely, 
that it helps a school to compare itself with other schools. 

Suggestions For the Improvement of the Present System 

In view of all these considerations it would appear that the external 
examination cannot be altogether done away with. Certain steps however 
have to be taken to minimise its undesirable effects. Firstly, there should 
not be too many external examinations. Secondly, the subjective element 
which is unavoidable in the present purely essay-type examination should 
be reduced as 'far as possible. The essay-type examination has its own 
value. It tests certain capacities which cannot be otherwise tested. But 
it cannot be the only test for measuring the attainments of pupils. One 
of its greatest disadvantages is that it gives undue weight to the power 
of verbal expression in which so many individual differences exist. In 
order, therefore, to reduce the element of subjectivity of the essay-type 
tests, objective tests of attainments should be widely introduced side 
by side. Moreover, the nature of the tests and the type of questions should 
be thoroughly changed. They should be such as to discourage cramming 
and encoiirage intelligent understanding. They should not deal with 
details but should concern themselves with a rational understanding of the 
problems and a general mastery of the subject-matter. In this connection we 
consider that it is undesirable to set two papers of three hours each on one 
and the same day. Lastly, the final assessment of the pupil should not be 
based entirely on the results of the external examination ; other things 
such as internal tests and the school records maintained by teachers should 
be taken into consideration and due credit should be given to them. 
With these safeguards and changes, we feel the external examination can 
serve a useful purpose. 

With regard to the prevalent system of internal examinations also 
certain changes are necessary. The emphasis on one all-important annual 
examination should be reduced. A few schools have abondoned such 
examinations. They use the results of periodical tests and of weekly or 
monthly examinations for purposes of promotion. A few others supple- 
ment the annual and periodical examinations by more elaborate records 
of work done by pupils throughout the year. We commend these steps 
which will give the annual examination its proper place. The promotion 
of a child should depend not only on the results of the annual final 
examination but also on the results of periodic tests and the progress 
shown in the school record. The pattern of internal examination should 
also be changed. The objective type of tests should be widely used to 
supplement the essay-type tests ; other steps suggested with regard 
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to the external examination should also apply in the case of internal 
examinations. 

Need for School Records 

But neither the external examination nor the internal examination, 
singly or together, can give a correct and complete picture of a pupil’s 
all-round progress at any particular stage of his education ; yet it is impor- 
tant for us to assess this, in order to determine his future course of study, 
or his futiu'e vocation. For this purpose a proper system of school records 
should be maintained for every pupil indicating the work done by him in 
the school from day to day, month to month, term to term and year to 
year. Such a school record will present a clear and continuous statement 
of the attainments of the child in different intellectual pursuits throughout 
the successive stages of his education. It will also contain a progressive 
evalution of development in other directions of no less importance, such as 
the growth of his interests, aptitudes, and personality traits, his 
social adjustments, the practical and social activities in which he takes part. 
In other words it will give a complete career. We have seen such records 
being maintained in some schools but their number is few. We recommend 
that these should be a common feature of all schools all over the count^y^ 
A few specimens of cumulative record forms will be found in the Appendix 
VIL Schools may devise their own forms on the lines indicated therein. 

Maintenance of Records 

This cumulative record will be maintained by the class teacher. 
The class teacher -who ^vill maintain it (he may also be a specialist in 
charge of a particular subject) is specially placed in charge of a class of 
pupils for one school year. He teaches them one or two important 
subjects and thus spends more time with them than other teachers do. 
He gets to know them personally and individually. His responsibilities 
as far as his class is concerned are not confined to the four walls of the 
class-room ; they extend over the pupil’s entire life in the school. He 
is thus the right person to maintain the record. 

In some schools a class teacher remains in charge of a class for one 
year at the end of which he hands over the charge of his pupils to the 
class teacher of the next higher class.^ In some other schools the class 
teacher follows his class from year to year till the class goes out of the 
school. Both systems have their advantages. 'Whether a teacher remains 
in charge of a class for one year or for a number of years, the important 
thing is that he gets the opportunity to establish personal contacts wth 
a group of pupils. Such personal contacts specially for adolescent pupils 
have great value, and their importance cannot be exaggerated. 
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In most schools some sort of class-teacher system prevails ; but it 
s not fully ej;ploited because of the supposed importance of teaching by 
pecialist teachers. Often the class-teachers’ responsibilities consist only 
n maintaining the class register and collecting monthly school fees from 
-he pupils. There is no inherent contradiction between the class-teacher 
system and the subject-specialist system. The two can be easily com- 
bined in the same system and the class-teacher can function in loco parentis 
for the pupils under his care with great advantage for all concerned. 

Teachers and School Records 

It has been said that the introduction of cumulative records will 
increase the responsibilities of teachers and add to their work. This is 
no doubt true. But the advantages would outweigh the personal dis- 
advantage to teachers. And once they become used to the system they 
themselves will come to appreciate the advantage of such school records. 
The cumulative records will greatly influence their work in the class- 
room^ speeially their methods of teaching and handling children, so much 
so that the entire character of their work will change. 

Doubts have been expressed whether teachers will be able to 
discharge this added responsibility satisfactorily ; in maintaining the 
records will they not be swayed too much by their personal predilections 
and judgments thereby nullifying greatly the value of these records ? 
Maintaining the records would need a certain amount of training. We 
have no doubt that arrangements will be made by the State Departments 
of Education to provide such training, perhaps in the Training Colleges 
for teachers. With such training and a certain amount of practice and 
with an occasional check-up by the head of the institution and by the 
Inspectorate, we have no doubt that the teachers will be able to dis- 
charge these duties to the satisfaction of all. There may be occasional 
lapses here and there, but these should not cause any anxiety or loss of 
faith in the teachers. In his sense of responsibility the average Indian 
teacher does not yield to any teacher in any other country. What he 
needs is clear direction, encouragement and sympathy. 

Need for Research 

In order to maintain the cumulative records properly the teachers 
will have to use a number of tests of different kinds — intelligence tests, 
attainment tests, aptitude tests and others. We expect that the State 
Bureau of Education which will devise the forms of cumulative records 
will also prepare these tests in collaboration with the Training Colleges. 
There is need for continuous research in these fields. The Training 
Colleges should also organise short courses of training in the use of these 
forms and tests. 
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Evaluation and Marking 

At this stage it is necessary to indicate the actual means to be 
adopted in evaluating and grading the work of pupils whether in the 
external or internal examinations and in maintaining the school records. 
The present system of evaluating by percentiles, i.e., by numerical marks, 
out of a hundred, may have certain advantages but the disadvantages seem 
to out\veigh the advantages. Firstly, it introduces too many subdivisions 
which are not only useless but cumbersome ; and secondly, it is indeed 
difficult to distinguish between two pupils one of whom obtains, say, 45 
marks and another 46 or 47. This system no doubt gives the semblance 
of accurate judgment \vhich for most of the pupils it is hardly worthwhile 
to exercise and is beset with many errors. In this connection we would 
again invite attention to the Hartog Report on ‘ An Examination of 
Examinations’ which fully reveals the limitations and errors of the 
system. A simpler and better system is the use of the five-point scale to 
which ‘ A ’ stands for excellent, ‘ B ’ for good, ‘ C ’ for fair and average, 

‘ D ’ for poor, and ‘ E ’ for very poor. In this system pupils are grouped 
in broad divisions which are more easily distinguishable than the differ- 
ences indicated by percentile marks. We recommend that this system be 
adopted for school records. 

For written examinations, whether external or internal, the same 
scale may be used with tlris modification that here D and E will be 
combined to indicate ‘ failure ’. Here A will indicate ‘ Distinction ’, B 
‘ Credit ’ and G ‘ Pass ’ and D and E ‘ Failure ’ or ‘ Cases Referred Back ’. 
The values of these categories in terms of percentile marks may be deter- 
mined by the examining authority. Indmdual examiners ^^in different 
subjects may even use the percentile system and then convert the per- 
centile scores in terms of categories. The system recommended here will 
work in almost all cases except where distinctions are to be made for 
tlie award of scholarships and prizes. In these cases (whose number 
will always be limited) the system may be modified to introduce a finer 
scale which may sho-w the difference between two cases which may be 
almost similar. It must however be admitted that a difference of a few 
marks on the percentile scale is more often a matter of chance than of 
' e.xact determination. "We note that changes have been introduced in recent 
years in several Universities where candidates who have secured a first 
or second class are arranged in the alphabetical order of their names and 
not as hitherto according to the percentile scale. 

We have discussed at some length the general principles of evalua- 
tion of school ^s■ork in wew of its extreme importance in education. "We 
now come to offer certain specific and firm recommendations on the subject. 
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A Single Final Examination 

We have referred to the desirability of reducing the number of 
external examinations. We recommend that there should be only one 
public examination to indicate the completion of the school course. It 
may be either the high school final examination or the higher secondary 
examination depending on the nature of the school where the pupil com- 
pletes his course. There should be no other public examination before 
it. The certificate to be awarded to indicate the completion of the middle 
school or any other school class will be given by the school itself and it 
will be based entirely on the school records which will include the results 
of periodic and annual tests. 

School Certificates 

Even the final public examination need not be compulsory for all ; 
that is, if pupils so desire they need not take it. However, every pupil 
who completes the school course will get a school certificate based on 
school records testifying to his progress and attainments in different 
directions in school. 

The point has been rais6d that the school certificate may not be 
reliable and that standards ^vill vary. As regards reliability, with all the 
provisions we have mentioned previously we have little apprehension on 
that score. The only way to make the teachers’ judgments reliable is to 
rely on them. In the beginning there may be stray cases of wrong 
judgment, but before long they will come to be more and more reliable 
and trustworthy. “ No one can examine better than the teacher who 
knows the child, and a method of examination by the teacher, combined 
with school records, would be devised which would furnish a certificate 
giving information of real importance to employer or college or profession, 
and yet would preserve intact the freedom of the school and would rid 
teacher and pupil of an artificial restraint imposed from without. As for 
uniformity of standards, even under the present conditions two apparently 
.similar certificates mean very different things and illusory uniformity can 
be brought too dearly.” (Norwood Committee Report on Curriculum and 
Examination in Secondary Schools, H.M.S.O., 1941, p. 32.) 

Examination Certificate 

Pupils who complete the school course and take the final examina- 
tion will get a certificate to be awarded by the authorities holding the 
examination. Elsewhere we have described the constitution and function 
o the body which will be responsible for holding the two public examina- 
uons at the end of the school course namely, the High School Certificate 
•xanunation and the Higher Secondary School CeEtificate Examination, 
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The form of these certificates needs also to be changed. Some States 
uvard a bare certificate mentioning only the division obtained by the 
pupil ^v'ithout mentioning in detail the courses taken by him. Such 
:ertificates are not very helpful either to the colleges or to the employing 
authorities. In one or t^vo States, however, a more elaborate form of 
certificate is used which incorporates not only the results of the school 
tests in these and other subjects which are not included in the public 
examination. They also contain extracts from school records. A speci- 
men copy of such a certificate form is given in the Appendix VIII. ^Ve 

commend this latter form of certificate in preference to the former. 

i 

Examining authorities should prescribe a form wherein the schools 
could fill in the details of the school record of the pupil concerned. At 
the time of the Public Examination the school will fonvard the record 
to the examining authority. The examining authority in its turn will 
enter therein the results of the Public Examination and return it to the 
school to be forwarded to the pupil concerned. Every candidate who 
appears for the examination will get a certificate, showing the school 
record and the public test record. The sj'stem of evaluation to be adopted 
by the school and the examining body has already been described. 

For the final examination a candidate will ordinarily take six 
subjects, tw'o from Section ‘ A one from Section ‘ C ’ and three from 
Section ‘ D ’ of the curriculum {vide pp. 86-88). He may also take an 
additional subject as provided imder Section ‘ E but the result should 
be decided on the performance of the six subjects only. A pass in six 
subjects should be deemed sufficient for the satisfactory completion of 
the certificate. Of these six subjects, at least foitr should have been 
obtained at the Public Examination, while two others may be passes 
obtained in the school records. If such school record passes are taken 
into consideration, candidates should have obtained at least one credit 
among the four passes of the Public Examination. In such a scheme due 
notice w'ould also have been taken of the school record of the pupil. 

^Ve have indicated in a general way the tests to be observed for 
certifpng satisfactoiy completion of the school courses. It is, however, 
open to those concerned -with the selection of pupils for higher education, 
umversity, technical or othenme, or for those authorities which recruit 
for public sen-ices, to determine the exact standard of achie\-ement 
required of candidates in the several subjects. 

"We are of opinion that as far as the final Public Examination is 
concerned the compartmental system -should be introduced. If a candi- 
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date fails in one or more subjects of the public examination he should 
be allowed to take these subjects of public examination at a subsequent 
examination but in such cases the school records will not be taken into 
account. He need not again sit for subjects in which he has obtained 
a pass. He wall be given not more than three chances to appear at 
subsequent examinations. 

A candidate who has passed the examination in the required six 
subjects, and wishes to qualify in any additional subject, may appear at 
a subsequent examination. The result thus obtained will be entered by 
the examining authority in the certificate already obtained by the candidate. 

The scheme recommended by us here for the reform of the entire 
system of examination and evaluation of school work should be tried for 
a reasonably long period of time. It takes time for such fundamental 
changes to be assimilated before they can work satisfactorily and before 
any judgment can be pronounced on them. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The number of external examinations should be reduced and 
the element of subjectivity in the essay-type tests should be minimised by 
introducing objective tests and also by changing the type of questions. 

2. In order to find out the pupil’s all-round progress and to deter- 
mine his future, a proper system of school records should be maintained 
for every pupil indicating the work done by him from time to dme and 
his attainments in the different spheres. 

3. In the final assessment of the pupils due credit should be given 
to the internal tests and the school records of the pupils. 

4. The system of symbolic rather than numerical marking should 
be adopted for evaluating and grading the work of the pupil in external 
and internal examinations and in maintaining the school records. 

5. There should be only one public examination at the completion 
of the secondary school coitrse. 

6. The certificate awarded should contain besides the results of the 
public examination in different subjects, the results of 'the school tests in 
subjects not included in the public examination as well as the gist of the 
school records. 

7. The s>’’stem of compartmental examinations should be intro- 
duced at the final public examination. 



CHAPTER Xn 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHING PERSONNEL 

I 

TEACHERS 

The Need for Improving the General Conditions of Teachers 

In the preceding chapters of our Report, we have referred to the 
various steps to be taken to improve the quality and standards of secondary 
education and to make it a worthy medium for the balanced development 
of the students’ personality. We are, however, convinced that the most 
important factor in the contemplated educational reconstruction is the 
teacher — his personal qualities, his educational qualifications, his pro- 
fessional training and the place that he occupies in the school as well as 
in the community. The reputation of a school and its influence on the 
life of the community invariably depend on the kind of teachers working 
in it. Priority of consideration must, therefore, be given to the various 
problems connected wth the improvement of their status. During our 
tour, ^ve tvere painfully impressed by the fact that the social status, the 
salaries and the general ser\dce conditions of teachers are far from satis- 
factory. In fact, our general impression is that on the whole their posi- 
tion today is even worse than it was in the past. It compares unfavourably 
not only vdth persons of similar qualifications in other professions, but 
also, in many cases, with those of lower qualifications ^vho are entrusted 
with less important and socially less significant duties. They have often 
no security of tenure and their treatment by management is, in many 
cases, inconsistent -wnth tlieir position and dignity. The same story of woe 
was repeated at almost every centre by Teachers’ Organizations and by 
responsible headmasters and others interested in education. It is sur- 
prising that, in spite of the recommendations made by successive Education 
Commissions in the past, many of the disabilities from %vhich teachers suffer, 
still persist and adequate steps have not been taken to remove them. IVe 
are aware that in recent years, in many States, there has been a re\dsion 
of teachers’ grades and dearness allowances have been sanctioned. But 
tliey have not brought adequate relief, because, meanwhile, the cost of living 
has risen steeply and thus nullified the concessions that had been granted. 
^Ve are fully conscious of the financial difficulties of the State Govemrnents 
and the fact that they have to attend simultaneously to a large number 
of other urgent and pressing problems. But tve are comdnced that, if 
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the teachers’ present mood of discontent and frustration is to be removed 
and education is to become a genuine nation-building activity, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to improve their status and their conditions of service. 

Method of Recruitment 

There seems to be no uniform system in the different States in regard 
to the recruitment of teachers. We have referred elsewhere to the measures 
that may be adopted to attract the best persons to the profession by giving 
them stipends and treating them as on probation during the period of 
training. Many schools have still a large number of untrained teachers ^ 
and it does not seem to have been realised by managements that it is un- 
fair on their part to let the students be taught by such teachers. Some 
managements utilise untrained teachers for short periods and then dis- 
charge them and thus circumvent the departmental rules regarding the 
employment of trained teachers. We realise that the training facilities 
available are not adequate and that a considerable increase in the number 
of training institutes is necessary. Still, we are not convinced that the 
managements have taken all the steps possible to attract trained teachers. 
We feel that there should be a reasonably uniform procedure for the selec- 
tion and appointment of teachers and this should not be very different as 
between Government schools and schools under the management of pri- 
vate agencies. In the case of Government schools, the Public Service Com- 
mission selects teachers — at least in the higher grades — and in doing so they 
have the advice of the Director of Education or some other high official 
of the Department. In privately managed schools, however, the prcedure 
varies from State to State and sometimes from institution to institution. 
We recommend that in all privately managed institutions there should be 
a small Selection Committee entrusted with the responsibility of recruiting 
the staff, with the headmaster as an ex-ojjicio member. It is also desirable 
that a nominee of the Department of Education should be on the 
Managing Board. We also recommend that, in schools maintained by 
local boards or municipalities, a similar policy should be adopted and either 
the Public Service Commission of the State or a body constituted on similar 
lines should be entrusted with the task of selecting teachers. 

Period of Probation 

At present there is no uniformity in regard to the period of probation 
prescribed for teachers. Unless it is a short-term vacancy, it is desirable 
that a trained teacher, appointed to a permanent post, should be on pro- 
bation for one year, and after satisfactory completion of the period he should 
be confirmed. In exceptional cases, the managements may extend that 
period by one year which should be the maximum period of probation 
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before deciding confirmation. After confirmation, the teacher should 
normally be continued in service till the age of retirement. 

Qjialifications of Teachers in High and Higher Secondary Schools 

We have already stated that, so far as the high schools are concerned, 
only graduates ^vith a degree in education should be appointed. We feel 
that at the middle school stage also it is important to have a fair number 
of trained graduates on the staff. It is our hope that, in course of time, 
education at the middle school stage will be imparted by graduate teachers, 
and secondary grade trained teachers \vill be available for primary or junior 
basic schools. We recommend this for consideration as a long-term plan. 

In regard to the appointment of teachers for technical and techno- 
logical subjects included in the diversified courses of study, the qualifica- 
tion should be prescribed by tlie departments of education after taking 
into consideration the requirements of the particular subject to be taught. 
In the majority of cases, we recommend that such teachers should be 
graduates in the particular -subject and should have received training in 
teaching it. 

We ha?i^e noted that at present, in many schools, the staff appointed 
satisfy only the minimum educational qualifications prescribed. It is 
very desirable that at least some of the teachers should possess higher edu- 
cational qualifications both in general education and in teaching. 

Many Universities have given teachers employed in recognised 
schools the prmlege of taking the examination for a higher degree after 
private study. As an incentive for the acquisition of such additional quali- 
fications, we suggest that school authorities should grant some additional 
increments to teachers "who obtain higher degree while in service. 
Care must, however, be taken to see that this does not interfere with the 
satisfactory discharge of their normal duties. 

We have recommended that the secondary school course should be 
extended to cover an additional year and that at the end of this period 
candidates must be eligible for the higher secondary school certificate. 
This additional year of school course carries ^vith it the responsibility for 
greater efficiency in teaching and for the attainment of a higher standard. 
It is necessary before any school is recognised as a Higher Secondary School 
that teachers with higher qualifications should be appointed to the staff. 
We found that in one State, whenever a school is upgraded into a Higher 
Secondary School, it was incumbent upon the management to have on the 
staff persons -with higher qualifications (a Master’s or Honours Degree) 
the number of such teachers depending upon the number of subjects taught 
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in the school. In view of the fact that one year of the old Intermediate 
is to be added to the higher secondary schools, we feel that the qualifications 
of the teachers entrusted with the last two years at the higher secondary 
stage should be the same as prescribed in some Universities for teachers 
of the Intermediate. These qualifications are the Honours or M.A.Degree 
or a First Class B.A. with a degree in teaching. For the transitional period 
we suggest that persons employed in higher secondary schools should have 
these high academic qualifications and possess either a degree in education 
or at least three years’ teaching experience in a college. In the higher 
secondary schools which impart instruction in the technical and vocational 
Aibjects some of the teachers dealing with the last two years should like- 
wise possess high qualifications in their own subjects. These may be pres- 
cribed by the special advisory committees which we have suggested for 
technical education. 

We have referred in another chapter to the importance of properly 
trained teachers of languages at the school stage. If, as we envisage, 
students have to be taught two or more languages, the need for. properly 
trained teachers becomes even greater. At present, in a number of schools, 
the language teacher is required to have a university qualification and 
in some States qualifications awarded by certain other bodies have been 
recognized as equivalent. We trust this recognition has been, given 
•with due reference to their academic standards, and that Governments 
have satisfied themselves about the courses, methods of teaching and quali- 
fications of staff. We feel that unless this is done, there will be wide vari- 
ations in the standard of attainment of language teachers in different 
schools. These teachers, like the teachers of other subjects, require special 
training in methods of teaching. In some States such training is provid- 
ed for language teachers and certificates arc awarded by the University 
or the Government. We recommend that all other States should likewise 
arrange for the training of graduates, oriental title holders and other per- 
sons possessing necessary linguistic qualifications. 

Conditions of Service 

In addition to what we have stated above there are certain other 
important conditions of service which merit consideration. 

(a) Scales of Pay ; Considerable dissatisfaction exists everywhere 
about the scales of pay for teachere in the different grades of schools. Cer- 
tain minimum scales of pay have been recommended by successive Commi- 
ttccs and Commissions as well as in the Reports of the Central Pay Gom- 
misston, the Central Advisory' Board of Education and the Kher Gom- 
inittce. These recommendations have not, however, been implemented 
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and as we have pointed out, the concessions actually made have been 
largely nullified by the phenomenal increase in the cost of living. The pro- 
blem therefore requires urgent consideration. 

Apart from the question of the actual scales of pay sanctioned, we 
see no justification for variation in the grades of teachers working in Gover- 
nment schools and in schools conducted by local bodies and private agen- 
cies in the same State. We recommend as a general principle that those 
who have similar qualifications and undertake similar responsibilities 
should be treated on a par in the matter of salary irrespective of the type 
of institution in which they are working. We have noted that in some States 
the scales of pay are much lower than in other States. We wish to 
emphasise that the revision of the present scales of pay is urgent and this 
revision should take into due consideration the recommendations made 
by previous Committees during the last few years as well as the increase 
in cost of living that has occurred since then. Since the cost of living as 
well as the financial position of different States vary considerably, it is not 
possible for us to suggest a uniform pay scale applicable in all States, We, 
therefore, strongly urge that the States should appoint special committees 
to review the scales of pay of teachers of all grades and make recommen- 
dations that meet in a fair and just manner, the present cost of living. 

{b) Provident Fund and Pension'. Apart from the scales of salary, 
the general conditions of service should be such that teachei's can duly 
discharge their family and civic responsibilities without anxiety about 
their future and the security of service. At present, they are entitled to 
Provident Fund benefits in most of the States. The contribution made 
to the Fund by the teachers, the State and private managements^vary con- 
siderably. Generally, the teacher subscribes an amount not exceeding 6^ 
per cent of his salary and an equal amount is contributed by the mangement 
and the State or by the Local Board concerned, the whole amount being 
invested in some kind of securities and paid to him at the end of his service. 
Teachers who are transferred from one educational institution to another 
have the right to have their Provident Fund also transferred. In some 
States, however, an equal contribtion is not made to the Provident Fund 
by the parties concerned. 

Teachers in Government service are entitled to pension as in other 
services of Government but not so the teachers in private schools. We 
have had several unfortunate cases where the sudden demise of a teacher 
has left the family almost penniless and the Provident Fund did not meet 
even the immediate needs of the family. It is, therefore, necessary to think 
of other ways of overcoming such difficulties. 
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Triple Benefit Scliemo for Teachers 

Recently, in one of the States, a triple benefit scheme has been insti- 
tuted for Government servants, called the Pcnsion-cum-Provident Fimd- 
cum-Insurancc Scheme. We understand tliat this scliemc has been intro- 
duced by some universities also for their employees. We fee! tliat, if tlic 
teachers arc to be relieved of svorrics about the future of their family, this 
triple benefit scheme should be made applicable to teachers in all States. 
The details of the scheme arc given in the Appendix IX. Since the majority 
of the institutions arc privately managed, the responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the Provident Fund and Pension Fund account should rest with 
the Government through the Department of Education which will be res- 
ponsible for working out the details and administering the fund. 

Security of Tenure 

The teaching profession in the country is much perturbed about 
security of tenure of office and the general conditions under which they 
have to work. In some States, schools have been cstabrishcd by manage- 
ments who have no experience of educational work. There is no doubt 
that many managements have abused their position and treated teachers 
shabbily and this is probably responsible for the demand by some teachers 
and Teachers’ Associadons that all schools should be brought under the 
control of the Government. We have also received complaints that ser- 
vice condidons under local bodies have been unsadsfactoiy' and that teachers 
have been subjected to humiliating treatment by the authoridcs concern- 
ed in the matter of transfer, termination of services, and punishments. In 
brief the present position of these bodies and their reladonship to the 
teaching profession is not satisfactor)'. We have been told by responsible 
teachers and Teachers’ Associations that it is not unusual for some manage- 
ments to ask for “voluntary donations” from die teachers for the school. 
We consider it essendal that all those who have to do ivith educadonal 
administradon should recognise clearly and without any mental resen'a- 
tion the status of the teachers and the respect and consideradon due to 
them. At the same time we must strongly affirm that it is the duty of 
teachers to set up such a high example of personal and professional integrity 
as to win the respect as well as the full co-operadon of the management 
and the community. 

It has also been brought to our notice that punishments are some- 
times meted out to teachers inconsiderately — their seiadces are terminated 
or dieir transfers made without adequate grounds or increments stopped 
wit out justification. While we would not suggest that an erring teacher 
ould not incur any punishment, we feel that whenever such punish- 
ents are meted out there should be provision for an appeal- by the 
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teacher to a higher authority. We are aware that, in certain States, 
the managements are required to report to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion certain types of disciplinary action. For this purpose. Arbitration 
Boards or Committees should be appointed which will have a right to 
look into these appeals and any grievances and to consider whether the 
punishment accorded, suspension, dismissal, stoppage of increments, or 
reduction to a lower status is justified. This Board should consist of 
the Director of Education or his nominee, a representative of the manage- 
ment and a representative of the State Teachers’ Association. The 
decision of the Board should be final, except in the case of Government 
servants who have the right to appeal to a higher authority i.e., 
Government. Where a Local Board has a number of schools under its 
management, we deem it desirable that there should be a special officer 
of the Education Department to look after the conditions of service of 
teachers employed under it. In the case of ghls’ schools the special officer 
should be a woman of the status of an Inspectress of Schools. These 
officers should be authorised to deal with transfers, appointments, etc., 
■subject to a right of appeal either to the Director of Education or the 
Arbitration Board according to the nature of the case. 

Age of Retirement 

At present, the age of retirement is 55, but in private institutions, 
it can be extended upto 60 with the approval of the Department of Edu- 
cation. We feel that in view of the expanding need for qualified teachers 
and in vierv also of the improvement in the general expectation of 
life witlrin recent years, the age of retirement may be extended to 60 
with the approval of the Director of Education prowded the teacher is 
physically and otherwise fit. 

Other Amenities 

In addition to the above specific recommendations we feel that 
there are certain other amenities that should be provided for the teaching 
profession so as to attract the right type of persons. Among these may 
be mentioned the following : 

(i) Free Education of Children : Free education up to the age of 
14 is a responsibility of Government under the Constitution. It would, 
therefore, be in keeping with this policy, if the children of teachers are 
given free education in schools. \Ve were glad to note that in one State 
the children of all the teachers are given free education upto the middle 
school stage, and half-fee concession at the high school stage, the State 
compensating the managements concerned for tire loss of fee on this 
account, ^^^e recommend this policy and suggest that the children of 
teachers should be given free education throughout the school stage. 
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(») Housing Schemes for Teachers: One of tlic difTicultics 
experienced in recruiting teachers both for urban and rural areas is tl)c 
lack of suitable accommodation. This difliculty is even greater in the 
case of women teachers, and instances have come to our notice of women 
teachers transferred to certain places being entirely unaldc to find any 
residential accommodation at all. VVe suggest that through a system of 
co-operative house-building societies or in other ways teachers should be 
provided with quarters so as to enable them to live near the school and 
devote more of their time to the many-sided activities of the school. 

{iii) Railway Travel Concessions : Teachers have to attend semi- 
nars and refresher courses organised by the Department of Education 
or by Teachers’ Associations, and they should be encouraged to attend 
regional and All-India Educational Conferences. \Vc were told that the 
railway authorities have extended certain travel concessions to them. W'c 
welcome this move and recommend that it should be widened so that 
teachers wishing to go to health resorts or holiday camps or to attend 
educational conferences, seminars, etc., be given travel concessions at 
half rates. 

(iv) Holiday Homes and Health Resorts : One of the teachers’ special 
advantages is the long vacation during ^vhich they are e.xpected 
to refresh themselves both in body and mind and equip themselves better 
for their work when the school reopens. It would be of advantage to 
start a nauon-wide movement encouraging teachers to go to health resorts 
or holiday homes during the vacation. This should not be very dilBcult 
or costly, if managements and State Governments co-operate to organise 
such camps on a permanent basis and afford necessary facilities to teachers 
to spend at least part of their vacations in such camps. In some States 
a beginning has been made in this direction, and we would like to com- 
mend this example to other States and private managements. 

{y) Medical Relief : We feel that the teaching profession should 
be entitled to the benefit of medical relief, free treatment in hospitals and 
dispensaries, and, where necessary, free accommodation in State hospitals. 
We were glad to learn that in one of the States, all non-gazetted officers 
were entitled to this concession. The extension of this privilege to the 
teaching profession as a whole will be greatly appreciated and will go 
a long way to relieve them of anxiety. 

(ai) Leave Concessions: We have stated elsewhere that the mini- 
mum number of working days in a school should be about 200. In 
a large majority of cases, the teacher will get the benefit of the vacation 
and the other casual holidays. Under certain circumstances, however. 
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special leave may be necessary on account of illness or urgent personal work. 
There are three types of leave which may be considered in this connec- 
tion — casual leave, medical leave, and, in the case of women teachers, 
maternity leave. We recommend that there should be uniform leave rules 
for all educational institutions. 

In addition to the kinds of leave mentioned above there is a great 
deal to be said in favour of study leave being granted to teachers. Oppor- 
tunities must be given to them to \dsit different institutions within the. 
country and some of themj in responsible positions, may be given study 
leave on full pay to go abroad, for periods ranging from 6 months to 12 
months, for higher education or to study educational work in foreign 
countries. Such study leave should be granted by the Centre or the State 
Government concerned, and the teachers selected may be either from 
Government or Local Boards or private schools, the chief criterion for 
selection being the extent to which he will gain by his study and ex- 
periences for use on his return. Study leave may also be granted to 
obtain higher qualifications in teaching or any other relevant subject of 
study. 

The system of granting a “subbatical year’s leave” that exists in 
some countries of the West may also be considered with advantage by the 
State and Central Governments. 

The Problem of Additional Employment 

The most usual form of remimerative work taken up by teachers 
out of school hours consists of private tuitions. This practice of private 
tuitions has unfortunately assumed the proportions of an educational 
scandal. We are satisfied that it is attended %vith several evils and steps 
should be taken to abolish it as early as possible. In view of the recom- 
mendations we have made for the improvement of the conditions of service 
^ve believe it wU become increasingly unnecessary for teachers to 
take up private tuitions to supplement their income. We are aware that 
some students require special coaching to keep pace with other children 
but the right way of dealing ^vith that situation is that the school should 
itself make prowsion for extra tuition to such backward children at fixed 
hours charging extra fees for the pmpose, if necessaIy^ 

We do not ^vdsh to make any definite recommendations in this 
matter but would leave to the State to consider whether, consistently 
uith their school duties, some of the teachers in the rural areas could not 
be utilised for otlier local duties like Post Office or Rural Reconstruction 
Work such as being carried on in the Community Projects on a remuner- 
ative basis. In \ne\v of the paucity of educated persons in rural areas 
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this kind of part-time employment may enable the teacher to perform 
some useful work for the local community and earn some additional 
income. 

The Teachers’ Status in Society 

We have already referred to the importance of the teacher’s social 
status. There is a growing feeling that the lead in this matter should 
be taken by persons in high public positions rvho should show special 
recognition of the status and dignity of teachers and treat them not on 
the basis of their salary and economic status but of the importance of the 
nation-building work that is entrusted to them. If they do so, society 
would follow their example in due course. At important public and cere- 
monial functions, the head of the State or the Ministers or the District 
Officer concerned should invite representatives of the teaching profession 
and give them a position of honour. Many in the profession have shown 
outstanding merit in their work and are entitled to receive due recognition 
of it from the State as well as from the society. They must also be con- 
sulted in all important matters pertaining to education so as to strengthen 
their sense of professional responsibility. 

The Headmaster 

Special mention must be made of the position of the headmaster 
in a school. On him the proper working of the school ultimately depends. 
The reputation of a school and the position that it holds in the society 
depends in a large measure on the influence that he exercises over 
his colleagues, the pupils and their parents and the general public. 
Similarly the discipline of the school and its esprit de corps are his special 
responsibility. He also holds an important place in the life of the 
community, where he can exercise a very healthy influence. By his 
contact with parents and the general public he can help to forge that link 
between the school and the larger community which we have repeatedly 
stressed. He is also responsible for carrying out the policies and 
programme of the Department of Education and he acts as a liaison 
between it and the management or the general local community. 

From all these points of view the choice of the headmaster of the 
school is of particular significance. By his attainments and qualifications, 
his previous record as a teacher, his social aptitudes, he should be able 
to command the confidence of his colleagues, and the public and the 
respect of his pupils. We believe that seniority is frequently not tlie best 
criterion in the choosing of a headmaster. It is more important that he 
should possess the other conditions and qualifications that we have men- 
tioned as necessary for such a high and responsible post. The special 
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qualifications to be stressed in addition to the academic and professional, 
are teaching and/or administrative experience of at least 10 years and 
qualities of leadership and administrative ability. 

We believe that to attract people of the right type to so responsible 
a position, the emoluments of the post should be sufficiently attractive. For 
this purpose a special scale of pay or an allowance in addition to his 
salarj^ should be given. To enable him to discharge his duties efficiently 
the number of students in the school must be limited. We have stated 
elsewhere that the optimum number in a school is 500 and the maximum 
750, except in certain multi-purpose schools where it may be 1,000 and 
where the headmaster should have a deputy to look after the vocational 
side or the general side as the case may be. Where the number exceeds 
this limit, a senior teacher should be designated as Assistant Headmaster 
and certain duties of the headmaster should be delegated to him. It is of 
the utmost importance however that the headmaster should have oppor- 
tunities of getting into contact with all the pupils in the school, to scrutinize 
their records, to get to know the parents and to participate in the co- 
curricular and the community activities of the school. 

In conclusion, we should like to reiterate that the whole question 
of educational reconstruction hinges on the success of the Department 
and the community in winning over the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the teachers. For this purpose, the necessary climate of opinion must be 
created. This should be done not only through the various measures 
that we have recommended for improving their economic and social status 
but also by organizing nation-wide conferences, study groups, discussions 
and seminars at which creative ideas about educational reform may be 
discussed and popularized. 


II 

TEACHER TRAINING 

Importance of Training of Teachers 

Haying considered the general questions relating to the improve- 
ment of the teachers’ status it is necessary to devote special attention to 
the problems of their training. It has been noted that there are consider- 
able variations in regard to the teacher training programme in different 
States and also that the number of institutions for teacher training is 
very' inadequate compared even to the present needs. Moreover, the 
prospects of teaching profession are not satisfactory enough to attract 
sufficient number of candidates to join the teacher training institutions. 
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Types of Teacher Training Institutions 

Broadly speaking, the existing teacher training institutions may be 
classified under three heads : 

(i) Primary (or Basic) Teacher Training ; 

(ii) Secondary Teacher Training ; and 
(tit) Graduate Teacher Training Institutions. 

The Primary (or Basic) Teacher Training Institutions arc intended 
for teachers of primary or junior basic schools. Tiic general educational 
qualification of these teachers varies from State to State, but on the 
whole it is not high. In some States they should have read up to the 
third form or the eighth standard of the high school or they should have 
completed the higher elementary course. Thereafter they arc given one 
or two years’ training and are then expected to teach in elementary or 
primary or junior basic schools as they may be variously called. 

Need for Better Equipped Teaching Personnel 

It is an accepted principle that teaching in the lotver standards and 
especially in infant classes in the primary grades requires as much, if 
not more, preparation than in the high schools and that the Io^\’er the 
grade of pupils the greater is the skill required to teach them. In the 
course of our tour, we have observed with pleasure in some nursers’ 
schools and primary schools conducted by private agencies to what e,xtent 
the quality of teaching improves when educated and well-trained persons 
are in charge. We have seen how the boys and girls in these schools are 
not merely given training in the three R’s, but are also trained in 
habits of life and social conduct and in some elementary craft work tvhich 
helps in the development of personality and creates in children a healthy 
intere.st in and a love for education. These principles are no doubt im- 
plemented in what is known as the basic type of education. The point 
to be emphasised is that proper education at this very early stage is not 
possible with the type of teachers as are now accepted for primary schools. 
If a good foundation is to be laid at this most impressionable stage, efforts 
should be made to see that better equipped and better trained teachers 
are available. We are, therefore, of the opinion that the minimum 
general educational standard for all primary school teachers should be 
the School Leaving Certificate and that their period of training should 
extend over two years and it should consist of training both in general 
as well as in the professional subjects. 

In our opinion, there should be only two types of institutions for 
teacher training; (1) for those who have taken the School Leaving Certifi- 
cate or the Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate as V^Tf 
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uSj and for whom a two-year teacher training should be required ; and 
(2) for graduates for whom the training should be, as at present, of one 
academic year. We suggest as a long-term programme that graduate 
teachers should have their training extended to two academic years ; but 
we realise that both financially and in view of the number of teachers re- 
quired and also because the teachers themselves can ill spare two years 
for such training, this is not immediately possible. 

Graduate or First-Grade Teacher Trahning 

In regard to graduate teacher training, ^ve are definitely of the 
opinion that institutions for this purpose should be recognised by and 
affiliated to the Universities and that the diplomas and degrees should be 
granted by the Universities and not by tlie State Departments of Education 
or by ad hoc bodies. In some States, it would appear that some graduate 
teachers obtain as their training qualification a degree awarded by a 
University \vhile others obtain for the same purpose a diploma given by 
the State Department of Education. We consider that the maintenance 
of two standards in training is -wholly unnecessary. It is not desirable 
that the States through their Departments of Education should conduct 
tests and grant diplomas at this stage. Graduate training being a post- 
graduate qualification should come under the University and when there 
are Universities carr^dng on this function, all graduates should be trained 
in institutions which are affiliated to the Universities, and submit to tests 
conducted by the University. As for the other t\p)e of teacher training 
institutions, they should be under the control of a separate Board appoint- 
ed for this purpose and not under the Department of Education. We shall 
refer to the constitution and functions of such a Board later. In some 
States even these are under the control of the University ; but we do not 
tliinl: that the University can effectively supeianse and guide the large 
number of such institutions catering for many thousands of teachers. 

Secondary-Grade Training 

In the secondar}’--grade training institutions for which we have re- 
commended a two-year course, the first year will be devoted largely 
to general education. The student-teachers’ interest in teaching should 
be stimulated by visits to schools, discussions and some amount of teaching 
practice under supenasion. In the second year, special subjects pertain- 
ing to pedagogy and the practice of methods of teaching should form a 
large part of the curriculum. Secondary-grade trained teachers should 
largely be employed for the nursery' schools and the primary or junior 
basic schools. "While every one of them may probably be given training 
to deal with general subjects in tliese different t>'pes of schools, some should 
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have special training in one or other of the following : 

(a) Nursery school education. 

(b) Craft education and principles of craft-ccnlrcd education. 

(c) One or other of co-curricular activities. 

The general approach to co-curricular activities will be taught to 
all, but one or two of these co-curricular activities should be more 
intensively taken up by the student-teachers for a limited period of train- 
ing, say for 8 or 12 weeks. The object of the special training in such co- 
curricular activities like physical education, scouting and guiding, first 
aid, excursions, library organisations, etc., is to provide teachers specially 
trained to organise these activities properly. 

Gr aduate-T raining 

Graduate-training is restricted to one year, and although we have 
recommended as a long-term programme the desirability of increasing 
this period to two academic years, we realise that it cannot be thought of 
in the immediate future. During this one year of training, the graduate 
teacher should be trained in methods of teaching at least two subjects. The 
subject so chosen should have been studied at least up to the Inter- 
mediate or Higher Secondary Certificate standard. This point is import- 
ant. For we are told that in many instances graduates with a combination 
of subjects which have nothing to do with schools come for training. Such 
graduates, even with training, can hardly make good subject-teachers. 
They should, therefore, be discouraged from joining the teaching 
profession. 

Practical Training 

The importance to be attached to teaching practice in. schools 
cannot be over-emphasised. We believe that it will be conducive to 
sound training if every Teacher Training College has a demonstration 
school — more commonly called a model school — as well as a certain number 
of other schools at a reasonably near distance associated with it for 
purposes of practical training. These schools themselves should have 
trained graduate teachers on the staff. We do not propose to enter into 
the details with regard to the nature of the training that is to be imparted, 
but we wish to emphasise that at present the practical training for student- 
teachers is very limited and in some places almost non-existent. There 
is one point, however, which should be mentioned in this connection. The 
practical training should not consist only of practice in teaching, obser- 
vation, demonstration and criticism of lessons, but should include such 
subjects as construction and administration of scholastic tests, organisation 
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of supervised study and students’ societies, conducting library periods and 
maintenance of cumulative records. We feel that the scope of teacher- 
training, particularly in its practical aspects, should be broadened to 
include some of these activities that a student-teacher ^vill be expected 
to perform when he becomes a full-fledged teacher. 

One aspect of such specialised training deserves attention. The 
training of teachers of handicapped children concerns not only the 
physically handicapped but also the mentally handicapped children. 
Teachers of mentally handicapped children also need a very special kind 
of training in which problems of mental disorders and mental hygiene 
should figure prominently. It would, however, be an advantage if all 
teachers are initiated during their training into the general principles of 
mental hygiene because of the insight it provides into the behaviour pro- 
blems of even ordinary children. In fact we are of opinion that mental 
hygiene should receive greater emphasis than it at present does in the teacher 
training courses at all levek. 

As regards the assessment of a teacher’s practical ability, we realise 
that it is not possible for large numbers to have an examination test in 
practical training conducted by an outside agency like the University, but 
internal tests by the stafif should be required in all cases, supplemented 
where necessary'' by sample tests by the Board of Examiners conducting 
the University examination. 

Training in Co-Curricular Activities 

In view of the importance we attach to co-curricular actmties, to 
which reference has been made elsewhere, ever)^ student-teacher should 
hav^e special training in one or other of the co-curricular activities in a 
manner ^ve have suggested for sccondar)’--grade trained teachers. The 
object of this training is not to supplant the fully trained personnel, but 
rather to supplement their acti^'ities and to give them valuable assistance 
in this respect. Thus, a short course of training in school librarianship \s'ill 
enable the teacher concerned to give valuable assistance to the trained 
libi'arian of the school. Like^vise, training in physical education will 
enable the teacher to co-operate with the medical officer, and with the 
physical education teacher in looking after the ph)’sical iv'clfare of the 
school children. So far as medical care is concerned, we have in another 
place referred to the fact that student-teachers can be given a short period 
of training in regard to certain fundamentals of school health and 
care of children ; w'e have also stated that school teachers so trained ivould 
form a useful link with the other trained staff in looking after the 
health and -welfare of the school children. Each training institution must 
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develop along these lines so as to supplement the usual teacher training 
programme by intensive courses over short periods for teachers with parti- 
cular aptitudes in any of the co-curricular activities. Likewise, 
training in school administration, audio-visual education, school broad- 
casts, social education, scouting and guiding, citizenship training. Junior 
Red Cross as well as training in conducting students’ clubs, debating 
societies, etc. and in organising social service and community life can be 
given to the student-teachers. Many of these activities require a good 
deal of knowledge and preparation if they are to be eficctively utilised 
in the sehool programme. 

In-Service Training 

However excellent the programme of teacher-training may be, it 
does not by itself produce an excellent teacher. It can only engender the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes which will enable the teacher to begin 
his task with a reasonable degree of confidence and with tlie minimum 
amount of experience. Increased efficiency will come through experience 
critically analysed and through individual and group effort at improve- 
ment. The teacher training institution should accept its responsibility 
for assisting in this in-service stage of teacher training. Among the ac- 
tivities which the training college should provide or in svhich it should 
collaborate are : (1) refresher courses, (2) short intensive courses in 
special subjects, (3) practical training in workshop, (4) seminars and 
professional conferences. It should also allow its staff where possible 
to serve as consultants to a school or group of schools conducting some 
programme of improvement. 

Liaison Between Training Institutions and Other Agencies 

Training institutions should be in close liaison with the Depart- 
ment of Education and the schools. Such close relationship will be fruit- 
ful in many ways specially in regard to the placing of student-teachers. 
Except in the case of deputed teachers, training institutions are not now 
in a position to do anything for placing other students in educational ins- 
titutions. It would be to the advantage of all concerned if training ins- 
titutions could keep in touch with their alumni and follow their subse- 
quent careers. In recruiting teachers, therefore, training colleges should 
be consulted by the department as w'ell as by the other agencies. 

Traimng Colleges and Research in Education 

One aspect of the training college should not be lost sight of. The 
training college should in essence be not merely a college for training 
teachers, but an institution for research work in all aspects of 
pedagogy. \ 
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The staff of the college should be such as would be capable of de- 
voting some of their time to research in curricular and extra-curricular 
activities, general administration, modern trends of pedagogy and also 
from time to time in research to evaluate results of the particular method 
of training adopted in different schools. For this purpose every training 
college desiring to conduct educational research should have under its 
control an experimental or demonstration school besides the practising 
schools already mentioned. 

Training in Special Subjects 

There are certain special types of training which are being given 
in different institutions. Physical education, for instance is at present 
given in specialised institutions for the purpose. Like^sdse, training for 
handicapped children, for deaf-mutes and the blind are given in separate 
institutions. Rightly so, for the effectiveness of the training will be 
preserved only if given in institutions whgre the principles of pedagogy 
in relation to these particular subjects concerned will be given due 
emphasis. 

Recruitment to Training Colleges 

Recruitment to training colleges should be carefully made so as 
to admit only those ^vho hold the highest promise of becoming successful 
teachers. Admission should generally be after carefully- devised tests and 
interviews. We cannot afford to waste money on training people ^vho 
have not the making of good teachers. We have had enough evidence 
to show that in many places it has not been possible to recruit a sufficient 
number of trainees to meet the needs of the schools in the State. Even 
where a sufficient number of recruits is available, they seldom possess 
high qualifications. This is no doubt owing to the present very unsatis- 
factory position of teachers’ status and emoluments. As long as the 
conditions of service and salary are so unattractive and tlie status of teachers 
remains lo-w and unimportant compared with other learned pro- 
fessions, there is no possibility of drawing large numbers of really 
qualified, enthusiastic and devoted candidates to join the profession. We 
have referred elsewhere to the urgent need of improving the conditions 
of teachers in all these respects. There is one otlier aspect of tlie question, 
ho^vever, %vhich we Wash to emphasise at this stage. There is great 
diversity in regard to the terms offered to student-teachers in the different 
training institutions in the States. In some institutions the .training is 
given free ; in others a fee is charged. Taking into consideration the - 
need for a very large number of teachers and also the need for attracting 
the right tyye pf teachers to the profession, we recommend that no fees 
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aspects of education, school life, community life, administration, etc. Life 
in the training institutions should be a guide to the activities in the school 
with the pupils. We wish, therefore, to emphasise that this community 
life in the training institutions, the devotion to the various activities that 
can be attempted in such institutions and the free mixing of the student- 
teacher themselves in all social and useful activities both in the school 
community as well as in the community life of the area where the school 
is situated, would best be promoted by a residential system of training. 
We, therefore, strongly advocate residential t^^ie of training institutions 
for all students. Such residence will train them in self-reliance, provide 
a certain amount of manual labour and cultivate community life within 
and outside the school premises. We expect them to manage their own 
hostels, to take turns in the different kinds of work connected with the kit- 
chen and tire dining room, to be responsible for the general cleanliness of 
the institution, and thus to develop habits of health)’^ and active living and 
a sense of the dignity of labour. 

Post-Graduate Course in Education 

We have referred to research in training institutions. This brings 
us to post-graduate training in education. We feel that there is scope for 
post-graduate courses in education and we are glad to note that in 
some of the universities a post-graduate degree, the Master of Education, 
has been instituted. A clearer conception of what is intended by the 
Master’s degree in education seems to us to be required. This degree is 
primarily intended for high studies in pedagogy ; (1) to give ideas 
through the study of comparative education of modern methods that are 
being followed in different countries, (2) to cultivate aptitude for research 
so that experiments on new methods and techniques of education suited to 
the country and the community may be undertaken, (3) to afford 
opportunities for specialisation in one or other of the branches of study 
pertaining to (a) the curricula of school studies, {b) craft-centred edu- 
cation, (c) co-curricular activities, etc., and (4) to train teachers for 
higher grades in the profession such as the headmaster, the inspectorate, 
and teaching staff of training institutions. In fact this higher education 
should be designed to inculcate the qualities of leadership in education. 

At present the Master’s degree can be taken immediately after the 
first degree in education. Owing to the limited number of seats the 
selection is more often made from those who have had experience as tea- 
chers subsequent to their first degree in teaching, but it is not limited 
to such people. We believe that it would be an advantage if for this 
higher degree in education trained teachers who have done normally a 
minimum of three years’ teaching in a school are only selected. It is 
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fully and have come to the conclusion that under present conditions, it 
Avill not be possible to I’ecruit an adequate number of women student- 
teachers in the existing training institutions. We feel therefore that special 
efforts should be made in this direction. As a short-term policy, 
at any rate, we would recommend part-time courses being made available 
to women who could spare a little time and who with the appropriate 
training take up teaching as part-time workers. Such part-time training 
may be in the mornings or in the evenings but necessarily the total period 
of training will have to be extended. We suggest that three years may 
be the period for second-grade teachers, and two academic years for gra- 
duate teachers. The question may be raised as to how they could have 
practical training on a part-time basis. We think that for the limited 
time for ^vhich this practical training is needed it should not be difficult 
to arrange it in such a manner that they can spend their time in the 
school concerned. These part-time student-teachers should also be 
eligible for some stipend during their period of training and if such stipend 
is given they should undertake to perform the duties of a teacher for a 
minimum period of three years. 

We shall refer to the employment of women as teachers in another 
part of our Report. We are of opinion that women may be employed as 
part-time teachers after training and much help may thus be obtained 
from them if a little more care is devoted to the manner of their employ- 
ment as part-time teachers. 

We would Iffie to stress, in conclusion, the importance of the train- 
ing colleges assuming the role of leadership in the task of educational 
reconstruction. Our impression is that they have not so far been able 
to do so. They should become active centres not only of research but 
of practical experiments directed to the improvement of educational 
methods, curricula, discipline and organization of schools. They should, 
in the first instance, successfully work out new ideas in their own Demons- 
tration Schools and then, through the example of the school as Well as 
the training given to their students, this influence should penneate into 
all institutions of the State. At present their work is greatly vitiated 
by the fact that there is considerable divorce between their theory and 
practice and the educational ideas advocated in the lecture room are not 
actually translated in practice in the schools under them. In order to 
overcome this difficulty, it would be an advantage if each training college 
could be given the responsibility of supervising the Work of a certain num- 
ber of schools in the neighbourhood, which \vould, on the one hand, im- 
prove their standards and, on the other, enable the members of the staff 
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to give practical shape to their ideas. We arc convinced that, if the train- 
ing colleges could be organized on right lines and become dynamic centres 
of progressive educational movements, the whole task of educational re- 
construction ^vould be greatly facilitated. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Improvement of the Teaching Personnel 

1. A reasonably uniform procedure should be deUsed for the selec- 
tion and appointment of teachers for all types of schools. 

2. In all privately managed insdtutions and in schools maintained 
by Local Boards there should be a small Selection Commil'ee enirusted 
^vith the responsibility of recruiting the staff, with the headmaster as an 
ex-ojfcio member. 

3. The normal period of probation for a trained teacher should be 
one year. 

4. Teachers %v'orking in High Schools should be graduates with a 
degree in education; those ^\'ho teach technical subjects should be graduates 
in the subject concerned tvith the necessary training for teaching it ; 
teachers in higher secondary schools should possess higher qualifications, 
somewhat similar to those prescribed in some Universities for teachers of 
the Intermediate Colleges. 

5. The teachers possessing the same qualifications and performing 
the same t)q)e of tv'ork, should be treated on a par in the matter of grades 
of salary irrespective of the type of institution in which they are working. 

6. Special Committees should be set up to review the scales of pay 
of teachers of aU grades and recommend such scales of pay that tvill meet 
in a fair and just manner the var)'ing cost cf living. 

7. In order to relieve teachers from anxieties about their own and 
their dependents’ future tvhich tvill affect the efficiency of their tvork, tlie 
system of triple benefit scheme, Pension-cum-Provident Fund-cum-Insu- 
rance, should be introduced in all States. 

8. Arbitration Boards or Committees should be established to look 
into the appeals and grievances of teachers and to consider matters relat- 
ing to suspension, dismissal, etc. 

9. The age of retirement in the case of physically fit and competent 

teachers may be extended to 60 with the approval of the Director of 
Education. 


10. The children of teachers should be 
out the school stage. 


given free education through- 
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11. Through a system of co-operative house building societies, tea- 
chers should be provided tvith quarters so as to enable them to live near 
the school and devote more time to the many-sided activities of the school. 

12. Teachers wishing to go to health resorts or holiday camps or 
to attend educational conferences, seminars, etc. should be given travel 
concessions and leave facilities. 

13. They should be given free medical attention and treatment in 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

14. The leave rules should, as far as possible, be uniform for all 
educational institutions. 

15. Opportunities should be provided on a generous scale for 
teachers to visit different institutions within the country and in special 
cases to go abroad on study leave for higher studies. 

16. The practice of private tuitions by teachers should be abolished. 

17. Persons in high public position should give special recognition 
to the teachers’ social status and the dignity of their profession. 

18. In order to attract persons of the right type to the responsible 
position of the headmaster, the emoluments of the post should be made 
sufficiently attractive. 

Teacher Training 

19. There should be only two types of institutions for teacher 
training: (i) for those who have taken the School Leaving Certificate 
or Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate, for whom die period of 
training should be two years; and (ii) for graduates for whom the train- 
ing may, for the present, be of one academic year, but extended as a long- 
term programme to two academic years. 

20. Graduate teacher training institutions should be recognised by 
and affiliated to the Universities which should grant the degrees, while 
the secondary grade training institutions should be under the control of a 
separate Board appointed for the purpose. 

21. The teacher-trainees should receive training in one or more of 
the various extra-curricular activities. 

22. The training colleges should, as a normal part of their Work, 
arrange refresher courses, short intensive courses in special subjects, practi- 
cal training in workshop and professional conferences. 

23. The training college should' conduct research work in various 
important aspects of pedagogy and for this purpose it should have under 
its control an experimental or demonstration school. 
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24. No fees should be charged in training colleges, while during 
the period of training all the student-teachers should be given suitable 
stipends by the State; the teachers who are already in service should be 
given the same salary which they were getting. 

25. All training colleges should provide adequate residential faci- 
lities so as to be able to arrange community life and other suitable acti- 
vities for the trainees. 

26. For the Master’s Degree in Education only trained graduates 
who have normally done a minimum of three years’ teaching should be 
admitted. 

27. There should be a free exchange between professors in Train- 
ing Colleges, selected headmasters of schools and Inspecting Officers. 

28. In order to meet the shortage of women teachers, special part- 
time training courses should be provided. 



CHAPTER Xm 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 

I 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

In any scheme of educational reconstruction which envisages a large 
scale development of educational institutions of diverse vaiieties, it is 
necessary to consider carefully the administrative machinery that should 
be responsible for the spread of education and for its orderly development. 

The present administrative set up is that in all States there is a De- 
partment of Education working under the direct control of a Minister 
who has a Secretary to assist him at the Secretariat level and a Director 
of Education as the executive head of the Department responsible for 
offering technical advice to the Minister in all educational matters and 
for carrying out the policy of tlie Department. In actual practice, th e 
Director of E ducation h as to submit his pro posals for the r eorganisatio n 
and exp ansion of ediTcation to the Minister through the Secretary . This 
has actually meant that such proposals and policies are subjected to cri- 
ticisms by the subordinate officers of the Secretariat and are often presented 
in a form which may be quite different from what was originally conceived 
by the Director. The Secretary himself may not be fully conversant with 
these problems as he is frequently transferred from one Department of the 
Secretariat to another. If education is not to be treated as a mere adminis- 
trative problem, we feel that the Director of Education should be mainly 
responsible to advise the Minister and, for this purpose, we recommend 
th ^t where the Director himself is not the Secretary of the Department he 
should have the status of a Joint Secretary and should have direct access 
to the Minister. It would, of course, be open to the Minister, when he 
considers it necessary, to consult the Secretary particularly in regard to 
administrative and financial matters. 

Need for Co-ordination 

We have noticed that in the States as well as at the Centre, different 
Departments and Ministries have responsibility for various aspects of 
education for the age period of 10 to 17. Thus, while the D epartment of 
Education is responsible for most of the activities connected with school 
education, ffiere are other Ministries which have their own organizatio n, 
Jbr imparting education of particular types . The Ministry of Agriculture, 
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the Minist ry of Industry and Commerce, t he Ministry of T ra ^port an d 
C ommunications and the Ministry of Labo ur, both at the Centre and the 
States, h aye under their control , sch ools of diflerent kinds which cater to 
the needs of this age group. It has often happened that these dilTerent 
Departments are not in touch with one another’s actiyities nor is the Edu- 
cation Department in a position to co-ordinate them with a yiew to in- 
creasing efficiency and securing economy of effort. It seems, therefore, 
necessary that there should be a co-ordinating agency a nd that probl ems 
of a similar nature pertaining to more than one Ministry or Departmen t 
should be discussed by ^hem thoroughly and a concerted programme of 
e ducation s hould be form ulated. In some cases, the Departments mainly 
responsible for producing technicians haye not utilised their resources 
adequately for the furtherance of technical education by starting suitable 
types of technical schools. The Department of Transport and Communi- 
cations, for instance, maintains a few secondary schools of the usual type 
for the children of its employees. In our yiew the responsibility for train- 
' ing technicians of yarious grades should be shared by the Central Depart- 
ment of Railways along with other allied Departments. This Department 
has a large number of workshops, and it is intended that in course of time 
India will become self-sufficient in the production of railway engines 
and all varieties of rolling stock and other necessary equipment. It is 
also desirable that there should be an efficient service for repairing, over- 
hauling and the maintenance of all rolling stock and engines. We are 
aware that a certain number of apprentices are trained for employment 
in the railways, and that in some of the central workshops, work con- 
nected with the manufacture and repair of engines and rolling stock is 
being carried on. But if trained personnel of the required standard and 
in sufficient numbers is to be available, the facilities need to be expanded 
and improved. Since the railways are the largest employers of techni- 
cians of all grades, it should be one of their main functions to maintain or 
help in the maintenance of technical schools of different grades to train 
skilled labour for their work. 

Again, during the war, the Department of Commerce and Industry 
in the Central Government was responsible for starting a number of train- 
ing institutions for technicians, and many available workshops in the 
country were utilised for the purpose. Since the conclusion of the war, 
a few institutes originally started for this purpose, have been kept going by 
the department where training is given in the craft or trade concerned 
but no provision has been made for general education. In the co-ordinated 
programme of technical education at this level agriculture has also a 
large part to play. It seems to us that such Departments should pool their 
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resources and adopt a uniform policy in regard to the training of various 
types of skilled workers needed for the different industries of the country. 
\Vc may recall here ^vhat we have already stated that in all schemes of 
technical education, there should be room for an adequate amount of 
general education without which it is not possible to give intelligent train- 
ing in technical skill. Moreover, the object of all education at this stage 
w'hethcr technical or general is to ensure that all educated youths are also 
trained for the efficient discharge of their duties as citizens. 

Cotntnittee of Ministers 

In view of all these considerations we recommend that tliere_5jicmki 
hp. a Hommittee constituted at the Centre as \vell as in the States consist- 
ing of t he different Ministers concerned with the various types of edu ca- 
tion as well as the Minister for Finance. They must meet and discuss 
how best the resources of the Departments could be pooled for the fur- 
therance of the educational programme. The Minister of Education may 
be the Chairman and the Director of Education, the Secretary of the 
Committee. 

^'^Co-ordinating Committee of Departmental Heads 

At the next level, there is need for a Co-ordinating Committee 
consisting of the departmental heads concerned with the various aspects 
of education. Here we suggest the heads of Departments responsible 
for education, general, technical, agricultural, commercial and other t>q>es, 
should meet and discuss the rvorking of the existing machinery and the 
possibilities of its expansion and improvement. The Director of Educa- 
tion may be the Convener of this Committee and a Deputy Director of 
Education may act as Secretary. If there is a Deputy or Joint Director 
of Technical Education, he should be a member of the Committee. This 
Committee will have to meet several times a year to review the position 
and to consider methods of improvement and expansion in all relevant 
fields. At the outset the Committee should review the iriiole educational 
structure and draw up a master plan showing how the necessary integration 
can be achieved smoothly and expeditiously in the different types of schools 
established by the State or Centre. The whole object of this planning 
w'ould be to avoid duplication, .to improve and expand the facilities needed 
for the different educational institutions and to use them more effectively 
by their co-ordination or merging, and to lay down a programme under 
which special types of education may be progressively provided either in 
separate institutions or in multi-purpose schools. Any department of the 
State or Centre wffiich is interested in developing a particular branch of 
education should place such proposals before this Committee. It will 
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thus afford an opportunity for getting an over-all picture of the whole 
field of education and enable the public and the State to know exactly 
what is being done and what arc the plans proposed for the future. 

Director of Education 

The Director of Education should be assisted in his work by a number 
of experts, including a Joint Director of Vocational or Technical Educa- 
tion to give expert advice on Technical Education. The various Deputy 
Directors should deal with particular aspects or grades of education and 
there should be a Deputy Directress of Education, whose chief res- 
ponsibility should be to look after the education of girls, and to see to it 
that adequate facilities are provided for them in the educational system of 
the State. She should also be responsible for the development of women’s 
education and for advising on their special needs and problems. 

Board of Secondary Education 

We recommend that there should be a Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion under the chairmanship of the Director of Education to deal with all 
details of education at the secondary stage (general and technical). This 
Board should be composed of persons with wide experience and know- 
ledge of different aspects of secondary education. We recommend that it 
should consist of not more than 25 members, ten of whom should be specially 
conversant with matters pertaining to vocational or technical education. 

We suggest the following constitution for the Board which can, of 
course, be modified to suit special needs of the States concerned. 

The Joint Director of Vocational Education. 

The Director of Agriculture. 

The Director of Industries. 

One Head of a Polytechnic, 

Two representatives nominated by Government from the senior 
teaching staff of Vocational Schools. 

The Deputy Directress of Women’s education. 

Four headmasters of High Schools, including headmasters of 
multi-purpose schools, nominated by Government. 

Two representatives of Provincial Secondary Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, elected by the Executive of the Association. 

Five nominees of the Universities of the region, of whom two 
shall be professors dealing with technical education. 

Two distinguished educationists co-opted by the other members of 
the Board. 
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T\co persons nominntra by the Department and a Principal of a 
Trainhn- Colh-i'c nominated by Government, 

One of the Deputy Directors as a Secretary-member. 

To frame conditions for recognition of High Schools, Higher 


0 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 


Secondary Schools and the qualifications of the teaching staff. 
To appoint Committee of experts to advdse on the syllabuses 
etc., for the different courses of study. 

To frame courses of study on the recommendation of Expert 
Committees that may be appointed for this purpose. 

To draw up panels of Question Paper Setters, Chief Exami- 
ners and Assistant Examiners, 

To frame rules prescribing the minimum conditions for 
selection of Examiners, Assistant Examiners, etc., and general- 
ly to frame such other rules as may be necessary for its effective 
functioning. 

(6) Generally to advise the Director of Education when required 
on all matters pertaining to secondary education. 


In this connection we ivish to point out that in some States, the 
Boards which have been recently constituted for the purpose are unwieldy 
in number and some of the interests represented on it are not likely to 
promote efficiency or harmony. lYe consider that, if secondary education 
is to progress on rig ht lines, the Boa rd must be a compact bo dy mainly 
composed of experts, .whose Functions will be limited to the formulation 
of broad policie s. T he Boa rd is not expe cted to function ^ an executive 
bo dy which is the provi nce of the Director of Education. * I 

With regard to the conduct of examinations, we recommend that 
a small committee of the Board, consisting of not more than five members, 
should be appointed, with the Director of Education or a senior member 
of the Directorate as Convener. This committee will be responsible for 
framing its scheme and conducting public examinations and for publish- 
ing results. Tlie Director will be assisted in this work by a senior officer 
•with the necessary staff to cany out the day-to-day duties and responsibi- 
lities in this connection and to attend to all the details concerning the 
conduct of examinations. 

The executive powers needed to implement the recommendations 
of the Secondary Education Board will be vested in the Chairman of the 
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Board, the Director of Education. This Board shall ordinarily meet at least 
twice a year, but may meet on other occasions when summoned by the 
Chairman or on a requisition made by l/3rd of the members constituting 
the Board. 

It will have its own office and establishment with a whole-time 
office Secretary for that purpose. 

Board for Teacher Training Institutions 

We have referred to the need to establish many new institutions to 
train teachers in general as well as in vocational subjects. While the train- 
ing of graduates will be arranged in University Colleges, the training of 
under-graduate teachers will be carried on in a large number of centres for 
the supervision and guidance of which we recommend the establishment 
of a Board that wifi fay down the conditions necessary for their proper 
training. It should also be empowered to suggest for the consideration 
of the Universities any improvements that may be needed in the graduate 
training programme. 

Regarding the constitution of this Board, we suggest that the Director 
of Education will be the Chairman with the following as members : 

(1) The Joint Director of Education (Technical). 

(2) Two heads of secondary grade training institutions. 

(3) Two headmasters or headmistresses of schools, one of whom 
will be connected with vocational education. 

(4) A Principal of a Polytechnic. 

f5) Three persons nominated by the Government, one of whom 
at least shall have experience of vocational education. 

(6) A Dean of the Faculty of Teaching and another representative 
of the Faculty nrjminated by the Vice-Chancellor or Vice- 
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(5) To appoint expert Committee ^vherever necessary and to 
advise the Board on the schemes of special training necessary 
in the different vocational subjects of study. 


' (6) 


Generally to advise the Director of Education when required 
on all matters pertaining to teacher training. 


Central Advisory Board of Education 

The Central Ad\dsor)' Board of Education constituted by the Central 
Government has been functioning for many years in order to advise the 
Central Government and incidentally the States on all matters pertaining 
to education at different levels. Composed as it is of representatives of all 
educational interests as well as States, its deliberations have been very 
useful and its reports have furnished valuable material both for the States 
and the Centre. We are of opinion that such a body should continue to 
function as a co-ordinating agency to consider all-India problems con- 
cerning education. 


Provincial Advisory Boards 

We recommend that Provincial Advisory Boards should be consti- 
tuted in all States to advise the Department in all matters pertaining to 
education. The Board may function on lines similar to the Central 
Advisory Board of Education and should be composed of representatives of 
the teaching profession, the Universities, managements of High Schools 
and Higher Secondary Schools, heads of Departments dealing with diff- 
erent spheres of education, representatives of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce, and the Legislature and the general public. The Minister of Edu- 
cation should be the Chairman of the Board and the Director of Educa- 
tion or the Education Secretary should be the Secretary. This body will 
advise the Department of Education on all matters pertaining to education, 
particularly its improvement both in the quality and quantity. 


II 

SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 
Existing Defects 

The present system of inspection of schools ^vas subjected to criticism 
by several witnesses. It was pointed out that inspections were perfunctor)'', 
that the time spent by the Inspector at any particular place was insuffi- 
cient, that the greater part of this time was taken out with routine work 
like checking accounts and looking into the administrative aspects of the 
school. There was not enough time devoted to the academic side, and 
contacts between the Inspectors and teachers, were casual. It was also 
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Board, the Director of Education. This Board shall ordinarily meet at least 
twice a year, but may meet on other occasions v;hen summoned by the 
Chairman or on a requisition made by l/3rd of the members constituting 
the Board. 

It will have its own office and establishment with a whole-time 
office Secretary for that purpose. 

Board for Teacher Training Institutions 

We have referred to the need to establish many new institutions to 
train teachers in general as well as in vocational subjects. While the train- 
ing of graduates will be arranged in University Colleges, the training of 
under-graduate teachers will be carried on in a large number of centres for 
the supervision and guidance of which we recommend the establishment 
of a Board that will lay down the conditions necessary for their proper 
ti'aining. It should also be empowered to suggest for the consideration 
of the Universities any improvements that may be needed in the graduate 
training programme. 

E.egarding the constitution of this Board, we suggest that the Director 
of Education will be the Chairman with the following as members : 

(1) The Joint Director of Education (Technical). 

(2) Two heads of secondary grade training institutions. 

(3) Two headmasters or headmistresses of schools, one of whom 
will be connected with vocational education. 

(4) A Principal of a Polytechnic. 

( 5 ) Three persons nominated by the Government, one of whom 
at least shall have experience of vocational education, 

(6) A Dean of the Faculty of Teaching and another representative 
of the Faculty nominated by the Vice-Chancellor or Vice- 
Chancellors of the Universities in the State. 

The function of this Board would generally be as follows: 

(1) To frame schemes and syllabuses for the training of under- 
graduate teacher. 

(2) To draw up the conditions for recognition of such secondary 
grade training centres. 

(3) To draw up schemes of examinations for these teachers. 

(4) To draw up qualifications necessary for the teachers of 
the different subject in the training institutions. 
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Duties of Inspectors 

The duties of an Inspector are divisible into administrative and aca- 
demic. The administrative duties relate to the annual inspection of re- 
cords, accounts, office routine, etc. For this purpose he must have the 
assistance of a competent staff. With the increase in the number and 
types of schools, this duty will require a considerable amount of his time 
if he is to discharge these functions properly and efficiently. The time 
needed for the purpose has necessarily restricted the scope of his activities 
on the academic side. Moreover, the multiplicity of the subjects taught 
in the school by specially qualified staff now makes it ver>^ difficult for any 
single officer, however qualified, to inspect them thoroughly and to advise 
on all their problems. We, therefore, recommend that the academic 
work of the school should be thoroughly inspected by a panel of experts 
with the Inspector as ChaiiTnan and this should be done once in three 
years. We recommend that three persons may be chosen from senior 
teachers or headmasters to visit schools in the company of the Inspector 
and to spend two or three days witli the staff, discussing with them all 
aspects of school life — the library' and laboratory facilities, the curriculum, 
the organization, of extra-curricular activities, the use of the holidays and 
all other problems connected wth school actiwties. Through tliese full 
and frank discussions, the Inspectors wll be in a far better position to help 
in the improvement of the schools. What is suggested is nothing ne^v — 
colleges affiliated to Universities are visited by commissions of experts 
who inspect their working, discuss their problems and report to the 
University, 

III 

MANAGEMENTS AND CONDITIONS OF RECOGNITION 
Types of Managements 

During our tour we realised that there were several types of school 
managements. Among these may be mentioned : 

(1) Schools Managed by the Stale or the Centre : These schools 
are comparatively few in number in the different States, They were at 
one time intended to be model schools whose general methods of work and 
organization might be adopted by those who wished to start schools. We 
cannot say that at present, many of the State schools serve as models. In 
many respects, in view of the great demand for admission to schools, great 
laxity in the conditions which were observed previously was noted. 

(2) Other Types of Managements : The large increase in the number 
of students anxious to join schools has led to a rapid increase in the number 
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stated that the number of schools entrusted to the care of an Inspector was 
too large and the range too wide for him to be able to acquaint himself 
with their work and appreciate their problems; nor was he in a position 
to advise and guide the teaching staff in improving the work of the school. 
It occasionally happened that the Inspector instead of being “the friend, 
philosopher and guide” of the school, behaved in such a critical and un- 
sympathetic way that his visit was looked upon with some degree of app re- 
hension, if n ot of resentm .ept. In our view the true role of an Inspector — 
for whom we would pi-efer the term Educational Adviser — is to study the 
problems of each school, to take a comprehensive view of all its function 
and to help the teachers to carry out his advice and recommendations. 
We also recommend that for special subjects like Physical Education, Do- 
mestic Science, Art, Music, etc., there should be attached to the Director’s 
Office certain experts in these subjects who will inspect the different schools 
periodically and help in improving the standards of teaching. 

Selection of Inspectorate 

At present the Inspectorate is made up in diverse ways by different 
States. In some cases Inspectors are recruited directly to inspecdonal 
posts and while certain academic qualifications are prescribed, experience 
and other relevant qualifications are not d ily emphasised. Once a person 
has been chosen for the Inspectorate, he often continues in that line till 
the age of retirement. We are of the view that a person, to be chosen as 
an Inspector, should possess high academic qualifications (an Honours 
01 Master’s degree) and should have had teaching experience in schools 
for at least ten years, or should have been a Headmaster of a High School 
for a minimum period of three years. In addition to direct recruitment 
the Inspectors should also be drawn from ; — 

(t) teachers of ten years’ experience, 

(tt) experienced headmasters of High Schools, 

(in) qualified staff of Training Colleges. 

We recommend further that suitable persons from any of these categories 
may be appointed as Inspectors for a period of three to five years after 
which they may revett to their original posts. In the initial stages, we 
suggest that fifty per cent of such posts may be reset ved for recruitment on 
this basis. It is necessary that professors of Training Colleges should be 
conversant with the work done in schools; and that Headmasters shot Id 
likewise have a chance to sert-e as Inspecting Officers for short periods. 
This will enable them to appreciate the position of the Inspector and to 
approach the problems of the schools with greater appreciation of the 
realities from their own experience. 
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Duties of Inspectors 

The duties of an Inspector are divisible into administrative and aca- 
demic. The administrative duties relate to the annual inspection of re- 
cords, accounts, office routine, etc. For this purpose he must have the 
assistance of a competent staff. With the increase in the number and 
types of schools, this duty will require a considerable amount of his time 
if he is to discharge these functions properly and efficiently. The time 
needed for the purpose has necessarily restricted the scope of his activities 
on the academic side. Moreover, the multiplicity of the subjects taught 
in the school by specially qualified staff now makes it vety'' difficult for any 
single officer, however qualified, to inspect them thoroughly and to advise 
on all their problems. We, therefore, recommend that the academic 
work of the school should be thoroughly inspected by a panel of experts 
with the Inspector as Chainnan and this should be done once in three 
years. We recommend that three persons may be chosen from senior 
teachers or headmasters to visit schools in the company of the Inspector 
and to spend two or three days with the staff, discussing with them all 
aspects of school life — the library' and laboratory facilities, the curriculum, 
the organization, of extra-curricular activides, the use of the holidays and 
all other problems connected with school actiwries. Through tliese full 
and frank discussions, the Inspectors will be in a far better position to help 
in the improvement of the schools. What is suggested is nothing new — 
colleges affiliated to Universities are visited by commissions of experts 
who inspect their working, discuss their problems and report to the 
University. 

Ill 

MANAGEMENTS AND CONDITIONS OF RECOGNITION 
Types of Managements 

During our tour we realised that there were several tyq)es of school 
managements. Among these may be mentioned : 

(1) Schools Managed by the Stale or the Centre : These schools 
are comparatively few in number in the different States. They were at 
one time intended to be model schools whose general methods of work and 
organization might be adopted by those who wshed to start schools. We 
cannot say that at present, many of the State schools serve as models. In 
many respects, in view of the great demand for admission to schools, great 
laxity in the conditions which were obserr^ed preUously rvas noted. 

(2) Other Types of Managements : The large increase in the number 
of students anxious to join schools has led to a rapid increase in the number 
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of schools and these have been started by a variety of managements, many 
of whom were not conversant with the needs of the schools or the methods 
of their management. There are various types of schools managed by : 

(а) local bodies such as District Boards or Municipalities; 

(б) religious organisations and other denominational bodies; 

(c) registered Trust Boards; 

(d) certain private bodies; and 

(e) individuals. 

(a) Schools Maintained by Local Boards: There are many schools 
which are maintained by local bodies and, though we do not wish to make 
any unfair generalisation about their efficiency, we have had enough 
evidence to show that there is considerable need for a toning-up of these 
institutions. As in the case of private managements, the Local Boards should 
have a small executive body for the management of schools. This ex- 
ecutive body should not exceed nine members with either the District 
Educational Officer or some nominee of the Directorate as an ex-officio 
member of the Board. In the case of Municipalities or Panchayats, 
which have only one school in their charge, the headmaster should be 
ex-officio member of the Executive Committee. We feel strongly that the 
Board should not interfere with the internal management of the schools 
concerned, or with the powers and duties of the headmasters. We regret 
to note, that in many cases, members of local bodies have not hesitated to 
assume a responsibility to visit schools, to examine the records and some- 
times actually to interfere with the teaching. We think this tendency on 
the part of individual members of the Local Boards to act as an inspecting 
agency should be strongly discouraged, and no member should have the 
right to inspect the school or to call for any statement or documents or in 
any other way to interfere with its internal management. The President 
of the Committee alone may be authorized to call for returns or information 
from the headmaster. Defects or complaints should be brought to the notice 
of the District Educational Officer who may be asked to report on them. 
It. is important to safeguard the status of the headmaster and the teachers, 
if they are to function efficiently and exert their influence for good over the 
pupils. This does not, obviously, imply that any serious lapse on the part 
of the teachers should be condoned. What we suggest is that the proper 
channel for enquiry into all such complaints should be the Headmaster 
and the District Educational Officer and not the members of the Board, 
cither collectively or individually. 

(i>) Religious Organisations: A number of religious organisations 
also conduct schools in the different States. These organisations have 
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contributed to the expansion of educational facilities and many of them 
have, on the whole, maintained a reasonable level of efficiency in their 
schools. Some of them, however, suffer from the various defects pointed 
out elsewhere such as over-crowding and ill-qualified staff. In some cases 
the recruitment of staff is influenced by religious or sectarian considerations. 
These trends are also noticeable in schools run by other educational associ- 
ations. Institutions run by communal organizations are also spread over 
different parts of the countr^^ and some of them are run on lines which have 
tended to promote unhealthy trends. The manner in which the teachers 
are selected and in some cases the spirit in which the school is administered 
are not calculated to promote a broad and healthy 'national outlook. 

(c) Registered Trust Boards : There are certain registered Trust 
Boards maintaining schools. It is laid down in some instances, under 
the terms of tlie trust deed, that the schools should be run exclusively for 
certain purposes or for certain sections of the population exclusively. 
This is contrary to the growing trend of opinion that all educational 
institutions should be open to children of every religion and community. 
The managements, ho\vever, are prepared to open their schools to all, 
but they are prevented from doing so by the terms of the trust. We recom- 
mend that legislation should be passed in such cases to permit the admis- 
sion of all children to such schools but till that is done, they should be 
eligible to receive grant-in-aid like other schools. 

{d) Private Managements: A large number of private bodies are 
at present managing schools. We are of opinion that all such bodies should 
be registered and should function as registered associations. 

(e) Individual Management : There is also a fairly large number 
of schools ^vhich are run as “proprietory schools” by individuals. We 
feel that no secondary schools should be run on such lines but that they 
should be governed by a suitable managing board registered under the 
Companies Act. 

Control over the Opening of Schools 

In recent years, the great increase in the number of schools has led 
to a great laxity in the conditions laid down for starting ne%v schools. Our 
attention has been drawn to a large number of ‘unrecognised schools’ in 
some States and schools run by private individuals wthout prior consul- 
tation or approval of the education authorities concerned. This laxity 
has unfortunately led to a state of affairs where schools are rim more like 
commercial enterprises than as educational institutions. We have also 
been given to understand that, in many cases, private individuals or groups 
of individuals start schools \vitlrout proper buildings or equipment and, 
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of schools and these have been started by a variety of managements, many 
of whom were not conversant with the needs of the schools or the methods 
of their management. There are various types of schools managed by . 

(a) local bodies such as District Boards or Municipalities; 

(b) religious organisations and other denominational bodies; 

(c) registered Trust Boards; 

(fif) certain private bodies; and 

(f) individuals. 

(a) Schools Maintained by Local Boards'. There are many schools 
which are maintained by local bodies and, though we do not wish to make 
any unfair generalisation about their efficiency, we have had enough 
evidence to show that there is considerable need for a toning-up of these 
institutions. As in the case of private managements, the Local Boards should 
have a small executive body for the management of schools. This ex- 
ecutive body should not exceed nine members with either the District 
Educational Officer or some nominee of the Directorate as an ex-officio 
member of the Board. In the case of Municipalities or Panchayats, 
which have only one school in their charge, the headmaster should be 
ex-officio member of the Executive Committee. We feel strongly that the 
Board should not interfere with the internal management of the schools 
concerned, or with the powers and duties of the headmasters. We regret 
to note, that in many cases, members of local bodies have not hesitated to 
assume a responsibility to visit schools, to examine the records and some- 
times actually to interfere with the teaching. We think this tendency on 
the part of individual members of the Local Boards to act as an inspecting 
agency should be strongly discouraged, and no member should have the 
right to inspect the school or to call for any statement or documents or in 
any other way to interfere with its internal management. The President 
of the Committee alone may be authorized to call for returns or information 
from the headmaster. Defects or complaints should be brought to the notice 
of the District Educational Officer who may be asked to report on them. 
It, is important to safeguard the status of the headmaster and the teachers, 
if they are to function efficiently and exert their influence for good over the 
pupils. This does not, obviously, imply that any serious lapse on the part 
of the teachers should be condoned. What we suggest is that the proper 
channel for enquiry into all such complaints should be the Headmaster 
and the District Educational Officer and not the members of the Board, 
cither collectively or individually. 

[b) Religious Organisations : A number of religious organisations 
also conduct schools in the different States. These organisations have 
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contributed to the expansion of educational facilities and many of them 
have, on the whole, maintained a reasonable level of efficiency in their 
schools. Some of them, however, suffer from the various defects pointed 
out elsewhere such as over-crowding and ill-qualified staff. In some cases 
the recruitment of staff is influenced by religious or sectarian considerations. 
These trends are also noticeable in schools run by other educational associ- 
ations. Institutions run by communal organizations are also spread over 
different parts of the country^ and some of them are run on lines which have 
tended to promote unhealthy trends. The manner in which die teachers 
are selected and in some cases the spirit in which the school is administered 
are not calculated to promote a broad and healthy 'national outlook. 

(c) Registered Trust Boards: There are certain registered Trust 
Boards maintaining schools. It is laid dm\Ti in some instances, under 
the terms of the trust deed, that the schools should be run exclusively for 
certain purposes or for certain sections of the population exclusively. 
This is contrary to the groiving trend of opinion that all educational 
institutions should be open to children of every religion and community. 
The managements, however, are prepared to open their schools to all, 
but they are prevented from doing so by the terms of the trust. We recom- 
mend that legislation should be passed in such cases to permit tiie admis- 
sion of all children to such schools but till that is done, they should be 
eligible to receive grant-in-aid like other schools. 

(d) Private Managements: A large number of private bodies are 
at present managing schools. We are of opinion that all such bodies should 
be registered and should function as registered associations. 

(f) Individual Management : There is also a fairly large number 
of schools ^vhich are run as "proprietory schools” by individuals. We 
feel that no secondar)'^ schools should be run on such lines but that they 
should be governed by a suitable managing board registered under the 
Companies Act. 

Control over the Opening of Schools 

In recent years, the great increase in the number of schools has led 
to a great laxity in the conditions laid down for starting new schools. Our 
attention has been dra^vn to a large number of 'unrecognised schools’ in 
some States and schools run by private individuals without prior consul- 
tation or approval of the education authorities concerned. This laxity 
has unfortunately led to a state of affairs -where schools are rim more like 
commercial enterprises than as educational institutions. "We have also 
been given to understand that, in many cases, private indi-viduals or groups 
of individuals start schools witiiout proper buildings or equipment and. 
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of schools and these have been started by a variety of managenaents, many 
of -whom avei'e not conversant with the needs of tlie schools or the methods 
of their management. There are various types of schools managed by: 

(а) local bodies such as District Boards or Municipalities; 

(б) I'eligious organisations and other denominational bodies; 

(c) registered Trust Boards; 

(d) certain private bodies; and 

(c) individuals. 

(a) Schools Maintained by Local Boards: There are many schools 
which are maintained by local bodies and, though we do not wish to make 
any unfair generalisation about their efficiency, we have had enough 
evidence to show that there is considerable need for a toning-up of these 
institutions. As in the case of private managements, the Local Boards should 
have a small executive body for the management of schools. This ex- 
ecutive body should not exceed nine members with either the District 
Educational Officer or some nominee of the Directorate as an ex-officio 
member of tire Board. In the case of Adunicipalities or Panchayats, 
which have only one school in their charge, the headmaster should be 
ex-ojficio member of tire Executive Committee. We feel strongly that the 
Board should not interfere with the internal management of the schools 
concerned, or with the powers and duties of the headmasters. We regret 
to note, that in many cases, members of local bodies have not hesitated to 
assume a responsibility to visit schools, to examine the records and some- 
times actually to interfere with the teaching. We think this tendency on 
the part of individual members of the Local Boards to act as an inspecting 
agency should be strongly discouraged, and no member should have the 
right to inspect the school or to call for any statement or documents or in 
any other way to interfere with its internal management. The President 
of the Committee alone may be authorized to call for returns or information 
from the headmaster. Defects or complaints should be brought to the notice 
of the District Educational Officer who may be asked to report on them. 
It. is important to safeguard tire status of the headmaster and the teachers, 
if they arc to function efficiently and exert their influence for good over the 
pupils. This does not, obriously, imply that any serious lapse on the part 
of the teachers should be condoned. What we suggest is that the proper 
channel for enquiry into all such complaints should be the Headmaster 
and the District Educational Officer and not the members of the Board, 
cither collectively or individixally. 

{b) Religions Organisations: A number of religious organisations 
also conduct schools in the different States. These organisations have 
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contributed to the expansion of educational facilities and many of them 
have, on the whole, maintained a reasonable level of efficiency in their 
schools. Some of them, however, suffer from the various defects pointed 
out elsewhere such as over-crowding and ill-qualified staff. In some cases 
the recruitment of staff is influenced by religious or sectarian considerations. 
These trends are also noticeable in schools run by other educational associ- 
ations. Institutions run by communal organizations are also spread over 
different parts of the country and some of them are run on lines which have 
tended to promote unhealthy trends. The manner in which the teachers 
are selected and in some cases the spirit in which the school is administered 
are not calculated to promote a broad and healthy 'national outlook. 

(c) Registered Trust Boards: There are certain registered Trust 
Boards maintaining schools. It is laid down in some instances, under 
the terms of the trust deed, that the schools should be run exclusively for 
certain purposes or for certain sections of the population exclusively. 
This is contrary to the growing trend of opinion that all educational 
institutions should be open to children of every religion and community. 
The managements, however, are prepared to open their schools to all, 
but they are prevented from doing so by the terms of the trust. We recom- 
mend that legislation should be passed in such cases to permit the admis- 
sion of all children to such schools but till that is done, they should be 
eligible to receive grant-in-aid like other schools. 

(d) Private Managements: A large number of private bodies are 
at present managing schools. We are of opinion that all such bodies should 
be registered and should function as registered associations. 

(e) Individual Management : There is also a fairly large number 
of schools which are run as “proprietory schools” by individuals. We 
feel that no secondary schools should be run on such lines but that they 
should be governed by a suitable managing board registered under the 
Companies Act. 

Control over the Opening of Schools 

In recent years, the great increase in the number of schools has led 
to a great laxity in the conditions laid down for starting new schools. Our 
attention has been drawn to a large number of ‘unrecognised schools’ in 
some States and schools run by private individuals without prior consul- 
tation or approval of the education authorities concerned. This laxity 
has unfortunately led to a state of affairs where schools are rim more like 
commercial enterprises than as educational institutions. We have also 
been given to understand that, in many cases, private individuals or groups 
of individuals start schools without proper buildings or equipment and, 
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of schools and these have been started by a variety of managements, many 
of whom were not conversant with the needs of the schools or the methods 
of their management. There are various types of schools managed by . 

(а) local bodies such as District Boards or Municipalities; 

(б) religious organisations and other denominational bodies; 

(c) registered Trust Boards; 

(d) certain private bodies; and 

(e) individuals. 

(a) Schools Maintained hy Local Boards'. There are many schools 
which are maintained by local bodies and, though we do not wish to make 
any unfair generalisation about their efficiency, we have had enough 
evidence to show that there is considerable need for a toning-up of these 
institutions. As in the case of private managements, the Local Boards should 
have a small executive body for the management of schools. This ex- 
ecutive body should not exceed nine members with either the District 
Educational Officer or some nominee of the Directorate as an ex-officio 
member of the Board. In the case of Municipalities or Panchayats, 
which have only one school in their charge, the headmaster should be 
ex-officio member of the Executive Committee. We feel strongly that the 
Board should not interfere with the internal management of the schools 
concerned, or with the powers and duties of the headmasters. We regret 
to note, that in many cases, members of local bodies have not hesitated to 
assume a responsibility to visit schools, to examine the records and some- 
times actually to interfere with the teaching. We think this tendency on 
the part of individual members of the Local Boards to act as an inspecting 
agency should be strongly discouraged, and no member should have the 
right to inspect the school or to call for any statement or documents or in 
any other way to interfere svith its internal management. The President 
of the Committee alone may be authorized to call for returns or information 
from the headmaster. Defects or complaints should be brought to the notice 
of the District Educational Officer who may be asked to report on them. 
It. is important to safeguard the status of the headmaster and the teachers, 
if they arc to function efficiently and exert their influence for good over the 
pupils. This does not, obviously, imply that any serious lapse on the part 
of the teachers should be condoned. What we suggest is that the proper 
channel for enquiry into all such complaints should be the Headmaster 
and the District Educational Officer and not the members of the Board, 
cither collectively or individually. 

(6) Religious Organisations: A number of religious organisations 
also conduct schools in the different States. These organisations have 
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contributed to the expansion of educational facilities and many of them 
have, on the whole, maintained a reasonable level of efficiency in their 
schools. Some of them, however, suffer from the various defects pointed 
out elsewhere such as over-crowding and ill-quali6ed staff. In some cases 
the recruitment of staff is influenced by religious or sectarian considerations. 
These trends are also noticeable in schools run by other educational associ- 
ations. Institutions run by communal organizations are also spread over 
different parts of the countr)'^ and some of them are run on lines which have 
tended to promote unhealthy trends. The manner in 'svhich the teachers 
are selected and in some cases the spirit in which the school is administered 
are not calculated to promote a broad and healthy 'Tiational outlook. 

(c) Registered Trust Boards: There are certain registered Trust 
Boards maintaining schools. It is laid down in some instances, under 
the terms of the trust deed, that the schools should be run exclusively for 
certain purposes or for certain sections of the population exclusively. 
This is contrar)^ to the gro^ving trend of opinion that all educational 
institutions should be open to children of every religion and community. 
The managements, however, are prepared to open tlieir schools to all, 
but they are prevented from doing so by the terms of the trust. We recom- 
mend that legislation should be passed in such cases to permit the admis- 
sion of all children to such schools but till that is done, they should be 
eligible to receive grant-in-aid like other schools. 

(d) Private Managements: A large number of private bodies are 
at present managing schools. We are of opinion that ail such bodies should 
be registered and should function as registered associations. 

(e) Individual Management: There is also a fairly large number 
of schools which are run as “proprietory schools” by individuals. We 
feel that no secondar)' schools should be run on such lines but that they 
should be governed by a suitable managing board registered under the 
Companies Act. 

Control over the Opening of Schools 

In recent years, the great increase in the number of schools has led 
to a great laxity in the conditions laid down for starting new schools. Our 
attention has been drawm to a large number of 'unrecognised schools’ in 
some States and schools run by private individuals without prior consul- 
tation or approval of the education authorities concerned. This laxity 
has imfortunately led to a state of affairs where schools are rim more like 
commercial enterprises than as educational institutions. \Ve have also 
been given to understand that, in many cases, private individuals or groups 
of individuals start schools without proper buildings or equipment and, 
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having enrolled a number of students, create a situation where the Depart- 
ment has no alternative but to recognize them for the sake of the students, 
though normally such schools should never have been allowed to function. 
Such educational institutions often spring up largely because of the paucity 
of recognised schools to cater to the needs of an ever increasing school- 
going population. 

From what has been stated above, it will be obvious that if schools 
are to be run on proper lines, if educational interests are to be duly stressed 
and a healthy spirit of citizenship is to be inculcated in the pupils, care 
should be taken that recognition is given only on clearly defined condi- 
tions which will ensure their proper running and the maintenance of the 
right atmoshpere in them. In ceitain States, representations were made 
by teachers of privately managed institutions requesting that all schools 
should be taken over by the State. We are not ourselves in agreement 
with this view and cannot, therefoi'e, recommend such a course of action. 
On the other hand, we feel that private managements have got an import- 
ant part to play in the scheme of education and that if a number of manage- 
ments conduct schools in a spirit of emulation calculated to secure greater 
efficiency and co-ordination they will be better served. If such schools 
arc run side by side with State schools, in an atmoshpere of healthy com- 
petition, improvements in teaching and other aspects of education will 
be fostered. We have drawn attention to the many defects noticed in 
.schools run by private managements, but we recognize that some of them 
have been doing their work very efficiently and should be given every 
encouragement. It is equally imperative, however, that managements 
which have failed to reach reasonable level of efficiency or have shown 
gross irregularities or indifference to educational interest should be given 
a clear directive to remedy these defects within a definite period. Atten- 
tion of the State Governments may be invited to the British Education 
Act of 19-14 which empowers the Ministry of Education to take over such 
schools which fail to conform to conditions prescribed, and run them as 
State schools for a time, and eventually hand them back to the manage- 
ment concerned if it is found to be in a position to take over charge. We 
recommend that, trherever possible, the States shotdd similarly take over 
such schools. If this is not possible, it should not hesitate to close down 
such schools and make alternative arrangements for the education of the 
pupils of those institutions. 

Conditions for Hccognition of Schools 

In man> States there arc definite conditions regulating the proce- 
dure to be adopted for recognition of schools. Wc believe that manage- 
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merits are complying with these conditions in such States. We, however, 
feel it necessary to suggest certain general standards and conditions of re- 
cognition which may be adopted with suitable modifications by all States 
for the purpose. 

(1) Individual or proprietary managements should be definitely 
discouraged. All the managing bodies should be registered and should 
consist of a limited number of persons. We recommend that the member- 
ship of such managing bodies should not exceed fifteen. 

In all such managing bodies, the headmaster should be an ex-officio 
member. In the case of schools which are to be started in future as well 
as in the case of schools where managements have not already complied 
with the conditions of recognition, we recommend that a nominee of the 
Director of Education should be made a member of the managing body. 
His functions would largely be advisory, and we hope that his presence 
will help the managing body to understand the conditions to be satisfied for 
recognition and the measures to be taken for improving its efficiency and its 
activities. "iVe understand that this procedure has been adopted in 
the case of colleges affiliated to certain Universities and it has been found 
to work satisfactorily. 

(2) No member of the managing board should directly or indirectly 
interfere in the internal administration of the school, the discipline of the 
students or the duties of the teachers. 

(3) Where a large educational society is responsible for the starting 
of a school, the actual management should be delegated to a small board 
functioning on the lines stated above. 

(4) The managing body should be I'esponsible for the passing of 
the budget for proposals to start new branches of study, for correspond- 
ence with the Directorate of Education in all matters pertaining to the 
management of the school and for the appointment of the teaching staff 
under definite conditions of service. Every management should draw up 
definite rules of service wherein tlie conditions of salary, leave etc., are 
definitely laid down and every teacher on his appointment should receive 
a copy of these conditions and execute an agreement for service in the 
school. 

(5) Every management should be required to provide an endow- 
ment for the proper running of the school, the amount of the endowment 
being determined with reference to the number of diversified courses that 
the school may undertake and the general requirements of efficiency. The 
finances of the school should be kept separate from those of any other 
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institutions under the same management and the interest or income accru- 
ing from the endowment should be shown in the receipts for the year. 
Full and proper accounts should be maintained, and the acquittance roll 
should clearly show each teacher’s scale of pay and the amount drawn 
each month by him. Separate accounts should be kept for any special 
fees levied by the school. These accounts may be kept by the headmaster 
and scrutinised by an accountant or auditor of the school./ These 
accounts should be prepared annually and should be subject to 
audit by the Department of Education. In regard to special endowments, 
gifts, etc., made to the school, a separate register of accounts should be 
maintained which should also be duly audited, the income accruing there- 
from being added to the general endowment fund of the school. 

(6) Every management should satisfy the Directorate of Education 
that adequate accommodation is available for the running of the school in 
a satisfactoiy' manner. There should be adequate playgrounds and where 
possible rest rooms and cafeteria, oi' tiffin rooms where the pupils may have 
their mid-day meals. 

■\Vhcre the school admits girl students, whether in mixed schools 
or co-cducational institutions, separate provision should be made for re- 
tiring rooms and common rooms. We have already recommended that 
a certain number of women should be on the staff of such schools, and 
provision should be made as far as possible for their accommodation near 
the school premises. 

(7) The management should satisfy the Directorate of Education 
that qualified staff is available and will be appointed in accordance with 
the rules laid down by the Department for affiliations. The conditions 
of sciA'icc should be uniform for the whole State, and there should be no 
difference between teachers in State schools and those in privately manag- 
ed schools so far as the minimum scales of salary', conditions, security of 
Ecrs icc and the minimum amenities recommended for them arc concerned. 

(0) The number of pupils admitted per class and the total number 
that should be admitted for the whole school should conform to the instruc- 
tion of the Department, taking into consideration the material facilities 
.and the staff .available, as well as the number of subjects for which the 
srhool seeks affiliation. We have already stated that ordinarily we con- 
sider 500 as the optimum, 750 as the maximum, except in the case of schools 
with diversified courses of instruction, where the maximum may go up to 
1 ,000 provided that not more than 40 pupils arc admitted in any section. 

\\c have noticed that at present there is no limit to the number of 
divuions that can be opened in each class. Some managements have 
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opened a veiy large number of sections in their congested premises, thus 
increasing greatly the total number of students as well as the number of 
sections \vhich each teacher has to teach. We do not think that this 
kind of education can possibly be efficient. We, therefore, recommend 
that the number of sections in each class should be limited, and before 
any increase in the number of sections is made, the prior approval of the 
Department of Education should be obtained. The Department of 
Education should take note of all factors and limit the number of sections 
in such a manner that teaching does not reduce itself to a mere mechanical 
process of repeating the same lesson over and over again in the course 
of a week. 

(9) There is a wide divergence in the scale of fees charged by diff- 
erent managements. While we realize that no uniform scale of fees can 
be fixed for all institutions, we feel that the scales of fees fixed by manage- 
ments should be subject to approval by the Department of Education. 
We recognise that in some schools, in view of the amenities provided and 
the appointment of better trained staff, it is necessary to charge a higher 
rate of fees. At the same time, we are anxious that managements should 
not indiscriminately raise the scale of fees. They should in any case be 
able to satisfy the Department that the higher fees charged are being actu- 
ally utilised in the interests of the pupils. At the other extreme, cases 
have been brought to our notice where neighbouring schools have entered 
into unfair competition by lowering the scale of fees and by offering con- 
cessions and scholarships merely to attract students. We recommend 
that in the interest of the general efficiency of schools, rules should be framed 
preventing such undue competition amongst neighbouring schools. 

We have noted that a large number of “other fees” are levied by 
school managements for various purposes, and that the total amount of 
such fees, in some cases, comes to nearly half the tuition fee charged. We 
consider that this is too heavy a burden on many pupils which can cer- 
tainly be lessened by carefully defining the activities for which such addi- 
tional fee can be levied. It is desirable that some sort of uniform practice 
should be followed in this matter in each State. We suggest that the 
question should be looked into by a Committee appointed by the Education 
Department. It should not be open to any management to add arbit- 
rarily to the special fees charged for such activities. It should also be 
ensured that such fees are spent for the objects for which they are collected. 
In this connection we have been informed that in one of the States it has 
been laid down that such fees should be charged once in the year and should 
not exceed the amount of the tuition fee for a month and the items for which 
they are to be expended are also specified. 
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In some institutions, subscriptions or donations are asked, for the 
ruilding fund, sinking fund, etc., on a supposedly voluntary basis. This 
nay lead to abuse and should be discouraged. 

(10) \Vc have referred to the fact that a large number of schools 
is managed by certain denominational agencies or by certain sections or 
communities. In some pf these institutions it has been noticed that recruit- 
ment of the teaching staff is confined to the particular caste, creed or sec- 
tion concerned. In our opinion this is not a desirable practice. What- 
ever may be the composition of the managing board, We are definitely of 
the opinion that, so far as the school teaching staff is concerned, it is the 
duty of the management to see that no such restrictions are imposed on 
their selection in the larger interests of the school. 

In view of the importance and urgency of providing for diversified 
courses of instruction, we strongly recommend that in the existing as Well 
as the new schools when diversified courses of study are to be started, 
liberal financial aid and encouragement should be given. We realise that 
this would involve a considerable additional financial burden and we feel 
that this responsibility may well be shared by the State and Central Govern- 
ment. In all sueh cases, particularly when Technical and Agricultural 
courses arc started, we recommend that the State and Central Govern- 
ment should contribute towards the necessary equipment. It would then 
be the responsibility of the managements to carry on their work, with such 
grant as the State may be able to give towards meeting their deficit. If 
this recommendation is not implemented there will be little chance of 
diversified courses being introduced in the near future. 

We have described the conditions which should be fulfilled by edu- 
cational institutions and we reiterate that managements should be requir- 
ed to obtain prior .approval of the Director of Education before opening 
a school which should not be given unless the minimum conditions pres- 
cribed have been fulfilled. It is advisable that a survey be made in each 
State of the existing educational facilities and a definite plan be formulated 
for the opening and location of new schools to meet the growing needs of 
the population. 

IV 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
Open-Air Schools 

riwrc has been 'ome criticism regarding the construction of school 
b-iil'h:i'.;s and the type of designs approved for this purpose. Examples 
I’.avc been quoted of schools in open spaces under the shade of trees, with 
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very few permanent buildings constructed for the school. It has been 
suggested that in a country like India, open-air schools should be encour- 
aged and the heavy cost of construction of school buildings avoided, 
at least for the present. IVe visited some of these open-air schools and 
we felt that under certain conditions some of tire activities of the school 
may be carried on in the open-air during part of the year. 

Open-air schools serve a different purpose in other countries. Such 
schools, under tire prevalent climatic conditions, cannot possibly be a 
substitute for properly' constructed buildings, but in the cases of certain 
types of handicapped children, open-air schools are necessary and are 
encouraged. For children affected w’ith tuberculosis and other diseases 
which require plenty of fresh air, open-air schools are encouraged. In 
such schools, however, admission is limited to children suffering from the 
particular disease. 

Two factors may', however, be noted: (1) The open-air sy'stem 
lends itself to small groups of students being taught there, and it also requires 
good shade and a large area for carrying on instruction satisfactorily; (2) 
while much theoretical instruction in certain subjects may be given in 
open-air classes it is impossible .to teach certain other subjects unless suit- 
able accommodation is provided for them. Thus the laboratories, 
libraries and workshops should be located in buildings suitably construct- 
ed. In any case the school requires considerable grounds for the physical 
education programme to be carried out, for group games and certain of 
the extra-curricular activities of the school. We have also referred to 
tlie need for agricultural farms in schools where agriculture is taught as a 
'practical subject. Such farms may belong to the school or they may be 
taken on lease from neighbouring farmers who may rent them for a 
consideration. 

"Whatever be the type of school building that is ultimately approved, 
certain important requirements should be fulfilled: (i) sites for build- 
ings and playgrounds; (n) extent of site required; {Hi) ty-pe design of 
school buildings; and {iv) easy means of transport or easy' accessibility. 

Sites for Buildings and Playgrounds 

Selection of a site ^\'iU depend on W'hether the school is to be situated 
in a rural or urban area. 

Rural Schools: These schools should be established in villages uith 
. a fair amount of population and easily accessible to the surrounding vill- 
ages. There should also be enough open ground available for play'grounds 
. and extra-curricular acti\'ities of the school. If a residential school is 
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In some institutions, subscriptions or donations are asked, for the 
building fund, sinking fund, etc., on a supposedly voluntary basis. This 
may lead to abuse and should be discouraged. 

(10) ^Ve have referred to the fact that a large number of schools 
is managed by certain denominational agencies or by certain sections or 
communities. In some pf these institutions it has been noticed that recruit- 
ment of the teaching staff is confined to the particular caste, creed or sec- 
tion concerned. In our opinion this is not a desirable practice. What- 
ever may be the composition of the managing board, we are definitely of 
the opinion that, so far as the school teaching staff is concerned, it is the 
duty of the management to see that no such restrictions are imposed on 
their selection in the larger interests of the school. 

In view of the importance and urgency of providing for diversified 
courses of instruction, we strongly recommend that in the existing as Well 
as the new schools when diversified courses of study are to be started, 
liberal financial aid and encouragement should be given. We realise that 
this would involve a considerable additional financial burden and we feel 
that this responsibility may well be shared by the State and Central Govern- 
ment. In all such cases, particularly when Technical and Agricultural 
courses arc started, we recommend that the State and Central Govern- 
ment should contribute towards the necessary equipment. It would then 
be the responsibility of the managements to carry on their work, with such 
grant as the State may be able to give towards meeting their deficit. If 
this recommendation is not implemented there will be little chance of 
divcr.sificd courses being introduced in the near future. 

We have described the conditions which should be fulfilled by edu- 
cational institutions and we reiterate that managements should be requir- 
ed to obt.ain prior approv.al of the Director of Education before opening 
a scIkioI which should not be given unless the minimum conditions pres- 
cribed have been fulfilled. It is advisable that a survey be made in each 
State of the existing educational facilities and a definite plan be formulated 
for the opening and location of new schools to meet the growing needs of 
the j)opu!ation. 

IV 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
Open-Air Schools 

'I iiere has been ^ornc criticism regarding the construction of school 
b jil'lir.gs and the type of designs approved for this purpose. Examples 
l.avc h'-e;; quoted of schools in open spaces under the shade of trees, with 
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very few permanent buildings constructed for the scliool. It has been 
suggested that in a country like India, open-air schools should be encour- 
aged and the heavy cost of construction of school buildings avoided, 
at least for the present. We visited some of these open-air schools and 
we felt that under certain conditions some of the activities of the school 
may be carried on in the open-air during part of the year. 

Open-air schools serve a different purpose in other countries. Such 
schools, under the prevalent climatic conditions, cannot possibly be a 
substitute for pi'operly constructed buildings, but in the cases of certain 
types of handicapped children, open-air schools are necessaiy and are 
encouraged. For children affected "with tuberculosis and other diseases 
which require plenty of fresh air, open-air schools are encouraged. In 
such schools, ho'wever, admission is limited to children suffering from the 
particular disease. 

Two factors may, however, be noted: (1) The open-air system 
lends itself to small groups of students being taught there, and it also requires 
good shade and a large area for carrying on instruction satisfactorily; (2) 
while much theoretical instruction in certain subjects may be given in 
open-air classes it is impossible .to teach certain other subjects unless suit- 
able accommodation is provided for them. Thus the laboratories, 
libraries and ^vorkshops should be located in buildings suitably construct- 
ed. In any case the school requires considerable grounds for the physical 
education programme to be carried out, for group games and certain of 
the extra-curricular activities of the school. We have also referred to 
the need for agricultural farms in schools where agriculture is taught as a 
■practical subject. Such farms may belong to the school or they may be 
taken on lease from neighbouring farmers who may rent them for a 
consideration. 

"Whatever be the type of school building that is ultimately approved, 
certain important requirements should be fulfilled : (z) sites for build- 

ings and playgrounds; (ii) extent of site required; {Hi) type design of 
school buildings; and (iv) easy means of transport or easy accessibility. 

Sites for Buildings and Playgrounds 

Selection of a site will depend on whether the school is to be situated 
in a rural or urban area. 

Rural Schools : These schools should be established in villages uitli 
. a fair amount of population and easily accessible to the surrounding vill- 
ages. There should also be enough open ground available for playgrounds 
.and extra-curricular activities of the -school. If a residential school is 
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In some institutions, subscriptions or donations are asked, for the 
building fund, sinking fund, etc., on a supposedly voluntary basis. This 
may lead to abuse and should be discouraged. 

(10) We have referred to the fact that a large number of schools 
is managed by certain denominational agencies or by certain sections or 
communities. In some pf these institutions it has been noticed that recruit- 
ment of the teaching staff is confined to the particular caste, creed or sec- 
tion concerned. In our opinion this is not a desirable practice. What- 
ever may be the composition of the managing board, we are definitely of 
the opinion that, so far as the school teaching staff is concerned, it is the 
duty of the management to see that no such restrictions are imposed on 
their selection in the larger interests of the school. 

In view of the importance and urgency of providing for diversified 
courses of instruction, we strongly recommend that in the existing as well 
as the new schools when diversified courses of study are to be started, 
liberal financial aid and encouragement should be given. We realise that 
this would involve a considerable additional financial burden and we feel 
that this responsibility may well be shared by the State and Central Govern- 
ment. In all such cases, particularly when Technical and Agricultural 
courses arc started, we recommend that the State and Central Govern- 
ment should contribute towards the necessary equipment. It would then 
be the responsibility of the managements to carry on their work, with such 
grant as the State may be able to give towards meeting their deficit. If 
this recommendation is not implemented there will be little chance of 
diversified courses being introduced in the near future. 

\\'c have described the conditions which should be fulfilled by edu- 
cational institutions and wc reiterate that managements should be requir- 
ed to obtain prior approval of the Director of Education before opening 
a school tvhich sliould not be given unless the minimum conditions pres- 
et ibed have been fulfilled. It is advisable that a survey be made in each 
State of the existing educational facilities and a definite plan be formulated 
for the opcnitig and location of new schools to meet the growing needs of 
the itopulation. 

IV 

SCHOOL nUILDIXGS AND EQUIPMENT 
Open-Air School.s 

rti-re li.-is been -ornc criticism regarding the construction of school 
b nl biu" .and the type of designs approved for this purpose. Examples 
l.v.c lic.-n quoted of 'chools in open .•:paccs under the shade of trees, with 
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Under this Act, any park, open space or playing field cannot be encroached 
upon by any of the local authorities without the matter being placed before 
the Parliament and a specific sanction being obtained. Consequent 
upon this wise measure, we find that the open spaces in the large cities in 
England are still kept as open spaces and in spite of a very heavy building 
programme, none of these open spaces has been encroached upon. We 
recommend therefore that the State and Central Government should imme- 
diately take steps to see that a survey of open spaces, parks and playing 
fields in all cities, municipalities and in the bigger villages is made and 
that a complete record of this is maintained and necessary legislation 
passed to prevent such encroachment for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses or for housing societies without proper sanction by the Government. 
If the youth of the country are to be properly encoui'aged in physical 
education and their health improved, we believe that this is one of the 
urgent steps that should be taken and we therefore recommend early legis- 
lation towards this end. Where there are open spaces belonging to the 
State or the Centre in any part of the country, rural or urban, the first 
consideration that should be borne in mind when any scheme is enter- 
tained for the utilisation of such sites is the need for preserving them as 
open spaces, parks or playgrounds for the community as lungs for the city 
or the rural area concerned. It is only when these conditions are fully 
satisfied that the assignment of such open spaces as are under the control 
of the Government for other purposes should be considered. We feel that 
unless a legislative measure of the kind stated above is passed urgendy, 
open spaces now available for use as play-fields and recreational grounds 
for the children and the youth of the country would soon be denied to them. 
We recommend also that wherever such open spaces are available steps 
should be taken by the State in consultation with the local authorities or 
the rural community to convert them into suitable playing fields and 
place them at the disposal of the schools and of the public of the area 
concerned. 

Type and Design of Schools 

There are at present rules and regulations prescribing the condi- 
tions under which schools should be constructed. Provusion is made in 
such schools to see that there is a free circulation of air, proper light, shel- 
ter from monsoonish weather, and it is also laid down diat the rooms 
constructed should have a certain minimum area to accommodate a certain 
number of school children in a class. Attention in this connection is 
invited to the Report of the School Buildings Committee appointed by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education in 1941. The Report which is 
comprehensive has made valuable suggestions regarding the school build- 
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tliought of in the rural area, care must be taken to see that sufficient 
ground is available for the residence of staff and pupils and for out-door 
games. "We have referred to the fact that the school should be a centre 
for the intellectual, social and physical activities of the community 
of the neighbourhood, and therefore, it is desirable to see that easy access- 
ibility is secured and that the open area available is also adequate. 

Urban Schools : Here a site for a school may present many difficulties. 
IVe believe that by encouraging rural schools, the pressure on urban schools 
rvill diminish, more particularly if residential rural schools are encouraged 
bv the State. The site for an urban school should not be in very congested 
areas or in industrial areas. As far as possible the school should be so 
located that while facilities for transport of students are available, the 
school itself should be in an area free from the noise and bustle of city life. 
Many schools now-a-days make their own transport arrangements for the 
students and this should be encouraged. As in the railways the public 
transport should be made available to school-going children at a conces- 
sion rate. In big cities the possibility of locating some of the schools in one 
area with sufficient playground and open space should be explored with 
the necessary arrangements for transport. 


Playgrounds 

Playgrounds and open spaces for students’ recreation are essential. 
It m.ay not always be easy to secure enough playgrounds and open spaces 
in a crowded city, but such open spaces as arc available must be conserved 
to be utilised by groups of schools, if necessary. It is desirable that in 
all cities more particularly in the big cities, a committee representative 
of the school managements, headmasters, city authorities and other 
iittcrcficd in the physical welfare of the students together with represen- 
tativcfi of the State should be organized to promote “Play-centre Move- 
m'-tit" and from time to time to sec that the playgrounds available in the 
city are effectively used by the school-going population. 


Lcglsl.ation Acquiring Open Spaces 

In this cnnncction tve wish to stress the importance of keeping play- 
t’ruuivh tind fip'-n spaces in the big cities free from encroachments cither 
f'lr iiidm trial purposes or for business concerns or for building programmes. 
\\V rrvret to note that in 'cvcr.al chics it has become a regular feature 


fir triiliiiiiy pro';r.>tnmes to encroach upon these open spaces not realising 
,,f },rrp:nc; such open spaces free and of utilizing them for the 
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Under this Act, any park, open space or playing field cannot be encroached 
upon by any of the local authorities without the matter being placed before 
the Parliament and a specific sanction being obtained. Consequent 
upon this wise measure, we find that the open spaces in the large cities in 
England are still kept as open spaces and in spite of a very heavy building 
programme, none of these open spaces has been encroached upon. We 
recommend therefore that the State and Central Government should imme- 
diately take steps to see that a survey of open spaces, parks and playing 
fields in all cities, municipalities and in the bigger villages is made and 
that a complete record of this is maintained and necessary legislation 
passed to prevent such encroachment for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses or for housing societies without proper sanction by the Government. 
If the youth of the country are to be properly encouraged in physical 
education and their health improved, we believe that this is one of the 
urgent steps that should be taken and we therefore recommend early legis- 
lation towards this end. Where there are open spaces belonging to the 
State or the Centre in any part of the country, rural or urban, the first 
consideration that should- be borne in mind when any scheme is enter- 
tained for the utilisation of such sites is the need for preserving them as 
open spaces, parks or playgrounds for the community as lungs for the city 
or the rural area concerned. It is only when these conditions are fully 
satisfied that the assignment of such open spaces as are under the control 
of the Government for other purposes should be considered. We feel that 
unless a legislative measure of the kind stated above is passed urgently, 
open spaces now available for use as play-fields and recreational grounds 
for the children and the youth of the country would soon be denied to them. 
We recommend also that wherever such open spaces are available steps 
should be taken by the State in consultation with the local authorities or 
the rural community to convert them into suitable playing fields and 
place them at the disposal of the schools and of the public of the area 
concerned. 

Type and Design of Schools 

There are at present rules and regulations prescribing the condi- 
tions under which schools should be constructed. Prpvision is made in 
such schools to see that there is a free circulation of air, proper light, shel- 
ter from monsoonish weather, and it is also laid down that the rooms 
constructed should have a certain minimum area to accommodate a certain 
number of school children in a class. Attention in this connection is 
invited to the Report of the School Buildings Committee appointed by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education in 1941. The Report ^vhich is 
comprehensive has made valuable suggestions regarding the school build- 
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ings and their equipment. 'iVe believe that every classroom should pro- 
vide for an area of not less than 10 sq. ft. per student. 

■\Ve are also of opinion that the number of students in any class 
should be limited so that classrooms are constructed to accommodate 
tliis number. In some States the number is limited to 30, in others to 40, 
but VC ha%-c noted with regret that in recent years, these numbers have 
been exceeded; in some cases 50 to 60 pupils are admitted into a class. 
^Vc feel strongly that at this age period, with a view to establishing per- 
sonal contact between the teacher and the taught and to exert a whole- 
some influence on the pupil, the optimum number that should be admitted 
to any class should be 30 and the maximum should not exceed 40. We 
rccotnmcnd that in future, schools should be so constructed that they can 
develop later into tlic pattern of multi-purpose schools affording facili- 
ties for more than one type of diversified courses. It is very likely that in 
the majority of schools, owing to limitations of finance and personnel, more 
th.an one or other of the diversified form of instruction may not be possible. 
But ultimately it is our hope that many schools may be able to afford faci- 
lities for two or more diversified courses. Any type design must therefore 
take note of this possibility of expansion as well as of the variety of courses 
that may be provided. ^Vc feel for instance that it should be necessary to 
provide for tvorkshops, for certain laboratories, certain special rooms for 
dratving, painting or music, etc., and it is desirable that any design for a 
‘thool building should take these into consideration and so adjust the 
dc'icn that in course of time without much change of the original building, 
'uch additional accommodation may be provided. Even if diversified 
cour'cs are not provided, it is absolutely necessary to maintain at least a 
'umll workshop with the necessary equipment. 


\\c arc of opinion that tlic present trend in certain schools to multi- 
ph the number of sations in each class and to increase the total strength 
in the <i bool ■'hould not be encouraged. W'c regret to say that wc have 
(>.!!!'• acros>, srbools v.hcre the total mimber of pupils has exceeded 2,000, 
c.t' h lying divitlrrl into 0 to 10 sections. This excessive number has led 
to .1 rrc.'it (Ir.r! of b.xiiynot only in the teaching, observation and rccord- 
it - tty oto fjf the iniiividurd student, but in the maintenance of disci- 
j.lii I- ..nd in ti'.c rcl.ii'.r,nsh)p that should exist between the tcaclicr and the 
t .1 '•!(!. hi r.iy, prt-sure has been brought to bear on the hcad- 

!'. I'o-r f,r '( i.vls b'j i:i.tr..uymrms, by parents’ associations and by public 
1 ^ ‘ h' 'lie authorities concerned, to admit a much lager 

o, •u.d'-.i: .ir.dr.rn to adopt the double shift system to increase the 
' *■ '■ ! "’l-roi:.” p-pul.'ition. The schooh under such circum- 
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stances have to work like factories and the had effect upon the education 
imparted to children of such schools can hardly be exaggerated. 

Constr'action of Schools 

The school must provide for (1) certain amenities for the students 
such as comm-on room, sanitary conveniences, provision for mid-day meals 
and refreshments to be taken, and in the case of girl students retiring rooms 
with necessary conveniences separately; (2) accommodation for teachers 
with a common room available for them; (3) a reading room and a library; 
(4) a visitor’s room where parents or relations who ^\’ish to intei^dew the 
headmaster may trait; (5) a room for the Headmaster and an office room 
and a room for the Assistant Headmaster, should such a person be appoint- 
ed; (6) laboratories and tvorkshops tvhere necessary, such laboratories and 
workshops being constructed on an approved plan and for a definite number 
of students. 

With reference to the library and the reading room, we have stated 
elsewhere that the school must be a centre of the intellectual activity of 
the whole community particularly in rural areas, and for this purpose the 
library and reading room should be so constructed that, out of school 
hours, it may be possible for the general public also to use the library 
under certain prescribed conditions. This is one of the ways in which a 
school can “go to the community” and educate as ^vell as interest the 
community in its welfare. We also recommend that wherever and when- 
ever it is possible, without interfering with tlie regular progranmae of school 
work, the school premises may be placed at the disposal of the public of the 
place for any of the general purposes for which there is necessity. The 
idea prevalent hitherto that a school building should be utilised only for 
school purposes should no longer be entertained in view of the larger role 
the school should play in the general interests of the local community. 
This wiU secure a better appreciation of the role of the school and a better 
education of the school-going population themselves in methods of social 
service and in various spheres of activity calculated to benefit the com- 
munity around. We feel that the more the school benefits the community 
at large, the more the community itself tvill assist the school, and many 
healthy activities can be conducted with the full co-operation of the public 
of the locality. It should, however, be clearly understood that the Head- 
master is the final authority to decide What activities may be allowed in 
the school premises. 

There is one other aspect of the design of the school that we have 
to refer to. In some parts of the country, owing to climatic conditions, 
it will be necessary to have indoor accommodation for physical education 
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Tlic boys could then take active part in physical exercises in open halls 
%vhcrc facilities for recreation can be provided. 

Research in Building 

One other point which ^ve wish to stress is that both in the type 
design of schools as well as in the type design of furniture, etc., there is 
considerable scope for research to make them suit Indian conditions. This 
research has not so far been undertaken and sve think it could be carried 
out at the Centra! Building Research Institute with the joint efforts of the 
teacher and the architect or engineer concerned. The furniture should 
suit the age group, height, etc., so as to develop proper sitting postures, etc. 

Equipment 

The equipment of a school is a matter which requires great care. 
W'c regret to sa> that we have noticed many schools where there was hardly 
any equipment, and subjects were taught under conditions where boys 
were forced to memorise ratlicr than understand what was taught. In 
.■:nmc of the schools we visited, it was quite clear that the laboratories were 
hardly ever used, except as store houses for odds and ends; theoretical 
ijistruciion in such important subjects as Physics and Chemistry was given 
in tlic class room. It is obvious that to teach Geography without a pro- 
per supply of maps, elcmcuiary physics without models and instruments, 
elementary chemistrv without the rudiments of a laboratory would be 
giving a too ihcorctir.a! instruction without utilising the many valuable aids, 
but this is what is exactly happening in certain of the schools. 


We undcrsiand that, in some Universities, definite rules have been 
framcri in tliis ijclialf and a list of essential equipment needed for each 
»uhjr< t and for a rcrlnin number of students to be lauglit in such subjects 
has been drawn up. It is a condition of affiliation that the minimum 
equipnvnt as srt down should be made available before affiliation can 
h- (M.intfd to till- collrgc. \Vc recommend i' at in th.e case of schools also 
for every Mihjert which requires practical instruction in one form or an- 
odi'-r and for such subjects where audio-visual aids arc essential, directions 
dv.idd bevisrt, with regard to tlie equipmem that ought to be made avail- 


..hl- ai.fi the exercises ffi.'it Ought to he provided so as to make the teaching 
of th'.t -uhje.t tru.re instrurtive .iti'i mef»l to the pupils concerned. Wc 
ierl thit this would lie all tiie no,rc ne.cs-ar> in the diversified courses of 
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■Kiinv, and unle'- such a scheme is adopted 
et afnlMtcrl fir such diversified courses of 
Dfre -arv equipment and applianrcs anfl 
U'.ti will ♦eriotidy impair the value of such 
•reforr, th.ti bxpert Committees should be 
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appointed to lay do%vn the equipment required for each o^ these diversified 
courses, including the workshop equipment and the number of pupils that 
can be conveniently accommodated in the %vorkshop. 

Audio-Visual Aids 

There are some modern methods of audio-visual education used 
at present in different countries which have yet to be more fully utilised 
in our schools, and we feel that suitable provision must be made for this 
purpose. Among such equipment may be mentioned film and film- 
strip projectors, radios, magic lanterns and Epidioscopes, etc. Such 
appliances may be shared by two or three schools to be used by them in 
rotation at different times of the day or on different days. We have 
referred elsewhere to the part that the radio can play in giving general edu- 
cation to the students of schools and colleges, and the close liaison that 
should be maintained bettveen the teaching staff of the school and those 
connected with the AH India Radio. We were glad to know that in 
many States such a close liaison is maintained and that the headmasters 
of the schools and other teachers •svere consulted as to the type of broad- 
casts that would be of interest and benefit to the school-going population. 

Hostels for Residential and Day-Residential Schools 

We have recommended both residential schools and residential 
day-schools. Residential schools should provide for accommodation not 
merely for the pupils but also for some of the teachers. There should also 
be enough of open space for playgrounds for the residential schools. In 
the design of residential schools, proper accommodation should be pro\nded 
for library, for indoor games, dining halls, dormitories and separate 
accommodation for the care and isolation of the sick. The care of the 
sick in residential schools is a responsibility of the management and while 
efforts may be made to admit those who are seriously sick in the neigh- 
bouring hospitals for minor ailments, arrangements for temporary 
isolation should be provided. 

We have already referred to the fact that in the day-residential 
schools children would be expected to come in the morning and stay there 
till late in the evening and that through the cafeteria or otherwise, arrange- 
ments may be made to provide them with mid-day meals and refreslunents 
at cheap rates. It is therefore necessary that there should be a dining 
room for the purpose and also certain common rooms where the pupils 
may take rest. In this connection we wish to stress the need for a cafeteria 
to be opened in all day schools. It is unfortunate that the managements 
have not taken care that their school children should have, ^vhen neces- 
sar)', clean food and filtered water to drink. We have noticed that several 
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cofTcc Iiotcls Iiavc a brisk trade just by the side of tiic scliool, where there 
is no guarantee oC wholesome food or drinks being available. It should 
be the endeavour of the managements to see that sueh shops are not 
cneouraged and that in the school itself a well run cafeteria providing clean 
and wholesome food at comparatively cheap rate is available. We recom- 
mend also that co-operative stores be established in all schools providing 
school requirements at almost the cost price. ^V^c feel sure that if the 
teachers take some interest there should be no didiculty in establishing such 
co-operative stores. In some States co-operation has a strong-hold. The 
school design should naturally take note of the requirements of cafeteria 
and co-operative stores. 


Quarters for the School Staff 

It has not often been realised that for efficient service in the school, 
the teachers concerned should have suitable quarters as near the school 
as possible. This is particularly true of schools situated in urban areas. 
We feel that the presence of the headmaster and some at least of the staff 
in or near a school, particularly if there are hostels attached or where the 
schools are residential will be of the greatest benefit to the school-going 
population. It will attract teachers to the schools, and it will be of great 
benefit to the management itself if quarters can be assured. We consider 
that this is particularly necessary, and not merely desirable, in the case 
of girls’ schools for women teachers. We have had occasion to note that 


for lack of suitable quarters, there has been great difficulty in recruiting 
women teachers to some of the girls’ schools. The community life of the 
teaching staff thus encouraged by the provision of quarters in the area 
would go a long way to promote their sustained interest in the school and 
their united effort for the better running of the institution. We recom- 
mend also that quarters should be provided for the teaching staff of boys’ 
schools, particularly in rural areas where no quarters are available at 
present for the majority of the teachers. In urban areas, the cost of rented 
buildings is prohibitive, and teachers with small emoluments can hardly 
live m decent quarters. IVe therefore recommend that quarters be also 
provided as far as possible in the urban areas. In doing so the State 
should come to the aid ofthe schools by starting co-operative housing socie- 
ties and by giving loans to the managements of schools on easy terns If 
these recommendations are accepted and adopted, we feel sure that th 
whole atmosphere of the school will be different and th-it ffi ^ 
a.d discipli„c ,vill improve and .ha community i.mir’tvm bti T*" 
that the school is an institution calcuIateH in u ^ lealise 

pupils but or tbe „„0,c coZtl-ty 
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V 

HOURS OF WORK AND VACATIONS 

In most States the hours of work in schools are specified and a uni- 
form practice is observed which does not take into consideration the vary- 
ing needs of the locality, the climatic conditions therein, and the manner 
in which the school pupils may best serv^e their families. "We feel con- 
siderable latitude should be given to schools to arrange their school hours 
in such a way that they do not interfere with the life of the community or 
with the general conditions prevailing therein. Provided the total number 
of working days and the number of working hours per day be fixed, it 
should be possible for schools, with the previous approval of the Director, 
to vary the hours of school tvork, with due reference to the changes in the 
season. Particular note may be taken of the requirements of rural schools 
and of the occupations of the coihmunity. Thus during tire agricultural 
seasons when the parents have to depend on the help of their children, it 
is good for the children to be associated with such occupations of their 
parents, whatever may be their future vocation in life. Nor do tve con- 
sider it desirable to have fixed hours common to all schools independently 
of seasonal variations. 

We recommend that the total number of working days in a school 
should not be less than 200, that the working hours per week be at least 
35 periods of 45 minutes each inclusive of time spent for some of the co- 
curricular activities of the school. The school should work regularly for 
6 days in the week, one of the days being a half day when the teachers and 
the taught may devote special attention to the pursuit of extra-curricular 
activities. We have already stated that all teachers should take part in 
one or other of the extra-curricular activities and with this end in vietv we 
recommend that a teacher should not be given more than 30 periods a 
week. 

Vacation and Holidays 

No country, perhaps, enjoys as many holidays as India and ^vith 
the innumerable holidays given for various religious functions, the tvork 
of the school is seriously handicapped. School work suffers much by such 
interruption and it is far better to give short vacations during the 
academic year. IVe recommend that school holiday need not conform 
to holidays declared by the Government, that two months’ vacation should 
be given in summer, and that there should be t^\•o breaks of 10 to 15 days 
at suitable occasions in the year. 
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VI 

RECRUITMENT TO PUBLIC SERVICES 

EfiFect of the Present Method of Recruitment on Education 

We have discussed at considerable length that Universities have 
had a dominating influence on secondary education which only aims at 
qualifying candidates for entrance to a University, But more than this, 
the present method of recruitment to public services in the country has 
a deadening influence on both secondary education and other grades of 
education. Complaints are common that the type of education prevalent 
for over a hundred years was mainly intended to provide clerks for 
Government service. Whatever may have been the motives in the past, 
it is obvious that at present and in the future the very large number of 
young men who seek educational opportunities can never hope to secure 
employment in Government service, because the number of posts is very 
limited. If education is to lead the individual to secure employment on 
the basis of his general accomplishment, it seems necessary that there 
should be a change not only in the nature of education but also in the 
policy and in the methods adopted for recruitment to public services. 

Present Method of Selection to Services 

At present the Public Service Commission holds a competitive test 
for selecting candidates for different grades of public services. The 
maximum age for recruitment to most of the services irrespective of the 
nature of the work is 25 years. In the case of persons belonging to some 
of the educationally backward communities there is a relaxation of the 
age period. It is surprising that the competitive test for even the lowest 
grade of clerical posts is based upon this maximum age period and not 
on the stage of education completed. Both the product of school and 
of the University are allowed to sit for the same competitive test conducted 
bynhe Public Servuce Commission and it is not clear how the same type 
of questions can hold good for matriculates as well as graduates. It 
is also difficult to understand how by such a test the achievements of 
candidates of different grades of education can be evaluated. A boy is 
thus forced to pursue higher courses of study even upto the age of 25 
in the vain hope that, somehow or other, at some period of his educational 
career he may be able to secure through a competitive test the coveted 
post of a lower division clerk. The economic wastage involved in this 
method of recruitment as well as the psychological wastage involved 
in the unnecessary pursuit of higher academic studies by the unsuitable 
candidates are obwous. The over-crowding of educational institutions in 
the higher spheres of education is one of its consequences. 
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Recruitment in India 

In India the usual practice is to recruit persons who are below 25 
for all grades and classes of employment and later to leave it to them, 
in some manner or other, and without any guidance, to pass the special 
tests which are needed for promotion from one post to a higher post. 

There is also another unfortunate trend which has come to force 
in recent years. Promotion to a higher post is based not on his work or 
the special tests passed by him but on his qualifying for a degree. This 
has resulted in a constant pressure upon Universities to permit employees 
in Government service to appear for University examinations after private 
study and obtain a higher qualification. 

Methods of Recruitment in Other Countries 

We have examined the methods of recruitment in other countries 
and the principles on which such recruitment is based. The policy in 
recruitment to the civil service in general and to the administrative posts 
in particular in the United Kingdom is based upon certain considerations 
such as: 

(z) Recruitment at an early age. 

(tz) A close linking of the various methods and stages of entrance 
with the educational system of the country. 

(zVz) The emphasis on a general rather than specific preparation 
for career as an officer. 

(z'y) An examination which does not seek unduly to influence the 
general school and University curriculum. 

(a) Finally as a corollary to the former, the desire that candi- 
dates who have failed in the civil service test should not 
be at a disadvantage in their study for other professions. 
A general education which enlarges and strengthens their 
understanding is what is required so that it will precede the 
special education which must qualify persons to discharge 
the business of their post. 

Suggestions for Improving the Methods of Selection 

We believe that to get the most suitable persons for the different 
grades, the practice that obtains in most of the Western countries should 
be followed. Selection should be made at various age periods 16 to 18, 
19 to 21 and 22 to 24. If the first recruitment is at the age periods of 
16 to 18 and a competitive examination is held, the person so selected will 
have received sufficient education and be sufficiently mature for his work, 
and for further training to discharge the particular duties thereof. It 
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should be left to the department concerned to plan the method of further 
training for the type of work that is expected. Such training should be 
given as part of the routine duties he has to perform. The next category 
will be those who have attained the age of about 19. The bulk of such 
candidates are likely to have passed the higher secondary stage of 
examination and would know how to prepare for such a test. Likewise 
at the next higher age level, the test being of a more advanced nature, 
it w-ill generally draw candidates who have either completed the University 
degree or tvho are appearing for it. This would also give scope for persons 
who have not the resources to go to colleges but may study privately to 
compete for selection to administrative posts. People who will be selected 
for the last grade, between the ages of 22 and 24, will be for highest 
services like the Indian Administrative or Foreign Service, etc. In prac- 
tice most of them would have obtained a University degree but this should 
not be put down as a sine qua non for appearing for the competitive test. 

It may be argued that the number of people who would appear 
for such a test may be so large that it may not be possible for the Public 
Service Commission to conduct these examinations. This is no doubt a 
difficulty but the method has certain definite advantages. The students 
will not pursue a purposeless education to obtain a degree which would 
only lead to the over-crowding of colleges by unsuitable candidates and 
to increase the number of unemployed graduates. Another advantage 
would be that those who have taken to highly specialised courses of 
instruction would not then be crowding into government posts for which 
such training is not needed. It has been rightly pointed out by many 
leaders of public opinion that the qualifications prescribed for government 
service in this country have given undue importance to University degrees 
and this has led to a large number of unfit persons flocking to the Univer- 
sities much to the detriment of standards and the tone of University 
education. The policy pursued by Government in this respect is followed 
by some employers also. 

We therefore recommend that a careful study should be made of 
the conditions of recruitment and that a University degree should be 
prescribed only for such posts, largely professional — where high academic 
attainments arc obviously necessary. 

^Vc recommend that the whole system of recruitment to public 
scrsdcc should be examined de novo by a competent committee specially 
appointed to see horv far tlic methods of recruitment can be improved 
and hoiv they could be best applied to the different levels of education. 
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We also recommend that for a transitional period the methods of 
recruitment that we have suggested based on the age limit should be 
tried for about 50 per cent of the posts, while the recruitment to the rest 
be made on tlie present basis. The results of these methods should be 
carefully ■vvatched before all the posts are treated on a uniform basis. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
Organisation and Administration 

1. The Director of Education should be the officer mainly respon- 
sible to ad\ase the Minister and for this purpose, it is necessary that he 
should have at least the status of a Joint Secretary' and should have direct 
access to the Minister. 

2. A Committee should be constituted both at the Centre and in 
each State consisting of the ministers concerned with the various grades 
and types of education in order to discuss how best the resources of the 
departments could be pooled for the furtherance of education of all ty'pes. 

3. There should be a Co-ordinating Committee consisting of the 
departmental heads concerned with the different spheres of education in 
order to consider methods of improvement and expansion in all fields 
of education. 

4. There should be a Board of Secondary Education consisting of 
not more than 25 members with the Director of Education as its Chairman 
to deal with all matters of education at the secondary stage and to lay 
down general policies. 

5. A Sub-Committee of the Board should deal \vith the conduct 
of examinations. 

6. There should be a Teachers’ Training Board for supervising 
and lay'ing down the conditions necessary for the proper training of 
undergraduates and for suggesting, for the consideration of the Univ'er- 
sities, improvements that may be needed in the training of graduates. 

7. The existing Central Advisory' Board of Education should con- 
tinue to function as a co-ordinating agency to consider all-India pro- 
blems concerning education and State Advisory Boards should be 
constituted on similar lines in each State to advise the Department of 
Education on all matters pertaining to education. 

Inspection of Schools 

8. The true role of an Inspector should be to study the problems 
of eacli school and wew them comprehensively in the context of educa- 
tional objectives, to formulate suggestions for improvement and to help 
the teachers to carry out his advice and recommendations. 
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'^9. Special Inspectors or panels of Inspectors should be appointed 
to inspect the teaching of special subjects like Domestic Science, Art, 
Music, etc. 

10. Persons selected as Inspectors should possess high academic 
qualifications, adequate teaching experience or experience as Headmasters 
of High Schools for a minimum prescribed period. In addition to direct 
recruitment, Inspectors, should also be drawn from (i) teachers of ten 
years’ experience, (ii) headmasters of High Schools, and (iii) duly 
qualified staff of training colleges who may be allowed to work as such 
for a period of three to five years. 

1 1 . The Inspectors should have a competent staff to help them in 
the discharge of their administrative duties. 

13. In order to evaluate the academic side of activities of a school 
there should be a panel of experts with the Inspector as Chairman to 
inspect the schools. 

13. Three persons may be chosen from senior teachers or Head- 
masters to visit the schools in the company of the Inspector and to 
spend two or three days with the staff, discussing with them and with the 
school authorities all aspects of school life and problems. 

Managemenls and Conditions of Recognition of Schools 

14. Recognition to schools should be given only on clearly defined 
conditions which will ensure their proper running and the maintenance 
of proper standards. 

15. The Managing Boards of all schools should be registered and 
should consist of a limited number of persons with the headmaster as 
an ex-ojficio member. 

16. No member of the Managing Board should directly or indirectly 
interfere witli the internal administration of the school. 

17. Every management should be required to draw definite rules of 
service wherein the conditions pertaining to salary, leave, etc., should be 
definitely laid down. 

18. For proper running of a school every management should be 
required to provide an cndotvment and the income accruing from this 
should be shown in the receipts of the year. 

19. The scales of fees fixed by the management of a school should 
be subject to approval by the Department of Education. 

20. A committee should be appointed when necessary by the 
Department of Education to go into the question of levying uniform scale 
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of tuition fees and other fees and all accounts of the school should be 
subject to audit by the Department. 

21. The management should satisfy the Department that qualified 
staff is available and will be appointed in accordance 'vvdth the rules laid 
dotvn by the Department for affiliation. 

22. The management should satisfy tlie Department that adequate 
accommodation and equipment, etc. have been provided for the efficient 
running of the school. 

23. The number of sections in each class should be limited and 
before any increase in the number of sections is made, the prior approval 
of the’ Department should be obtained. 

24. In the interests of the general efficiency of schools, rules should 
be framed preventing undue competition- amongst neighbouring schools. 

25. The teaching staff should not be limited to any particular caste 
or community but should, as far as possible, be recruited on a ^vide basis. 

26. In view of the importance and urgency of providing diversified 
courses of instruction, financial aid and encouragement should be given 
to the existing schools as well as the new schools providing diversified 
courses of study. 

27. Managements should obtain prior approval of the Director of 
Education before opening schools and the approval should not be given 
imless the minimum conditions prescribed have been scrupulously fulfilled. 

School Building and Equipment 

28. Secondary schools should be established in rural areas in 
central places -with sufficient population which are easily accessible to the 
suriounding villages. 

29. Schools in urban areas should, as far as possible, be so located 
that they are free from the noise and congestion of the city arid necessary 
transport facilities should be made available for students. 

30. The open spaces available in cities must be consented to be 
utilised as playground by groups of schools and the State and Central 
Governments should prevent, through legislation, encroachment on them 
for industrial or commercial purposes or by housing societies. 

31. Normally, in designing buildings for schools, care should be 
taken to see that an area of not less than 10 sq. ft. is pro^^ded per student 
in the class-rooms. 

32. The optimum number of boys to be admitted to any class should 
be 30 and the maximum should not in any case exceed 40 ,* the optimum 
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number in the whole school should be 500 while the maximum should not 
exceed 750. 

33. The schools constructed in future should provide facilities for the 
introduction of diversified courses. 

34. In the type design of schools as well as the furniture, etc. research 
should be carried on to improve functional efficiency and to adjust them to 
Indian conditions. 

35. Expert Committees should be appointed to lay down carefully 
the amount and the kind of equipment required for. various types of 
diversified courses and workshops. 

36. Co-operative stores should be established in all schools where 
books, stationery and other materials required by students are made 
available to them at cost price. 

37. So far as possible, quarters should be provided for teachers in 
rural areas as well as urban areas to attract suitable persons to the pro- 
fession and to facilitate development of a corporate community life in 
the schools. 

Hours of Work and Vacations 

38. Considerable latitude should be given to schools to arrange their 
school hours in such a way as not to interfere with the activities of the 
community and the general climatic and occupational conditions prevailing 
in the locality. 

39. As a rule the total number of working days in a school should 
not be less than two hundred, the working hours per week should be at 
least thirty-five periods of about forty-five minutes each ; the school 
should work regularly for six days in the Week, one of the days being 
a half day when the teachers and students might meet informally and work 
together on various extra-curricular and social projects. 

40. School holidays need not be indentical with public holidays as 
declared by the Government and normally during the year there should 
be a summer vacation of Uvo months and two breaks of ten to fifteen 
days at suitable periods during the year. 

Recruitment to Public Service 

41. That selection for and recruitment to public service should be 
made successively at definite age periods i.e. the age of 16 to 18, 19 to 21, 
22 to 24. 

42. For a transitional period, this method of recruitment on the basis 
of age groups should be tried for about 50 per cent of the posts, while the 
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other 50 per cent should be recruited on the present basis and this pro- 
portion should be gradually reduced. 

43. A careful study should be made of the present conditions of 
recruitment with particular reference to the relationship between the 
University degrees and public services and such degree qualification 
should be prescribed only for posts that require such high academic 
attainments ; for this purpose, a Committe e should be appointed to go 
into the ^vhole system of recruitment to public ser^dce and to consider how 
far the methods of recruitment could be improved and related intelligently 
to tire different levels of education. 



CHAPTER XIV 


FINANCE 


Financial Aid to Secondary Education 

The question has often been asked whether finances will be avail- 
able to implement the recommendations that the Commission may make. 
It has been pointed out that the recommendations of the previous 
Commissions have not been given effect to, largely because the necessary 
financial resources could not be made available either by the State or by 
.the Centre. While some of the recommendations that we have made 
may possibly be implemented without undue strain on the financial 
resources of the State or the Centre, the most important of our recom- 
mendations do require substantial financial help if they are to be worked 
'out successfully. 


Responsibilities of Centre and States 

We have been told that under the Constitution, secondarv education 
is a responsibility of the States . We have already expressed IhT"^ 
that the Centre is not absolved of all responsibility in regard to secondary 
education, particularly those aspects which have a bearing on the general 
economic development of the country and the training for citizenship. 
Moreover the fundamental rights guarantee to every citizen free and 
compulsory education upto the age of 14 ; this implies that responsibility 
|in this behalf is shared both by the States as well as the Centre. It seems 
o bvious, therefore, i hatin_all matters_conneaed the improvement 
ofjec ondary education there should be the fullest co-nppr;,tinn 
thej ^ and thTCentre both in regard to the lines on educa tion 

should develop as well as the manner in whi^he recommendatb^^Hh^uld 
be implemented. 


In this respect we wish to draw attention to the analogy of the 
United States where, although education is the responsibility of individual 
States which can carry out their own experiments in education indepen 
dently, there is an over;all_Eattem^^ for all Americ_^ouths 
which has the approval and suppoTr^TtiTe Federal Governm;;V mul 
Federal Government has found it necessary 

t.on substantial financial aid for educational development. The recom 

“r ■” T to the implemen. 

tttt.on efvocat.onel cducat.on a, ,, par, of secondary education and its 

«pan,.o„ to ail parts of the country as early as possible and the improve- 
men, of the suitus and conditions of service of the teachers. No progress 
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in secondary education is possible unless the teaching profession attracts 
the right type of people and proper conditions of service, including salary, 
are guaranteed at the different levels of education. 


Sources of Revenue 

At present, the sources of revenue for educational purposes at the 
State level are (1) State Government grants ; (2) Grants made by 

Municipal and other local bodies directly or through an educational cess ; 

(3) Prh^te benefactions and grants made by private managements ; and 

(4) School fees. 

An educational cess can be imposed by local bodies under permissive 
power given to them by State Governments. It is levied on land revenue, 
or as part of the profession tax or on property tax in urban areas. The 
rate of cess varies and although the local bodies can levy the maximum 
educational cess permissible under the Act in many cases this has not 
been done. 


State Grants 

The grants given for education vary from State to State. Educa- 
tional institutions under private managements are given grant-in-aid to 
assist them in the expansion and improvement of their educational facili- 
ties. These grants given may be for any of the following purposes : — 


(1) Payment of stipends to teachers under training ; 

'-^2) Pa^nnent of medical officers for medical inspection ; 

'-^3) Maintenance in boarding homes of orphans ; 
v/(4) Construction and extension of school buildings and hostels ; 
'•^5) Furniture, apparatus, chemicals, and books for librar)’- ; 
^^6) For acquisition of lands for school buildings, hostels or play- 
/ grounds ; 

^ (7) For crafts or industrial education ; 
v./(8) Maintenance grant. 


But grants for all these purposes are not given by all States, and 
the grant-in-aid code would seem to need revision in the light of the new 
proposals for educational reform. 


Vocational Education in the U.S.A. 

The way in \\'hich vocational education has been implemented in 
the United States of America and the reasons which led to its rapid deve- 
lopment in that country' deserve notice. 

In the United States schools are controlled entirely and supported 
to a very' large degree by the different States. However, the Federal 
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Government has had considerable influence in educational matters and, 
in recent years, it has increased its grant-in-aid to the States for part 
of their educational progress. In 1862, an Act called the Morall Act was 
passed which made a notable change in the educational policy pursued 
by the Federal Government. It was laid down that the principal objective 
of such aid would be, without excluding either scientific and classical studies, 
to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanical arts in such a manner as the legislatures of the State may 
prescribe, in order to afford the industrial classes a liberal and practical 
education in their various pursuits. This policy has been steadily kept 
in view. A further impetus to vocational education was given by the 
passing of the National Vocational Education Act of 1915 commonly 
called the Smith-Hughes Act (Appendix X). This Act is intended to 
provide for the promotion of vocational education, for co-operation with 
the States in the promotion of education, agriculture, trades and indus- 
tries and in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects and to ap- 
propriate money and regulate its expenditure. The detailed provisions 
of the Act deal with grants to assist the States in paying the salaries of tea- 
chers, supervisors and directors of agricultural subjects and teachers of 
trade, industrial and home economic subjects. 

To enable the objectives to be attained, a Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education was created consisting of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labour, the U.S. Commissioner of Education and three 
citizens of the United States to be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Board was given the power to 
co-operate with the State Boards in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, and it was the duty of the Federal Board to make or cause to have 
made. State investigations and reports dealing with the establishment of 
vocational schools and classes and the giving of instruction in Agriculture, 
Trades and Industries, Commerce and Home Economics. The funds made 
available to the Federal Board for vocational education could also be utili- 
sed for printing and binding of books of reference and periodicals. A series 
of supplementary acts for the same purposes followed, the most significant 
being the George Barden Act of 1946, which authorised an additional 
sum of 28,500,000 dollars to be distributed to the States for vocational 
education. • In order to receive the federal funds mentioned in the Smith- 
Hughes Act, the various States and territories were required to match from 
States, territorial or loeal funds or both 100 per cent of the federal money 
i.e. grants were made on a dollar to dollar basis paid by the Federal and 
St.-uc Gmcrument respectively. It was, howev'er, found that the States 
and temtorics actually exceeded their share of the contribution. 
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As a result of the Smith-Hughes Act and later the George Barden 
Act, vocational education received a stimulus which has resulted in a 
very large increase of trained personnel and much greater industrial pros- 
perity in the United States. We understand that similar Acts have been 
passed in some other countries also, notably in Canada. 

We have referred to this Act in some detail, because, if our country 
is to make any progress in vocational education and help agriculture, 
industry, trade and commerce, it can only be done by passing an Act of 
Legislature of similar nature, guaranteeing Central funds for the different 
States for the organization and promotion of vocational education. At the 
Centre, different Departments under several Ministries are now expend- 
ing considerable sums of money for special educational purposes. So far 
as secondary education is concerned, the Centre has not given any sub- 
stantial aid except to those institutions for whose maintenance it has a 
direct responsibility. We, therefore, recommend that a suitable Act on 
somewhat similar basis should be passed which will enable the different 
Ministries concerned to pool their resources in the field of secondary 
education and to establish a central organization to supervise the develop- 
ment of vocational education in the different States. It should be able 
to assist in their proper organization, equipment and maintenance and in 
providing properly trained teaching personnel who may be paid adequate 
salaries. As in the Acts quoted above, the matching of such Central grants 
with gi'ants froxp State funds should be laid down as a condition. 


The Federal Board for Vocational Education 

We recommend that a Board should be constituted at the Centre 
to be called the Federal Board of Vocational Education. The funds for 
this board should be contributed by the different Ministries, more parti- 
cularly the Ministries of Education, Railways and Communication, Food 
and Agriculture, Industries, Trade and Commerce. The Board should 
consist of representatives of the different Ministries mentioned above, 
together with representatives of the Ministries of Finance and Defence. 
To represent the general public, the President of the Republic may nomi- 
nate three distinguished persons to it. The Chamnan of the Board should 
be the Minister of Education at the Centre and the Secretary of the 
Ministry of Education shall be its Secretar)^ The Board should have power 
to co-operate with the State Boards in carrying out the prowsions of the 
Act and it should have generally the same functions as the United States 
Federal Board. The funds at the disposal of the Federal Board shall 
be distributed to the States concerned taking into consideration the per- 
centage contribution of each State which should be fixed at a definite 
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percentage of the whole grant or with reference to the particular purpose 
for which the grant is given and the size of the school-going population 
of each State. These provisions may be incorporated in the Act to guide 
the Board in its work. 

Other Possible Sources of Finance 

(i) Technical Education Cess : We have mentioned in an earlier 
chapter that the spread of technical education would directly benefit 
industry, trade, commerce, transport, etc., and therefore, it is reasonable 
to expect that industry to contribute towards the training of well qualified 
technical personnel. The evidence tendered made us feel that industry 
would welcome this cess if it is taken into full confidence and given 
a voice in shaping the policy of technical and industrial education. At 
present, a special cess is levied on certain industries to promote develop- 
ment and research in them. While this is of great value, it cannot be 
denied that the employment of well-trained qualified technicians in all 
grades of industry will result in much greater improvement, and this 
would depend largely on the reorientation of the secondary education as 
envisaged by us. Among the industries that will largely benefit from 
employment of such trained personnel, there are the textile industry, 
steel, ship building, motor cars, railways and transport, mining, machine 
tools and other engineering industries, etc. We, therefore, recommend 
that a cess called the Industrial Education Cess be levied, the determina- 
tion of its exact rate and methods of collection being left to an Expert Com- 
mittee to assess ^vith reference to each industry concerned. This cess 
should be utilised solely for the furtherance of technical and vocational 
education at the secondary stage taking into consideration the needs of 
each industry. Representatives of industry, trade and commerce should 
be associated with the programme of technical education. In regard to 
nationalised industries or concerns such as Railways and Communications, 
Posts and Telegraphs, a certain percentage of the net revenue from these 
undertakings might be made available for the promotion of technical 
education. They should really take the lead in encouraging technical 
education in all fields in order to improve the quality of the work turned 
out in their workshops or elsewhere. 

(u) Public PhUanthropy : Public Philanthropy has played a not- 
able part in the development of every kind of education in our country 
but iti recent years its scope is becoming more and more limited, so that 
till e.xtcnt of the aid c.xpectcd from this source has greatly diminished. 
\\c do not want to go into the detailed causes of this change. Many 
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a class that is fast disappearing. It seems to us that certain special in- 
centives are required to attract philanthropic aid for educational pur- 
poses. Taking note of this, the Central Government has already passed 
certain rules under which contributions made to certain institutions like 
Universities and research institutes are exempted from income-tax upto 
a prescribed limit. We recommend that this rule be widened so that 
contributions made in any year by any individual to secondary education 
in general upto a limit of Rs. 25,000, and to technical education upto 
a limit of Rs. 50,000 may be exempted from operation of the Income-tax 
Act. 


{in) Religious and Charitable Endowment : We believe that, in 
certain States, provision has been made by an Act of the Legislature for 
some of the income of religious and charitable institutions being used 
for educational purposes. We consider that it would be a fair utilisation 
of these funds, if, after meeting the necessary charges pertaining to the 
administration of these trusts, diversion of some of the surplus funds is 
made to education including secondary education. We trust that similar 
provisions will be made in other States where such legislation is not already 
in force. 


{iv) Estate Duties : We would also recommend that amounts 
bequeathed to public institutions for general educational purposes in 
the %vill of a deceased person should not be subject to any duty by the 
Centre and that the whole of this amount should be appropriated^ to the 
educational purposes for which they are meant. 


Other Measures to Relieve the Cost of Secondary Education 

(t) Exemption from Local Taxes on Educational Buildings : We have 
been told that certain local bodies levy property tax on educational 
institutions and on their grounds which seriously affects their finances 
and restricts the scope of their improvement. If education is a national 
responsibility, it is not desirable that their buildings and grounds should 
be taxed and we recommend that whether they are situated in urban 
or rural areas, in Municipalities or in Corporations, they should be exempt- 
ed from the levy of this tax. In many countries this is an accepted 
principle and instead of levying such charges, Municipalities and Corpo- 
rations have established educational institutions of all grades out of their 
funds. The importance of educational institutions haUng adequate play- 
grounds and open spaces has been stressed by us elsewhere. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that Slate Governments and the Centre should, wherever 
possible, allot lands to schools for playgrounds, buildings, agricultural 
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farms and other similar purposes, without charging for them. Such 
allotment is made in the U.S.A. under the land grants scheme. 

(ft) Exemption of Books and Scientific Apparatus from Customs Duty ; 
Till such time as the necessary scientific apparatus and appliances can be 
manufactured in the country, we recommend that educational institutions 
which have to obtain scientific apparatus and workshop appliances from 
abroad should be exempted from customs duty. We realise that this in- 
volves some difficulties but, with strict control and the provision of neces- 
sary information by the schools to the satisfaction of the Department of 
Education, it should not be impossible to implement this proposal. We 
likewise recommend that books for school libraries may be similarly 
exempted from duty. 

^/Central Aid to Secondary Education 

We are of the opinion that in view of the larger interest inv xxlYed, 
fina ncial aid from the Centre is necessary and may reasonably be exp ected. 
The scheme of vocational education and the introduction of vocational 
subjects in the school as recommended cannot possibly be implemented 
in a satisfactory manner unless Central aid is forthcoming. We have 
referred to some of the methods of augmenting the financial resources 
needed for secondary education of diversified types. We feel that so far 
as the Centre is concerned, certain direct responsibilities may be taken 
in the field of secondary education. The Centre may give financial aid 
for such purposes as the following : 

(1) The starting of secondary schools providing diversified courses, 
more particularly in the rural areas 

(2) The production of better books for children and teachers 

(3) The establishment of institutions for training teachers in 
technical subjects 

(4) The establishment of centres or encouraging research 
in important problems of secondary education such as : 

{a) Curricula of studies 

{b) Vocational guidance 

(r) Physical and health education 

{d) Methods of teaching 

(r) Book production research 

(/I Technique of examination 

(j) Organization of refresher courses, seminars and conferences 
of headmasters and teachers. 

(G) Production of suitable educational films and audio-visual aids. 
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(7) Encouragement of approved experimental schools. 

We feel that the active co-operation of the Centre with the States 
is essential to promote education in the country, to improve its quality 
and to carry on the necessary research in the different fields of education 
which may ultimately be incorporated in the educational system. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. In matters connected ^\dth reorganisation and improvement of 
secondary education tiiere should be close co-operation between the Centre 
and the States. 

2. In order to promote vocational education a Board of Vocational 
Education should be constituted at the Centre consisting of the represen- 
tatives of concerned Ministries and other interests. 

3. A cess called the Industrial Education Cess be levied, the amount 
collected to be utilised for the furtherance of technical and vocational 
education at the secondary stage. 

4. A certain percentage of the net revenue from nationalised 
industries or concerns such as Railways, Communications, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, etc., should be made available for the promotion of technical 
education in certain fields. 

5. Contributions for the development of secondary education should 
be exempted from the operation of the Income-tax Act. 

6. Surplus funds from the religious and charitable endo'svments 
should be diverted to educational purposes, 

7. The amount bequeathed to public institutions for general edu- 
cational purposes in the will of a deceased person should not be subject 
to any duty by the Centre and the whole of it should be appropriated to 
the educational purpose, 

8. All educational institutions and the grounds attached thereto 
should be exempted from the lev)”^ of property taxes. 

9. The State Governments and the Centre should, wherever possi- 
ble, assign lands to schools for playgrounds, buildings or agricultural farms 
and other necessary purposes without any charge. 

10. The educational institutions which have to obtain necessary 
scientific apparatus, workshop appliances and books for school library 
should be exempted from customs duty. 

11. The Centre should assume a certain amount of direct respon- 
sibility for the contemplated reorganisation of secondary education and 
give financial aid for the purpose. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AS WE VISUALIZE IT 

In the preceding chapters, we have discussed the various aspects 
and issues pertaining to the reconstruction of secondary education. In 
this chapter we propose to present a composite picture of the secondary 
school as it would emerge if our proposals and recommendations are put 
into eifect. 

■Provision of a Proper Environment 

The first concern of the school should be to provide for its pupils 
a rich, pleasant and stimulating environment which will evoke their 
manifold interests and make life a matter of joyful experiences. This is 
not an easy thing to achieve ; it demands a many-sided approach. To 
begin with, the physical environment of our schools with the exception 
of a few well-endotved schools, is generally so drab and depressing that 
it is not conducive to the building up of an esprit de corps or a sense of 
pride in the school. fVe realise that many schools work under consider- 
able financial difficulties and it is idle to expect that they will be able 
to put up suitable buildings or provide proper furniture and equipment. 
But, tve are not prepared to concede the point that it is impossible for 
such schools to do anything to improve their present material conditions. 
In fact, our obscrv'ations have convinced us that, where the staff and the 
management have shown some vision and have been able to win the 
active co-operation of the students and the local community, financial 
difficulties have not stood in the way of the schools becoming reasonably 
“strc.am lined”. Educational authorities and teachers often fail to realize 
what tremendous resource they have at their disposal in the hundreds of 
eager, lively, constructively disposed youngsters in their school. If their 
enthusiasm and practical aptitudes arc properly and tactfully mobilized, 
they Can themselves change the general appearance of the school-plant 
almost beyond recognition and, in this effort, the parents and the local 
community can be of immense help. We have no doubt that, under 
proper cncoumgcmcnt, students all over India can, if necessary, carry 
out minor repairs, wliitc-wash school rooms, keep the school garden and 
compound in good .shape, paint and polish the furniture, decorate the 
bare walls of their rooms with charts, pictures and illustrations and enliven 
them with flowers, wherever this lovclic.st of Isaturc's gifts is available. 
And, if the schools do become, as wc have envisaged, an integral part 
of the life of the community and it begins to realize that their welfare is 
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its own concern, the problem of resources will become much easier, for 
there is no community of persons that is too poor to make some contri- 
bution for the improvement of its own school. We have stressed this 
question of the decoration of schools at the outset not only because it 
can give the students a new feelingjowards their school but also because 
it cultivates-arlove~of-meatness-and beauty and artistic taste which are at 
present Ja3dng uTibme of our youth. We are anxious that our schools 
should take the lead in the matter of improving their own physical en- 
vironment. ft is, however, essential tliat the students should actively 
share in this crusade for beauty — both in the matter of its creation and 
proper maintenance. If this is given to them ready-made like the fur- 
nished residence of a nouveau-riche it will not have the same educative 
effect ; for education primarily consists, as we have stressed more than once, 
in making and creating things of beauty and utility by our own efforts. 

Protnotion of Extra-curricular Activities 

Given a clean, pleasant and well maintained school building, we 
would like the school to see if it can provide a richly varied pattern of 
activities to cater to the development of their children’s entire personality. 
It has to formulate a scheme of hobbies, occupations and projects that will 
appeal to, and draw out, the powers of children of varying temperaments 
and aptitudes. Putting the problem in these words obviously implies that 
we do not visualize this school as merely a place of formal learning, 
whose main concern is to communicate a certain prescribed quantum of 
knowledge, but rather as a living and organic community which is pri- 
marily interested in training its pupils in, what we have called, the 
gracious “art of living.” Knowledge and learning are undoubtedly of 
value but they must be acquired as a bye-product of interested activity, 
because it is only then that they can become a vital part of the student’s 
mind and personality and influence his behaviour. What this implies in 
terms of educational method we have discussed at some length in the 
relevant chapter. All that we need recall here is that the secondary 
school of the future must be transformed into an “activity school,” 
because activity has an irresistible appeal for every normal child and is 
his natural path to the goal of knowledge and culture. But the “art of 
living” is a much more comprehensive concept than the acquisition of 
knowledge, however intelligently planned. It includes training in the 
habits and graces of social life and the capacity for co-operative group 
work ; it calls for patience, good temper, sincerity, fellow feeling and 
discipline. These can only be cultivated in the context of the social life 
and the many curricular and co-curricular activities that must find a 
recognised place in every good school. We have already discussed their 
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place in the school programme and the many educational values that they 
can serve if they are organized intelligently and with vision. What we 
■would like the teachers to bear in mind is that these have a double func- 
tion to perform— on the one hand, they provide an opportunity for students 
to develop their individual talents and capacities and self-confidence and, 
on the other, they lend themselves to being made the leaders in co-opera- 
tive work which trains them in the division and integration of functions 
and in the allied qualities of discipline and leadership. We would like 
to see these schools humming with activities in which each student will 
be able to discover himself. One great advantage of the activity methods, 
that we have advocated for teaching curricular subjects, will be that the 
present rigid line of the demarcation between the class room and the extra- 
curricular activities — carried on in leisure hours, on the playground or 
in the hobbies room or in the library — ^will disappear and all work will 
partake of the quality of play. We do not visualize that these schools 
will have dull, routine-ridden, formal lessons in the class plus a number 
of independent, unrelated ‘extra-curricular’ activities which have no 
intrinsic relationship with them cither in contents or methods. The entire 
programme of the school will be visualized as a unity and inspired by 
a psychologically congenial and stimulating approach, the so-called 
“work” being characterized by the feeling of joy and self-expression 
usually associated with play and hobbies, and these latter having some- 
thing of the meaningfulness and purpose which are normally considered 
a special feature of academic work. 

In the planning of these activities, it is important to remember that 
they should be as varied as the resources of the school will permit. Academic 
activities like debates, discussions, dramas, school magazine, social 
magazine, social activities like the organizing of different functions for the 
school community as well as the local community, sports activities, 
manual and practical activities, social service projects, art projects, must 
all he woven into a rich and unified pattern, within which every child 
will be able to find something to suit his tastes and interests. In the actual 
working out of these various activities, academic, social, practical and 
sporting— the teachers ^vilI find that there are really no rigid boundary 
walls between them. The production of a school magazine, for example, 
involves a number of activities and processes, which can coalesce together 
to form a most valuable c.';pcricncc to train the personality of the pupil. 
.•\nd the impact of a really well worked-out project, W’hatcvcr its nature, 
docs not remain confined to its own special field but spreads out to irradiate 
varioti'; facets of personality. Thus, by planning a coherent programme of 
these different acti%itics, rich in stimuli, the school rvill not be frittering 
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away either the time or the energy of the pupils but will be heightening 
their intellectual powers also side by side with training them in other fine 
qualities. 


Provision of Craft and Productive Work 

We expect this school to devote special attention to craft and 
productive work and thus redress the balance between theoretical and 
practical studies which has been upset for many, many years. It tvill 
have a lively appreciation of the basic truth that “the education of a 
mind is essentially a process of revivifying in it the latent values con- 
tained in the goods of culture.” In this process, educationally productive 
work, both intellectual and practical, plays a very important part ; in fact, 
it is the finest and most effective medium of education. It will, tlierefore, 
be reflected both in its curriculum and methods — that is, on the one hand, 
different practical subjects and craft work will find a place in the cur- 
riculum on the same status as tlie so-called “liberal” studies and on the 
other, the teaching methods will partake of the nature of activities and 
stimulate independent work. Every well established and reasonably 
well financed school will have workshops and craft-rooms where students 
will learn to handle tools_ and to fashion different kind of materials into 
form. They will not be merely “flirting” with something called hand- 
work, which often offer little stimulating challenge to their practical apti- 
tudes, but tvill actually be confronted with real jobs of work which will 
genuinely stretch their powers. These craft-rooms, workshops (and farms), 
no doubt, are specially meant for students who offer practical subjects 
like agriculture, engineering, domestic science, etc., but they will also 
pro\’ide suitable practical occupations for all students including those 
who take up sciences or humanities or art subjects. Like^vise, the school 
laboratory will not be a toy-affair, where a few simple and carefully planned 
experiments are performed under the vigilant eye of the teacher who sees 
that the prescribed routine is followed. It will endeavour to give them 
something of the thrill and .the joy of discovery and the educative experience 
of learning through.-trial and error. It would be wrong to imagine that 
practical'Avork’ of this tjq^ caimot be carried out in secondary schools. 
It has been done by many progressive schools in different countries and 
one of the finest and most stimulating accounts of what has actually been 
accomplished, in this way will be found in the story of the Public School 
at Oundle (England) as it developed under the inspiring leadership of 
its Head Master, Senderson.* 




* The story of a great school "Master” by H. G. Wdls and "Sanderson of Oundle”, 
a biography written by his colleagues. 
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1 Library Service 

This school of ours will also endeavour to build up a living library 
1 efficient library service. W e have already stressed the importance 
ool libraries and given a few practical suggestions which can help 
icken the present dormant and depressing libraries into life. The 
will be the hub and the centre of the intellectual and literary life 
reorganized school and play the same part vis-a-vis all the other 
:ts as the laboratory plays for science subjects or the workshop 
ichnical subjects. In fact, even in the case of scientific and 
ical subjects it will have a very important role. An intelligent 
;r and an interested class will raise, or find themselves confronted 
many issues and problems in the course of their work — in history, 
aphy, science, literature, etc. No text-book could possibly provide 
fiution to all these problems or offer the information necessary for 
lurpose and no intelligent teacher will commit the folly of trying 
all the thinking, or discovering all the material, for his pupils. They 
therefore, naturally have recourse to the library as the source of 
lesired knowledge and the trained and understanding librarian will 
them half-way, direct them to the books and reference sources, 
de comfortable facilities for them to read and take down notes and 
(cratively draw up their plans of work. Thus they will be trained 
c art of purposeful reading and making their own way in the world 
eas. liT^cIinoh 'to this purely utilitarian function, the library will 
provide facilities for developing their taste in reading for pleasure 
h is a most valuable and meaningful hobby. We feel that, if the 
icrs and the pupils arc keen about it, they can certainly do a great 
to improve the physical environment of the library resources and 
isurc its proper use even within limited finance. 

School as a Centre of Community 

.Another thing which will distinguish this school from most of the 
ing schools is that it will be organized as a cornmutiil}’. We have 
used the raison d’etre of this transformation at some length; we 
; stated that the starting point of educational reform must be the 
nking of the school to life and the restoring of the intimate relationship 
cen them which has broken down with the development of the formal 
ition of education. How can that best be done? Wc would like this 
ol to become a centre of actual social life and social activities where 
same kind of motives and methods arc employed as operate in the 
of any norm.al and decent human group. It svill not confine itself 
ook learning and the teaching of prescribed knowledge and skills but 
ill give full room for the expression of the pupil’s social impiilsc.s. It 
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M’ill train them, tlirough practical experience in co-operation, in subordi- 
nating personal interests to group purposes, in %vorking m a disciplined 
manner and in fitting means to ends. Discipline in the school will not be 
a matter of arbitrary rules and regulations enforced through the authority 
of the teachers helped by the lure of rewards or the fear of punishment. 
The students tvill be given full freedom to organize functions, to conduct 
many of the school activities through their own committees and even to 
deal -with certain t^-pes of disciplinary- cases. In this way, discipline will 
be maintained through the influence of the social group and it will gradually 
lead to the development of self-discipline. Above all, discipline tvill be 
ensured by providing for the students psychologically congenial types 
(and methods) of work which will fully capture their interest and thus 
impose their own inherent discipline on them. Many teachers must 
have seen how, when a group of students is working on a really interesting 
project like staging a drama or arranging a prize distribution function, 
there is usually no problem of discipline. The sincere and spontaneous 
desire to do the w'ork as satisfactorily as possible ensures discipline auto- 
matically and, if some members of the group interfere in any way tvith 
its smooth working, the group opinion asserts itself and puts them right. 
It is this kind of discipline that we should like to see built up in the school. 

The school will, no doubt, be a community but it tvill be a small 
community within a larger community and its success and \dtality will 
depend on the constant interplay of healthy influences between it and the 
larger community outside. ' IVhat we would like to see is a two-way 
traffic so that the problems that arise in the home and community life 
and the realistic experiences gained there should be brought into school 
so tliat education may be based on them and be intimately connected with 
real life, and on the other hand the new knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
values acquired in the school should be carried into the home life to solve 
its problems, to raise its standards and link up the teachers, parents 
and children in one compact and naturally helpful group. This princi- 
ple will have other implications too. It %\all mean that students will 
take an active part in various forms of social ser%uce for the good of the 
community and the school will not only inculcate the ideals and a 
desire for social service but also provide opportunities and the necessary 
material facilities. If the village or the town or the particular area of 
the city in which the school is located is unclean or happens to be infested 
with mosquitoes and flies carr^dng disease or is compelled to use water 
that is impure, it will be the duty of the students to rouse the conscience 
of the local community to those evils and handicaps through effective 
forms of educative propaganda and also to do tvhatever they can to 
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School Library Service 

This school of ours will also endeavour to build up a living library 
and an efficient library service. We have already stressed the importance 
of school libraries and given a few practical suggestions which can help 
to quicken the present dormant and depressing libraries into life. The 
library will be the hub and the centre of the intellectual and literary life 
of the reorganized school and play the same part vis-a-vis all the other 
subjects as the laboratory plays for science subjects or the workshop 
for technical subjects. In fact, even in the case of scientific and 
technical subjects it W’ill have a very important role. An intelligent 
teacher and an interested class will raise, or find themselves confronted 
with, many issues and problems in the course of their work — in history, 
geography, science, literature, etc. No text-book could possibly provide 
the solution to all these problems or offer the information necessary for 
the purpose and no intelligent teacher will commit the folly of trying 
to do all the thinking, or discovering all the material, for his pupils. They 
will, therefore, naturally have recourse to the library as the source of 
the desired knowledge and the trained and understanding librarian will 
meet them half-way, direct them to the books and reference sources, 
provide comfortable facilities for them to read and take down notes and 
co-operatively draw up their plans of work. Thus they will be trained 
in the art of purposeful reading and making their own way in the world 
of ideas. In adHifioh'to this purely utilitarian function, the library will 
also provide facilities for developing their taste in "reading for pleasure 
which is a most v’aluable and meaningful hobby. We feel that, if the 
teachers and the pupils arc keen about it, they can certainly do a great 
deal to improve the physical environment of the library resources and 
to ensure its proper use even within limited finance. 

The School as a Centre of Community 

Another thing which will distinguish this school from most of the 
existing schools is that it will be organized as a community. We have 
di'^cu'sed titc raison d’etre of this transformation at some length; wc 
have stated that the st.arting point of educational reform must be the 
rc-lirikiiig of the school to life and the restoring of the intimate relationship 
het'.s cen them which has broken down with the development of the formal 
ir.tfiiiion of education. How can that best be done? Wc would like this 
'■'liool to b'-eome a centre of actual social life and social activities where 
the 'arne kind of motives and methods arc employed as operate in the 
lif'- of any norma! and decent human group. It will not confine it.scif 
to hr,,,'., harning and the teaching of prescribed knowledge and skills but 
y It v.i!! give full room for the expression of the pupil’s social impulses. It 
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will train them, through practical experience in co-operation, in subordi- 
nating personal interests to group purposes, in working in a disciplined 
manner and in fitting means to ends. Discipline in the school will not be 
a matter of arbitrary rules and regulations enforced through the authority 
of the teachers helped by the lure of rewards or the fear of punishment. 
The students will be given full freedom to organize functions, to conduct 
many of the school activities through their own committees and even to 
deal with certain types of disciplinary^ cases. In this way, discipline will 
be maintained through the influence of the social group and it will gradually 
lead to the development of self-discipline. Above all, disc^line will be 
ensured by providing for the students psychologically congenial types 
(and methods) of work which will fully capture their interest and thus 
impose their own inherent discipline on them. Many teachers must 
have seen how, when a group of students is working on a really interesting 
project like staging a drama or arranging a prize distribution function, 
there is usually no problem of discipline. The sincere and spontaneous 
desire to do the work as satisfactorily as possible ensures discipline auto- 
matically and, if some members of the group interfere in any way with 
its smooth working, the group opinion asserts itself and puts them right. 
It is this kind of discipline that we should like to see built up in the school. 

The school will, no doubt, be a community but it will be a small 
community within a larger community and its success and vitality will 
depend on the constant interplay of healthy influences between it and the 
larger community outside. *, What we would like to see is a two-way 
traffic so that the problems that arise in the home and community life 
and the realistic experiences gained there should be brought into school 
so that education may be based on them and be intimately connected with 
real life, and on the other hand the new knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
values acquired in the school should be carried into the home life to solve 
its problems, to raise its standards and link up the teachers, parents 
and children in one compact and naturally helpful group. This princi- 
ple will have other implications too. It will mean that students will 
take an active part in various forms of social service for the good of the 
community and the school will not only inculcate the ideals and a 
desire for social service but also provide opportunities and the necessary 
material facilities. If the village or the town or the particular area of 
the city in which the school is located is unclean or happens to be infested 
with mosquitoes and flies carrying disease or is compelled to use water 
that is impure, it will be the duty of the students to rouse the conscience 
of tile local community to those evils and handicaps through effective 
forms of educative propaganda and also to do whatever they can to 
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improve this state of affairs and to win the enlightened co-operation of 
the public in this task. Likewise, interested members of the community, 
engaged in various useful vocations and professions will be invited to 
the school from time to time to talk about their particular work, to show 
its place and significance in the life of the community, to discuss its 
difficulties as well as its rewards. 1 In this way, outside life will flow 
into the school and lower, if not knock down, the walls which at present 
isolate it from the currents of life operating outside. There will also be 
a close parent-teachers association in the school — not the usual kind of 
formal relationship which means inviting the parents to the school once 
or twice a year on the occasion of the Prize Distribution or the Parents’ 
Day but continuous contact and exchange of ideas which will help them to 
understand each other’s point of view. They will thus learn to co-operate 
in the common task of giving a better, more rational and more sympathetic 
deal to the children. 


One of the dominant aims of the school in the provision of all 
these social and practical activities and in organizing class-work on a 
new basis will be to educate the character and inculcate the right kind 
of ideals and values in the students. It will be earnestly interested in 
the problem of moral and social training but will not hug the fond 
illusion that this training can be provided through lessons in morality 
or civics or exhortations by the teachers or headmasters on important 
occasions. It will utilize fully the only two media through which charac- 
ter and personality can be really formed — the living force of personal 
example and the organization of every single item of school work in 
such a way that it will have the desired impact on the personality of the 
pupils. The teachers will realise that they cannot train character or in- 
culcate discipline in the students unless they set before them an eficctive 
example of personal integrity, social sense and discipline. But their 
example will only point the direction and the goal ; the actual process 
of training will consist in the students’ discharging all their duties 
in such a way that it will irresistibly build up the requisite ideals and quali- 
ties of character. These will not remain “pinned to the wall”, but 
v.ill find hour-to-hour practical expression in the way they carry' on their 


'tndirs, play their games, organize their social activities and perform all 
tlirir t.-isLs in and out of .school. It is only when this supreme purpose 
impirtn ilirir hearts and winds and enters into every day activities that 
trr can be built on enduring foundations and stand the strain and 
Mrr 1 fif ijj-p should, therefore, constantly think of 

l.'i.v th<' .arnd'-niic and other activities of school life arc reacting on the 
'rarter and should frequently discuss this problem amongst 
' formulate concerted plans of action. 
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Reorientation of Teachers 

Teachers must develop a new orientation to^vards their work. 
They ^vilI not look upon their ^vork as an unpalatable means of earning a 
scanty living but as an avenue through which they are rendering sign^- 
cant social servdce as well as finding some measure of self-fulfilment and 
self-expression. They will work as a team engaged in a high endeavour 
— ^with the headmaster as a valued and more experienced member and, 
as ne^v problems and difficulties arise, they will be constantly conferring 
amongst themselves and using their collective wisdom and experience to 
find their solutions. They will not be dominated by routine but 
keep an open mind — receptive and experimental and look upon their 
wwk as a great social and~imehectuaradvehTure.“ 'This”would naturally 
imply an eagerness on their part to continue their study of psychology, 
of educational literature, and new educational ideas._^ Their relations with 
the students will be free and friendly ; they will try to study their psycho- 
logy and their individual differences \vith s^nnpathy and help them 
in their difficulties Avith tact. No school can develop into an educative 
community, capable of releasing the students’ creative capacities, if the 
teachers maintain a stiff, forbidding attitude towards their pupils and 
tty”^ to maintain their authority through various kinds of punishments w'hilst 
the pupils, on tlieir part, stand in aw'e of them and are not prepared to 
share their problems and difficulties wth them. That is an unnatural 
relationship ^vhich brings out the worst in both parties. It is not only a 
false but dangerous conception of prestige w'hich builds up a ^vall betiveen 
teachers and students. It is usually the weak and the diffident or the 
temperamentally handicapped teacher wffio takes refuge behind that kind 
of artificial prestige. The good teacher, in our reorganised school, wll 
endeavour to ^\dn the love and confidence of his children and establish 
his prestige on sincerity, integrity, hard work and a sympathetic handling 
of their problems. 

The school -wdll also considerably modify its methods and system 
of examination. At present, as we have pointed out, teaching is entirely 
do minated by e:;gminatio ns. Students are educated not so much to acquire 
knowdedge and understanding or the right attitudes as to pass examina- 
tions. In this school the emphasis wdll shift from examination to educa- 
tion ; teachers and children r\dll concentrate on the real purpose of the 
school and wdll take examinations in their stride. It is true that the pattern 
of the final secondary school examination is beyond their control and 
it may take some time before tliat is appreciably modified. But there 
is no reason ^vhy, for the lo\ver classes, there should not be a more rational 
and intelligent examination technique, as it is the Headmaster and the 
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staff who largely decide the matter at this stage. Much greater credit 
:an be given to the actual work done by the student fiom day to day, of 
ivhich careful and complete records should be maintained. Moreover, 
in assessing his progress and his position, factors other than academic achieve- 
ment should be given due weight — his social sense, initiative, discipline, 
co-operation, leadership, etc. Even in assessing academic achievements, 
they should not use one rigid yardstick but judge them with rsfetSftce 
to the individual capacity and_intelligenc e of e a ch student. We are con- 
fident that, when the teacliers’ whole outlook on education is changed and 
they learn to appreciate the real purposes of the school, they will be able 
to make necessary adjustments in the methods of examination and make 
it an ally, rather than a hindrance, in the process of education. 

Freedom of School 

Above all, this school rvill enjoy a much greater degree of freedom 
than is vouchsafed to schools at present. We have pointed out in our 
Report that there is a general complaint from headmasters that they are 
unduly fettered by the rules and regulations of the Department and are 
not able to put any new and creative ideas or suggestions into practice. 
The teachers have, similarly complained that they have not enough 
freedom to work out their ideas and, in their case, it is stated that often 
it is the headmasters who stand in the way. We trust that the Education 
Departments and their Inspecting Officers will see their way to giving 
greater freedom to schools in the matter of organizing the syllabus, 
selecting text-books and adopting teaching methods. But in addition to 
that — or even before this is done — there arc certain elements of school 
work which the teachers and headmasters arc really free to effect 
improvements in. We have already referred in this connection to class 
ex.-uninations. They have certainly to follow the general pattern of the 
curriculum but there is no reason why they should not, for example, 
enrich it by encouraging greater use of the library and the reading of 
•icnificant hooks of general interest. They can adopt methods of work 
in the cla"-rooin which will allow students to work more freely and 
prorrr-s at their own pace. They will be given full freedom in organizing 
tii'-ir various activities and extra-curricular projects. This freedom, 
'.■.iii-h will embrace within its scope both staff and students, is a very 
ew.-tim- rc'pou'ihility and .all will have to he gradually trained to bear 
it ’.•...rthily. But there is no other w.ay of doing so than giving them the 
fi.’.-.-e t j Work under conditions of freedom and to accept the risks that 
t". IS h-- iT.v-.ived in the initial stages. 


Ti.ii ii the pirture of the reorganized secondary school as we 
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visualise it. We realise that all schools may not be able to work up to 
it immediately. But it is not an impossible or unduly idealized picture 
and it does point the correct direction of advance. If the educational 
autliorides and the teachers accept this conception of the school, we are 
of the opinion that, in spite of the many difficulties and handicaps that 
exist, it wll be possible to bring about many welcome improvements in 
our schools. For, after all, ^vhat we have advocated is, in brief, a 
^ansform ation of the schools into social communities where the healthy, j 
normal motives and methods of group work arejiToperation an'ff children / 
have an opportunity of learning by doing, of gaining meaningful social^- 
experiences, and thereby being trained in the supreme “ art of living ”. 

All the changes in the methods of teaching, in discipline and examination, 
all the improvements in the physical envdronment of the schools and its 
general atmosphere are meant to assist in this basic transformation. IVe 
repeat that it is a difficult, but not an impossible task and, if faith and 
enthusiasm are kindled in the teachers, they can move whole mountains 
of difficulties. For the teachers there can be no greater or deeper joy 
than providing for their students an educative environment in which 
they can lead a rich, joyous and meaningful life and not only acquire 
knowledge and skill but also find a release for their creative capacities. 



CONCLUSION 


\Vc have in prc\'ious chapters reviewed the present position of secon- 
dary education and have suggested the improvements and changes that 
mav be necessary if the education impart''d to the youth of the country is 
to scr\'e tlic needs of the individuals and meet the growing demands of 
the nation. At the outset one may express the doubt whether it would 
be possible to implement the recommendations made by the Commission 
in view of the present financial position of the country. Experience of 
the past, where similar recommendations have not teceived due con- 
sidcralion, may be quoted in .support of such a pessimistic view. It will 
serve no useful purpose at this stage to ponder over the possible develop- 
ments that might have resulted had the recommendations of the previous 
Commissions and Committees, .so frequently reiterated since 1882, been 
implemented. But there is no doubt that India v.^as in no worse position 
than several other countries in the eighties of the last century and the 
phenomenal developments and improvements that have tak^n place in 
these countries during the last sixty or seventy years must be an object 
lesson to this country to avoid, in future, lost opportunities and vacillat- 
ing policies of the past. But whatever the reasons for failure to implement 
.such recommendations in the past, the country cannot afford, after the 
attainment of Independence, to neglect or ignoie the great and pressing 
proliiems of educational reconstruction or fail to take immediate steps to 
tackle them in a manner conducive to the promotion of the welfare of its 
riiircns and safeguarding its future as a force and progressive Democratic 
Rf-ptiblic in the comity of nations. 


\Vr have, in the course of our review of the present state of education 
in the country, taken note of such factors as have had a deterrent effect 
on a <ound development of education and have referred to two particular 
f.'.rinrs in this connection. The dominating influence of University 
requirement' on the one hand, and the undue emphasis attached to the 
n-rd' of public 'crvircs and the prerent methods of recruitment on the 
oth-r, h.v.c liad an advcr'c effect not only on healthy development of 
•r'Mnd.-try education but on the whole field of education inthccomurv 


If, in fu.titrr. such unhealthy trends arc to be avoided and cduca- 
ti .-. i* t . 1- dirr-t-1 on right lin-, a comprehensive view of education 
i'l 1 r u, ,.sk.n v.lurh ssil! frrvc the needs of Uic individual, and of 
i i-y ;,rr! d'-vrb.p the reonrees of ,1,^ country. I„ every 
t U f t. v;.u..d a'tivity there is a great demand for a larger and better 
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trained personnel to meet its growing requirements. The world of today 
is different from what it was fifty or sixty years ago. International com- 
petition in all spheres of activity is becoming keener and keener. Indus- 
try, trade and commerce can best be promoted only if, in the field of Tech- 
nical Education, high standards are maintained at all levels, which are 
comparable to standards in other progressive countries. In all other 
spheres of intellectual activity, whether in Science, Humanities, Art or 
Culture, rapid progress is being made and new discoveries are being usher- 
ed in quick succession. These call for a general level of educational attain- 
ment which would make it possible for our people to absorb and utilise 
these discoveries and enable them to contribute their share to the fur- 
therance of such knowledge. The attainment of political independence 
involves and implies the attainment of intellectual independence in several 
fields, and inter-dependence in fields where fruitful co-operation is desir- 
able and necessary for the furtherance of human welfare. 

We realise that today, the States and the Centre are faced with 
a gigantic task in the field of education. In every sphere there is a great 
leeway to be made up. In the sphere of Basic Education, Secondary Edu- 
cation, Technical and Professional Education, and in the higher spheres 
of scientific and humanistic studies the needs are so great and the demands 
so pressing that appreciation of urgent needs of the country and the stan- 
dards that should be achieved may not be prominently kept in view. We 
have noted the great increase that has taken place during the last five years 
both in the number of schools and in the total number of pupils studying 
in the States, Our pleasure in noting such rapid progress has, however, 
been diminished by the' fact, so -prominently brought to' our notice, that 
this increase has largely been possible at the sacrifice, in some cases the 
serious sacrifice, of efficiency. If such deterioration is allowed to continue, 
general level of students’ attainment at all stages of education will be con- 
siderably lowered. Quality should not be sacrificed to quantity. We 
trust that in the spread of education, the educational authorities concerned 
would take note of these dangers and would adopt all possible measures 
to ensure that efficiency is not sacrificed in meeting the demands of 
expansion. 

The importance of attracting the right type of individuals to the 
teaching profession has been repeatedly emphasised by us. If such indi- 
viduals are to be drawn into the profession, it should be made sufficiently 
attractive, so that those who take it up as a noble form of national service 
may not be required to make too great a sacrifice of their material comforts 
and the anxieties and worries of the family life may not distract them from 
their professional duties. 
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\Vc realise that every sclinnc of dcvelopmeiu ittvolvn a la 
financial liability which the State has to tal:c due note of. Soinrtii 
this financial liability is examined fioin the point of view of qtt 
returns, and hesitation creeps in because ilie leliitns can only be r.vpeci 
on a long-term basis. A study of the steps i.il.cii by fornc other coiintr 
in making laigc financial provisions fin edmaiion of dis'ersc tspes shot 
enable such persons and authoiilies to ovcifome their diffidence. J 
as the large Hydro-Electiic and I it ig.it ion st hemes iiou launched . 
likely to result in considciabK dcvelo[)ment of the aprieidtiiral and oil 
materia] resources of the countis, so will be the fertilising of the field 
the mind — only its results s\ill be mote outstanding and permanent 
their beneficial effects. U'c aie, therefore, of opinion tliat a vers h 
priority should be gis'cn to educational reform both by the States a 
the Ccntial Govcinmcnt and they should make every effort to find 
necessary funds to implement these recommendations, and adopt a plant 
and co-ordinated policy for this purpose. 

There is one other aspect of the problem to ■which aitcminti i 
been drasvn in the report. Education cannot be dealt with in uatcr-ti] 
compartments, nor can the responsibility for such education be assigt 
to different Ministers or Departments without reference to one anoth 
It is imperative that the different Ministries and DcpartmciU'. at 
Centre or in the States, should co-operate in educational planning a 
co-ordinate their activities so as to ensure efficiency and economy, 
trust that this suggestion will receive serious consideration at the hai 
of the Governments. 

No scheme of educational reconstruction can be implemented w 
success without the active co-operation of the teaching profession i 
the sustained interest the teachers may take in such a task. \Ve, tin 
fore, appeal to them to give their unstinted co-operation and support 
the scheme of educational reconstruction that may be finally adopted 
the States concerned taking due note of the recommendations that ^ve h 
made. We are fully aware of the great difficulties and the serious har 
caps under which the profession is now working, and it is our sine 
hope that in the light of our recommendations the authorities conceri 
will take early steps to improve the status and emoluments of tlie teach 
profession. This will serve to create in the teaching profession a se 
of satisfaction and a desire for whole-hearted co-opeiation. In a n 
experimental venture such as this we feel that the teaching profess 
should be given scope for initiative and freedom in their task. 

To the managements of educational institutions and to the gene 
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BubUc we would like to specially address ourselves. On them depends 
I r el ' the possibility of implementation of many of our recommendations 
mS^we hope and trust that with the same spirit in which they have 
encouraged all sound educational effort they will come forward to imple- 
ment the suggestions made in respect of the bifurcated courses of study 
and the introduction of various subjects including the crafts. 

The task that has been entrusted to us was not an easy one and 
if we have been able to make some useful recommendations it is due to 
the sincere co-operation extended to us by officials and non-officials, by 
educationists and leaders of public opinion. It is our hope that these 
suggestions will be considered in the light of the special needs and cir- 
cumstances of each State. But while we do not encourage a dead level 
of uniformity all over the vast sub-continent, we hope and trust that in 
essentials and in basic matters of policy there will be a reasonable degree 
of unanimity conducive to the maintenance of progress in all spheres of 
education. We are aware that, in some States, reports have already been 
presented by Committees appointed to review different stages of educa- 
tion, including Secondary Education. We have perused these reports 
with profit and interest. We express the hope that the report presented 
by us and its recommendations will be taken into due consideration before 
final decision are arrived at by the States concerned. We have also 
expressed the considered opinion that, in the interests of an all-round 
development of the country and the improvement of its economic position, 
the Central Government should take an active part both financially and 
otherwise, in the reconstruction of secondary education and co-operate 
with the States with the object of increasing the tempo of educational 
reform. 

In this connection we suggest that in the light of the recommenda- 
tions made in this Report and those made in the various State Committee 
Reports on Education every State may prepare a plan for a specified period 
, (ten years) for the reorganisation of secondary education in tl^e States 
concerned. Such a plan taking into consideration the existing distribution 
of secondary schools of various t>^es in urban and rural areas, should 
, lay down clearly the priorities regarding the opening of multi-purpose 
, schools, agricultural and technical high schools transforming high schools 
- into higher secondary schools, providing multiplicity of courses, 
proper distribution and location of schools and implementing the other 
'recommendations. Many of these recommendations will entail additional 
mance. There are, hoAvever, some recommendations tvhich do not require 
,‘iea\7 additional expenditure. Among these may be mentioned the 
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introduction of new curricula, reorganisation of the training college courses 
and others. Priorities should be laid down with regard to these also. 

We consider it necessary and desirable that the public should be 
made familiar with the State plan as finally drasvn up and we hope proper 
steps will be taken in every State to do so. \Vhcn the plan is ready, a high- 
power committee should be appointed to give effect to it and to implement 
the various aspects of the plan according to the approved priorities. 

We wish, in conclusion, to express our appreciation of the help and 
co-operation we received from our foreign colleagues. It ;vas a rc,al 
pleasure to work and discuss with them the many problems of education 
in our country, in the light of their experience. To our colleague and 
Member-Secretary Shrl A.N. Basu, we wish to convey our thanks for 
the help and assistance rendered by him throughout. ^Vc desire also to 
record our appreciation of the good work done and the services rendered 
to the Commission by Dr. S. M. S. Chari, Assistant Secretary, and the 
office staff which gave us their unstinted co-operation and help. 

A. L. MUDALIAR [Chairman) 

J. CHRISTIE 
KENNETH R. WILLIAMS 
HANSA MEHTA 

J. A. TARAPOREVALA 

K. L. SHRIMALI 
M. T. VYAS 

K. G. SAiyiDAIN 

A.N, BASU {Member-Secrelary) 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


CHAPTER IV— NEW ORGANISATIONAL PATTERN 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

New Organisational Pattern 

1. Under the new organisational slructui'e, education should com- 
mence after four or five years period of primary or Junior Basic edu- 
cation and should include (a) the Middle or Senior Basic or Junior Secon- 
dary stage of 3 years, and (b) the Higher Secondary stage of 4 years. 

2. During the transitional stage, the existing High Schools and 
the Higher Secondary Schools should function on the lines laid down, 

3. The present Intermediate stage should be replaced by the Higher 
Secondary stage which should be of four-years duration, one-year of the 
present Intermediate being included in it. 

4. As a consequence of the preceding recommendations the first 
degree course in the University should be of three-years’ duration, 

5. For those who pass out of the High School there should be 
provision for a pre-University course of one year, during which period 
the scheme of studies should be planned with due regard to the needs 
of the degree or the professional course to be taken by the students and 
special emphasis should be placed on the quickening of intellectural inte- 
rests, training in method of study at college and the study of English so 
long as it continues to be the medium of instruction at the University. 

6. Admission to professional colleges should be open to those who 
have completed the higher secondary course, or have taken the one-year’s 
pre-University course. 

7. In the professional colleges, a pre-professional course of one-year 
should be provided for the students, preferably in tlie professional colleges 
themselves, but as a transitory measure, they may be given in the degree 
colleges where facilities exist, till professional colleges are able to pro- 
vide for such courses. 

8. Multi-purpose schools should be established wherever possible 
to provide varied course of interest to students ^\•ith diverse aims, 
aptitudes and abilities. 

9. Those ^vho have successfully completed such courses should be 
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particularly in certain rural areas, to provide proper opportunities for the 
education of children and particularly to meet the needs of children 
whose education suffers at present owing to the exigencies of^ei*vice of 

. — ~ ^ f 

their parents. 

V 21. “Residential Day Schools” should be established in suitable 
centres to provide greater opportunities for teacher-pupil contact and for 
developing recreational and extracurricular activities, 

22. A larger number of schools should be established to meet the 
needs of handicapped children. 

Co-Education 

23. While no distinction need be made between education impart- 
ed to boys and girls special facilities for the study of home science should 
be made available in all girls’ schools and in co-educational or mixed 
schools. 

24. Efforts should be made by State Governments to open separate 
schools for girls wherever there is demand for them, 

25. Definite conditions should be laid down in regard to co-edu- 
cati onal or mixed schools to satisfy the special needs of girl students and 
^vomen members of the teaching staff. 

CHAPTER V— STUDY OF LANGUAGES 

1 . The mother tongue or the regional language should generally 
be the medium of instruction throughout the secondary school stage, 
subject to the provision that for linguistic minorities special facilities should 
be made available on the lines suggested by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education. 

2. During the Middle School Stage, every child should be taught 
at least two languages, English and Hindi should be introduced at the 
end of the Junior Basic stage, subject to the principle that no two 
languages should be introduced in the same year. 

3. At the High and Higher Secondary stage, at least two languages 
should be studied, one of which being the mother tongue or the regional 
language. 

CHAPTER VI— CURRICULUM IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Curriculum 

1. At the Middle School stage, the curriculum should include (I'l 
Languages; (ii) Social Studies; (Hi) General Science; (iv) Mathematics; 
(a) Art and Music; (vi) Craft; and (m) Physical Education. 



7. A fund should be maintained from the amount rcali'ed fiom 
the sale of publications which may be utilised for awarding; scholarships, 
and providing books and certain other amenities for school children. 

8. The Textbook Committee should lay down clear criteria for 
the type of paper, illustration, printing and format of the book. 

9. The Central Government should set up a new institution, or 
help some existing Art schools, to develop training in the technique of 
book illustration. 

10. The Central and State Governments should maintain libraries 
of blocks of good illustrations which could be loaned to Textbook Com- 
mittees and publishers in order to improve the standard of book illustration. 

11. Single textbooks should not be prescribed for cvety svtbjcct 
of study, but a reasonable number of books which satisfy the standards 
laid down should be recommended leaving the choice to the schools 
concerned. 

12. In the case of languages, however, definite textbooks should 
be preseribed for each class to ensure proper gradation. 
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13. No books prescribed as a textbook or as a book for general 
study should contain any passage or statement which might offend the 
religious or social susceptibilities of any section of the community or 
might indoctrinate the minds of the young student with particular politi- 
cal or religious ideologies. 

14. Frequent changes in textbooks and books prescribed for study 
should be discouraged. 

CHAPTER VII— DYNAMIC METHODS OF TEACHING 

1. The methods of teaching in schools should aim not merely at 
the imparting of knowledge in an efficient manner, but also at inculcating 
desirable values and proper attitudes and habits of work in the students. 

2. They should, in particular, endeavour to create in the students 

a germing.-attaeliment to \ york a nd a desire to do it^ai'Hftciently^onestly 
and thoroughly as possible. ~ 

3. The emphasis in teaching should shift from verbalism and 
memorization to learning through purposeful, concrete and realistic situa- 
tions and, for this purpose, the principles of “ Activity Method ” and 
“ Project Method”; should be assimilated in school practice. 

4. Teaching methods should provide opportunities for students to 
learn actively and to apply practically the kno\vledge that they have 
acquired in the class-room. “ Expression IVork ” of different kinds must, 
therefore, form part of the programme in every school subject. 

5. In the teaching of all subjects special stress should be placed 
on clear thinking and clear expression both in speech and writing. 

6. Teaching methods should aim less at imparting the maximum 
quantum of knowledge possible and more on training students in the 
techniques of study and methods of acquiring knowledge through personal 
eftbrt and initiative. 

7. A well thought-out attempt should be made to adopt methods 
of instruction to the needs of individual students as much as possible so 
that dull, average and bright students may all have a chance to progress 
at their owm pace. 

8. Students should be given adequate opportunity to %vork in 
groups and to carry out group projects and activities so as to develop in 
them the qualities necessary for group life and co-operative work. 

9. As the proper use of a well-equipped school-librar>' is abso- 
lutely essential for the efficient working of every educational institution 
and for encouraging literary and cultural interests in students, every 
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secondary school should have such a library ; class libraries and subject 
libraries should also be utilized for this purpose. 

10. Trained Librarians, who have a love for books and an under- 
standing of students interests, should be provided in all secondary schools 

'and all teachers should be given some Gaining in the basic principles of 
library svork, in the Training Colleges as svcll as through rcfrcshcrcSlirscs. 

11. Where there are no separate Public Libraries the school libraries 
should, so far as possible, make their facilities available to the local 
public and all Public Libraries should have a special section for children 
and adolescents. 


12. In order to improve general standards of work in school, 
necessary steps should be taken to produce textbooks as well as books 
of general reading which are of distinctly superior quality to the books 
at present available. 

3. Suitable litetature foi the guidanec^and in^iration of teachers 
shouW be produced by the Education Departments of all Statcland cither 

h ^ Director of Education or one of the Training Colleges 

should be adequately equipped for the purpose. 

t.t. It - progressive teaching methods and fdcili- 

should Experimental” and “Demonstration” schools 
sJ Thl tl Siven special encouragement rvhere they exist,' 

0 they may try out new methods freely without being fettered by 
too many departmental restrictions. ® ^ 

CHAPTER \ III— the EDUCATION OF CHARACTER 

Discipline 

of school progratrlt. '''' " Provided through every single aspect 

and the slotl^'^sIretgTh^^^^^^^ between teacher 

of house system with prefects or mon'I overnment m the form 

responsibility will be to draw up a CodT" Tn 
observance, should be introduced in aU schools. 

3. Special importance should be eiven 
co-curricular activities and their erl r ? ^ 

explored. educational possibilities should be fully 

4. Suitable legislation shonlri u 

oW to utilise students below the 

propaganda or election campaigns purposes of political 
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Religious and Moral Insiruciion 

5. Religious instruction may be given in schools only on a volun- 
tary basis and outside the regular school hours, such instruction being 
confined to the children of the particular faith concerned and given with 
the consent of the parents and the managements. 

Extra-Curricular Activities 

6. Extra-curricular acdvities should form an integral part of 
education imparted in the school and all teachers should devote a definite 
time to such activities. 

7. The State should give adequate financial assistance to the Scout 
Movement and should help to secure suitable sites for Scout Camps ; 
schools should, as far as possible, afford an opportunity for groups of their 
students to spend a few days every year at such camps. 

8. The N.C.C. should be brought under the Central Government 
which should take the responsibility for its proper maintenance, improve- 
ment and expansion. 

9. Training in Fii'st Aid, St. John’s Ambulance and Junior Red 
Cross work should be encouraged in all schools. 

CHAPTER IX— GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

1 . Educational guidance should receive much greater attention on 
the part of the educational authorities. 

2. In order to broaden the pupils’ understanding of the scope, 
nature and significance of various occupations of industries, films should 
be prepared to show the nature of the work in various industries and 
this should be supplemented by actual visits. 

3. The services of trained Guidance Officers and Career Masters 
should be made available gradually and in an increasing measure to 
all educational institutions. 

4. The Centre should take up the responsibility, of opening in 
different regions centres of training for Guidance Officers and Career 
Masters to which each State may send a number of teachers or other 
suitable persons for training. 

CHAPTER X— THE PHYSICAL WELFARE OF STUDENTS 
Health Education 

1. A properly organized school medical ser\4ce should be built up 
in all States. 
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2. A thorough medical examination of all pupils and necessary 
follow-up and treatment where necessary should be earned out in all 
schools. 

3. Some of the teachers should be trained in first aid and general 
principles of health so that they may co-operate intelligently with the 
medical staff. 

4. Proper nutritional standard should be maintained in hostels 
and residential schools. 

5. The school should assist, where possible, in the maintenance 
of the sanitation of the area and the school children should thus be trained 
to appreciate dignity of manual labour. 

Physical Education 

6. Physical activities should be made to suit the individual and 
his capacity for physical endurance. 

7. All teachers below the age of 40 should actively participate in 
many of the physical activities of students and thus make them a lively 
part of the school programme. 

8. Full records of physical activities of the students must be 
maintained. 

9. The training in physical education should be comprehensive 
enough to include all aspects of health education. 

10. The teachers of physical education should be associated with 
the teaching of subjects like Physiology and Hygiene and given the same 
status as other teachers of similar qulifications. 

11. The existing facilities for training of teachers of physical edu- 
cation should be expanded by increasing the seats in the existing colleges, 
by opening new colleges where necessary and by reorganizing some of 
the institutions as All-India Training Centres to which aid may be given 
both by the Centre and the States. 

CHAPTER XI— A NEW APPROACH TO EXAMINATION AND 

EVALUATION 

1. The number of external examinations should be reduced and 
the element of subjectivity in the essay-type tests should be minimised 
by introducing objective tests and also by changing the type of questions. 

2. In order to find out the pupil’s all-round progress and to deter- 
m'lic his future, a proper system of school records should be maintained 
for c\cry pupil indicating the »vork done by him from time to time and 
his attainments in the different spheres. 
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3. In the final assessment of the pupils due credit should be given 

to the internal tests and the school records of tlie pupils. ^ 

4. The system of symbolic rather than numerical marking should 
be adopted for evaluating and grading the work of the pupils in external 
and internal examinations and in maintaining the school records. 

5. There should be only one public examination at the completion • 
of the secondary school course. 

6. The certificate awarded should contain besides the results of the 
public examination in different subjects, the results of the school tests in 
subjects not included in the public examination as tvell as the gist of the 
school records. 

7. The system of compartmental examinations should be intro- 
duced at the final public examination. 

CHAPTER XII— IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHING 

PERSONNEL 

Improvement of the Teaching Person?}^ 

1. A reasonably uniform procedure should be de\dsed for tlie 
selection and appointment of teachers for all types of schools. 

2. In all privately managed mstitutions and in schools maintained 
by local boards there should be a small Selection Committee entrusted 
with the responsibility of recruiting the staff, with the headmaster as 
an ex-officio member. 

3. The normal period of probation for a trained teacher should be 
one-year. 

4. Teachers -working in High Schools should be graduates with a 
degree in education,;, those -who teach technical subjects should be 
graduates in the subject concerned with tfie necessary training for 
teaching it ; 'teachers ' in higher secondary schools should possess higher 
qualifications some^vhat similar to those prescribed in some Universities 
for teachers of the Intermediate Colleges. 

5. The teachers possessing the qualifications and performing 
the same type of -^vork, should be treated on a par in the matter of grades 
of salary irrespective of the type of institution in which they are working. 

6. Special Committees should be set up to review the scales of 
pay of teachers of all grades and recommend such scales of pay that -tnll 
meet in fair and just manner tlie varying cost of living. 

7. In order to relieve teachers from anxieties about their own and 
their dependents’ future which will affect the efficiency of their ^vork. 
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he system of triple benefit scheme, Pension-cum-Providcnt Fund-cum- 
[nsurance, should be introduced in all States, 

8. Arbitration Boards or Committees should be established to look 
into the appeals and grievances of teachers and to consider matters relat- 
ing to suspension, dismissal, etc. 

9. The age of retirement in the case of physically fit and com- 
petent teachers may be extended to 60 with the approval of the Director 
of Education. 

10. The children of teachers should be given free education through- 
out the school stage. 

1 1 . Through a system of co-operative house building societies, 
teachers should be provided with quarters so as to enable them to live 
near the school and devote more time to the many-sided activities of the 
school. 

12. Teachers wishing to go to health resorts or holiday camps or 
to attend educational conferences, seminars, etc. should be given travel 
concessions and leave facilities. 

13. They should be given free medical attention and treatment in 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

14. The leave rules should, as far as possible, be uniform for all 
educational institutions. 

15. Opportunities should be provided on a generous scale for 
teachers to visit different institutions within the country and in special 
cases to go abroad on study leave for higher studies. 

16. The practice of private tuitions by teachers should be abolished. 

17. Persons in high public position should give special recognition 
to the teachers social status and the dignity of their profession, 

18. In order to attract persons of the right type to the responsible 
position of the headmaster, the emoluments of the post should be made 
sufficiently attractive. 

Teacher Training 

19. There should be only two types of institutions for teacher train- 
ing; (i) for those who have taken the School Leaving Certificate for 
Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate, for whom the period of 
training should be two years ; and (ii) for graduates for whom the train- 
ing may, for the present, be of one academic year, but extended as a long- 
term programme to two academic years. 

20. Graduate teacher training institutions should be recognised by 
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and affiliated to the Universities which should grant the degrees, while the 
secondary grade training institutions should be under the control of a 
separate Board appointed for the purpose. 

21. The teacher-trainees should receive ti aining in one or more of 
the various extra-curricular activities. 

22. The training colleges should, as a normal part of their work, 
arrange refresher courses, short intensive courses in special subjects, 
practical training in woi'kshop and professional conferences. 

23. The training college should conduct research work in various 
important aspects of pedagogy for this purpose it should have under 
its control an experimental or demonstration school. 

24. No fees should be charged in training colleges, while during the 
period of training all the student-teachers should be given suitable stipends 
by the State ; the teachers who are already in service should be given the 
same salary which they were getting. 

25. All training colleges should provide adequate residential faci- 
lities so as to be able to arrange community life and other suitable 
activities for the trainees. 

26. For the Master’s Degree in Education only trained graduates 
who have normally done a minimum of three years’ teaching should be 
admitted. 

27. There should be a free exchange between profession in Training 
Colleges, selected Headmasters of Schools and Inspecting Officers. 

28. In order to meet the shortage of women teachers special part- 
time training courses should be provided. 

,/ CHAPTER XIII— PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 
Organisation and Administration 

1. The Director of Education should be the officer mainly respon- 
sible to advise the Minister and for this purpose, it is necessary that he 
should have at least the status of a Joint Secretarj^ and should have direct 
access to 'the Minister. 

2. A Committee should be constituted both at the Centre and in 
each State consisting of the ministers concerned ^vith the vairous grades 
and types of education in order to discuss how best the resources of the 
departments could be pooled for the furtherance of education of all types. 

3. There should be a Co-ordinating Committee consisting of the 
departmental heads concerned with the different spheres , of education in 
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order to consider methods of improvement and expansion in all fields 
of education. 

4. There should be a Board of Secondary Education consisting of 
not more than 25 members with the Director of Education as its Chairman 
to deal with all matters of education at the secondary stage and to lay 
down general policies. 

5. A Sub-Committee of the Board should deal with the conduct 
of examinations. 


6. There should be a Teachers’ Training board for supervising 
and laying down the conditions necessary for the proper training of 
undergraduates and for suggesting, for the consideration of the Univer- 
sities, .improvements that may be needed in the training of graduates. 

^'1. The existing Central Advisory Board of Education should con- 
tinue to function as a co-ordinating agency to consider all-India pro- 
blems concerning education and State Advisory Boards should be 
constituted on similar lines in each State to advise the Department of 
Education on all matters pertaining to education. 


Inspection of Schools 

8. The true role of an Inspector should be to study the problems 
of each school and view them comprehensively in the context of educa- 
tional objectives, to formulate suggestions for improvement and to help 
the teachers to carry out his advice and recommendations. 

9. Special Inspectors or panels of Inspectors should be appointed 
to inspect the teaching of special subjects like Domestic Science, Art 


10. Persons selected as Inspectors should possess high academic quali- 
ficauons, adequate teaching experience or experience as Headmasters 

igh Schools for a minimum prescribed period. In addition to direct 
recruitment. Inspectors should also be drawn from (i) teachers of ten 
yea« experience, (ii) headmasters of High Schools, and (iii) duly 
qualified staff of training colleges who may be allowed to work as suc^ 
for a period of three to five years. 

11. The Inspect should have a compe.cn, .o help them i„ the 

discharge of their administrative duties. m in me 

12. In order to evaluate the ne-irlervai^ o-j r ... 

there should be a panel of experts with the I ^ ° activities of a school 
inspeet the schools. “ Chairman to 

13. Three persons may be chosen r,- 

masters to visit the schools in the comapnv of tb 

comapny of the Inspector and to spend 
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two or three days wth the staff, discussing with them and with the school 
authorities all aspects' of school life and problems. 

Managements and Conditions of Recognition of Schools 

14. Recognition to schools should be given only on clearly defined 
conditions which will ensure their proper running and the maintenance 
of proper standards. 

15. The Managing Boards of all schools should be registered and 
should consist of a limited number of persons with the headmaster as 
an ex-officio member. 

16. No member of the Managing Board should directly or indirectly 
interfere with the internal administration of the school. 

17. Every management should be required to draw definite rules of 
service wherein the conditions pertaining to salary, leave, etc. should be 
definitely laid down. 

18. For proper running of a school every management should be 
required to provide an endowment and the income accruing from this 
should be shown in the receipts of the year. 

19. The scales of fees fixed by the management of a school should 
be subject to approval by the Department of Education. 

20. A committee should be appointed when necessary by the 
Department of Education to go into the question of levying unifomt scale 
of tuition fees and- other fees and all accounts of the school should be 
subject to audit by the Department. 

21. The managements should satisfy the Department that qualified 
staff is available and will be appointed in accordance with the rules laid 
down by the Department for affiliation. 

22. The management should satisfy the Department that adequate 
accommodation and equipment, etc. have been provided for the efficient 
i-unning of the school. 

23. The number of sections in each class should be limited and 
before any increase in the number of sections is made, the prior approval 
of the Department should be obtained. 

24. In the interests of the general efficiency of schools, rules should 
be framed preventing undue competition amongst neighbouring schools. 

25. The teaching staff should not be limited to any particular caste 
oi community but should, as far as possible, be recruited on a wider basis. 

26., In we-iv of the importance and urgency of providing diversified 
courses of instruction, financial aid and encouragement should be given 
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lo the existing schools as well as the new schools providing diversified 
courses of study. 

27. Managements should obtain prior approval of the Director of 
Education before opening schools and the approval should not be given 
unless the minimum conditions prescribed have been scrupulously fulfilled. 

School Building and Equipment 

28. Secondary schools should be established in rural areas in 
central places with sufficient population which are easily accessible to the 
surrounding villages. 

29. Schools in urban areas should, as far as possible, be so located 
that they are free from the noise and congestion of the city and necessary 
transport facilities should be made available for students. 

30. The open spaces available in cities must be conserved to be 
utilised as playground by groups of schools and the State and Central 
Governments should prevent, through legislation, encroachment on them 
for industrial or commercial purposes or by housing societies. 

31. Normally, in designing buildings for schools, care should be 
taken to see that an area of not less than 10 sq. ft. is provided per student 
in the class rooms. 

32. The optimum number of boys to be admitted to any class should 
be 30 and the maximum should not in any case exceed 40 ; the optimum 
number in the whole school should be 500 while the maximum should 
not exceed 750. 

33. The schools constructed in future should provide facilities for 
the introduction of diversified courses. 

34. In the type design of schools as well as the furniture, etc., 
research should be carried on to improve functional efficiency and to 
adjust them to Indian conditions, 

35. Expert committees should be appointed to lay down carefully 
the amount and the kind of equipment required for various types of 
diversified courses and workshops, 

36. Co-operative stores should be established in all schools where 
books, stationery and other materials required by students are made 
available to them at cost price. 

37. So far as possible, quarters should be provided for teachers in 
rural areas as well as urban areas to attract suitable persons to the pro- 
fession and to facilitate development of a corporate community life in 
the schools. 
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Hours of Working and Vacations 

38. Considerable latitude should be given to schools to arrange 
their school hours in such a \\'ay as not to interfere with the actmties of the 
community and the general climatic and occupational conditions prevail- 
ing in the locality. 

39. As a rule the total number of working days in a school should 
not be less than trvo hundred, the working hours per week should be at 
least thirty-five periods of about forty-five minutes each; the school should 
work regularly for six days in the week, one of the days being a 
half day ■when the teachers and students might meet informally and work 
together on various extra-curricular and social projects. 

40. School holidays need not be identical with public holidays as 
declared by the Government and normally during the year there should 
be a summer vacation of two months and two breaks of ten to fifteen days 
at suitable periods during the year. 

Recruitment to Public Service . 

41. That selection for and recruitment to public service should be 
made successively at definite age periods i.e. the age of 16 to 18, 19 to 21, 
22 to 24. 

42. For a transitional period, this method of recruitment on the 
basis of age groups should be tried for about 50 per cent of the posts, while 
the other 50 per cent should be recruited on the present basis and this 
proportion should be gradually reduced. 

43. A careful study should be made of the present conditions o 
recruitment with particular reference to the relationship beUveen the 
University degrees and public seivdces and such degree qualification 
should be prescribed only for posts that require such high academic 
•attainments; for tliis purpose, a committee should be appointed to go 
into the ^vhole system of recruitment to public ser\4ce and to consider how 
far the methods of recruitment could be improved and related intelligently 
to the different levels of education. 

CHAPTER XIV— FINANCE 

1. In matters connected with reorganisation and improvement 
of secondary education there should be close co-operation between the 
Centre and the States. 

2. In order to promote vocational education a Board of Vocational 
Education should be constituted at the Centre consisting of the represen- 
tatives of concerned Ministries and other interests. 
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amount collected to be utilised for the furtherance of technical and 
vocational education at the secondary stage, 

4. A certain percentage of the net revenue from nationalised indus- 
tries or concerns such as Railways, Communications, Post and Tele- 
graphs, etc. should be made available for the promotion of technical 
education in certain fields. 

5. Contributions for the development of secondary education 
should be exempted from the operation of the Income-tax Act, 

6. Surplus funds from the religious and charitable endowments 
should be diverted to educational purposes. 

7. The amount bequeathed to public institutions for general 
educational purposes in the will of a deceased person should not be 
subject to any duty by the Centre and the whole of it should bs- appro- 
priated to the educational purpose. 

8. All educational institutions and the grounds attached thereto 
should be exempted from the levy of property taxes. 

9. The State Governments and the Centre should, wherever possi- 
ble, assign lands to schools for playgrounds, buildings or agricultural 
farms and other necessary purposes without any charge. 

10. The educational institutions which have to obtain necessary 
scientific apparatus, workshop appliances and books for school library 
should be exempted from customs duty, 

1 1 . The Centre should assume a certain amount of direct respon- 
sibility for the contemplated reorganisation of secondary education and 
give financial aid for the purpose. 
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Copy os' Govbritme^t of Inbia. Resolution No. F 9-5/52-B.I., 

DATED THE 23hd SeFIEMBEKj 1952 

The Central Adiosory Board of Education at its Fourteenth Meeting held in January', 
1948 recommended the appointment of a Commission to examine the prevailing system of 
secondary’ education in the coimtry and suggest measures for its reorganisation and improve- 
ment. At its meeting held in January, 1951, the Board_ reiterated its former decision and 
pressed lor early implementation of its recommendation in view of the urgent need for the 
reconstruction of education at this level. 

2. WTiile the problems of education at the Elementary' and the University’ stages have 
been surveyed in recent years and steps have also been taken to improve and coordinate 
facilities for technical education, there has been no.comprehcnsive or thorough examination 
of the problems pertaining to secondary education. This is however the stage which marks 
the completion of education for the large majority of pupils. Further, it is the secondary 
schools that supply’ teachers to the primary schools and students to Universities. An in- 
efheient system of secondary education is therefore bound to affect adversely the quality of 
education at all stages. 

3. There are other considerations which also make a survey of secondary’ education 
at the present time necessary’. One of the major defects of the prevailing system of secondary 
education is its unilinear and predominantly academic character. A fairly uniform system 
of elementary education may serve the needs of children but cannot fulfil tlie requirements 
of adolescents at the secondary stage when differences in aptitudes and interests begin to be 
clearly shown. The need for the reorganisation of secondary’ education ivith diversified 
courses has become more urgent as a result of the acceptance by the Government of India 
and the State Governments of Basic Education as the pattern of education at the elementary 
stage. 

4. In view of these considerations, the Government of India have decided to set up 
a Secondary’ Education Commission consisting of the following members with instructions to 
submit its report as soon as may be feasible ; 

1. Db. a. LAKSHMANASWAMI hWDALIAR, 

Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, Madras, {Chairman). 

2. Pkincifal JOHN CHRISTIE, 

, Jesus College, Oeford. 

3. Db. KENNETH HAST WILLIAMS, 

Associate Director, Southern Regional Education Board, Atlanta {U.S.A.). 

4. Mbs. HANSA MEHTA, 

IRce Chancellor, Baroda University, Baroda. 

5. Shei J. a. TARAPOREV.^, 

Director of Technical Education, 

Government of Bombay, Bombay. 

6. Db. K. L. SHRlhLALI, 

Principal, Vidya Bhavan Teachers' Training College, Udaipur. 

7. Shbi _ M. T. WAS, 

Principal, New Era School, Bombay. 

8. Shm K. G. S.AIYID.AIN, 

Joint Seaetary to the Government of India, 

Ministry of Education, (Ex-ofScio Member). 

9. Pbincipai. A. N. B.\SU, 

Central Institute of Education, Delhi {Member Secretary). 

... Eor the duration of the Commission’s stay in any State, the State Government may, 

It It M desires, appoint a person to serve as a Member of the Commission on such terms and 
Mnditions as the State Government concerned may’ determine in consultation with the 
Government of India. 
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6. The terms of reference of the Commission will be : 

(rt) to enquire into and report on the present position of secondary education in 
India in all its aspects; and 

(i) suggest measures for its reorganisation and improvement with particular 
reference to — 

(i) the aims, organisation and content of secondary education ; 

(h) its relationship to Primary, Basic and Higher Education ; 

{in) the inter-relation of secondary schools of different types ; and 
(iv) other allied problems ; 

so that a sound and reasonably uniform system of secondary education suited to our needs and 
resources may be provided for the whole country. 


APPENDIX n 
government of INDIA 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
THE SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Ao/r. — The questionnaire covers a wide field of inquiry and it is not intended that 
all those who are pleased to send replies should necessarily answer every question. Corres- 
pondents are requested to favour the Commission with their views and suggestions cm matters 
in tvhich they are particularly interested or of which they have special knowledge. 

The questionnaire consists of eight sections. The number of the section and the 
question to which the answer or memorandum relates may please be clearly indicated in 
each case. 

Replies written on the blank pages opposite to the questions, may please be sent to the 
Secretary, Secondary Education Commission, Central Institute of Education, DeIhi-9, 
by the 30th of September, 1952. 

I. AIMS & OBJECTIVES 

1. (a) How rvould you define the aims and objectives of secondary education ? 

(t) Hoav ^vould you distinguish them from the aims of primary education on tire 
one hand and of University education on the other ? 

(c) How far do you think these objectives have been realised in practice ? 

^2. (a) How far do you consider the present system of secondary education to be 
satisfactory ? What, in your opinion, are its main defects and short-comings? 

(i) In what ways would you suggest a reorientation of the present system so as to 
realise the aims and objectives stated above ? Please suggest concrete steps 
for the purpose. 


1 . 


2 . 


II. ORGANIZATION 

(a) What is the present duration of the Secondary course in your State? 

(i) Wliat, in your opinion should be the length of the entire school course and the 
secondary course ? 

(a) How would you divide it into stages ? 
separated ? 

.\l what age sliould the secondary stage begin ? 


Should the stages be completely 


(c) 


l>‘cprimar>’ school, the secondary 
sclmol, to the University ? If so, wJmt should be these ages ? 
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3. (a) At what age does a student usually sit for the Secondary School Leaving 

Examination ? 

(6) ^Vhat period of schooling would you consider essential for Secondary School 
Leaving Examination and what age-limit, if any, would you suggest for 
candidates appearing in that examination ? 

4. (a) What should be the relationship between the different stages of education ? 

(b) Does the present system of secondary education logically follow in sequence the 

system of primary education ? At what stage of the secondary school course 
do pupils normally join the institution ? 

(c) How would you integrate the secondary stage with the primary (Basic) stage 

on the one hand and the University stage on the other ? 

5. What should be the relationship between post-basic schools and secondary 

schools ? Should they have a parity of status for all purposes ? 

6. (a) What should be the relationship between secondary education and technical 

and vocational education at the pre-Uni\'ersity level ? 

(6) Gan provision be made in secondary schools for vocational training ? 

7. Should the secondary stage be further divided into junior and senior stages ? 

8. Assuming that at the secondary stage we shall have to cater for different types of 

children with different abilities and aptitudes, how would you like to organize 
the secondary school system from this point of view ? 

(a) by providing different types of schools ? or 

(i) by providing omnibus or multr-lateral schools with a system of electives ? 

9. What are the advantages of the system you advocate ? 

10. At what stage should such elective be taken ? 

1 1 . How would you divide and group the electives ? 

(a) Academic ; 

(b) Practical ; 

(c) Technical ; 

(d) According to some other classification ? 

12. What subjects or courses would you include under each heading ? 

1 3. (a) If you favour multi-lateral school, do you think that every school should have a 

technical-caai-vocational department ? 

(6) Is it possible to relate technical courses with local industries ? If so, how 
could this be done ? Give definite suggestions. 

14. What principles in your opinion should be followed in starting technical, voca- 

tional and trade schools ? 

15. (a) What, in your opinion, is the place of (i) public schools, and (ii) residential 

schools in the system of secondary' education ? 

(fc) How can these two types of schools be fitted into the general system of education? 

(c) What should be the policy of the Government towards these two types of 
schools ? 

16. (fl) How far can the special features of the public schools be introduced into the 

Day Schools ? 

(b) Are you in favour of Day Boarding Schools ? 

17. Arc you in favour of co-education in secondary' schools ? If so, how far and 

under what conditions can co-education be permitted in these schools ? 

18. {a) What is the strength allowed for each class in a secondary school in your area ? 

{b) IVhat is the maximum number permitted in a school and what are the maxi- 
mum number of divisions that are permitted in a class ? 

19. Is there a shift system in your area ; and if so, how does it work ? 

20. Do you favour the shift system ? 

21. WTiat do you think should be the size of a class, the number of pupils in each 

class, the number of sections that may be allowed for any class ; the minimum 
optimum, and the maximum strength of secondary' schools ? ’ 
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22. Should there be any selection in matter of admission to secondary schools and il 

so, what should be the basis of such selection ? 

23. (o) What are the terms in the academic year ? (Mention the months tvhich 

compromise each term and what period of summer vacation is allowed). 

(b) Is there a minimum number of working days prescribed ? 

(c) What are the usual hours of work and how are the periods divided and hotv 

many days in a week do the classes normally work ? 

(d) Would you suggest any change in the hours of work or in the number of 

working days in a week ? 

(e) What should be the minimum number of working days in a year that must be 

enforced ? 

(/) Would you suggest any change in the system of giving holidays and vacations? 

Should they be the same for rural and urban areas ? 

{g) Do you approve of the system of holidays now provided for all religious festivals? 
(/i) Do you approve of the system of giving one long vacation in the year ? If not, 
what would you like to have in its place ? What system of breaks between 
working periods would you suggest ? 

24. ^^^lat provision is there for medical care of school children ? What should be 

the nature, extent and scope of such provision ? 

25. (a) Are there hostels or dormitories attached to institutions ? 

(4) What is the percentage of students from outside the town or village, in tvhich 
the secondary school is situated, needing hostel accommodation ? 

(c) Is there a real need for such hostels ? 

26. (a) Have you any suggestions regarding the location of schools ? 

(4) Would you like to impose any restrictions in the matter of locating schools? 
If so, give details. 


III. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


1 . ^^^lat are the types of management in your State in charge of secondary schools? 

2. What is the relationship of the management with the Department of Education 

and the Government ? 


3. Should all secondary schools be private or State, or should there be both types ? 

{i.e. Are private schools to be encouraged ? Or should there be only State/ 
Government schools ?) 


4. (a) 

(i) 

5. (a) 


IVhat should be the policy of the Government towards private unrecognised 
schools, tutorial institutions, etc? Should they be encouraged ? 

What arc the present requirements for recognition of the secondary schools and 
rvhat should be the minimum requirements for this purpose ? 

Is there a grant-in-aid code in your State ? If so what are the general princi- 
ples thereof ? 

If private schools are to be aided, what should be the system of aid to be 
followed ? (i) block grant, (ii) teachers’ salary grant, (iii) per capita grant, or 
(iv) any other system ? 


(c) What arc die advantages and disadvantages of (i), (ii), (iii) and (iv) ? 

6. Should secondary education be the responsibility of 

(r) Slate Governments, and/or 
(:i) local bodies, and/or 
{iii) private bodies ? 

Please give reasons for your answers. 

7. Which is the body responsible for the control of secondary education. 

(i) to determine standards, 

{ii) to prescribe text-books and syllabuses, 

{iii) for the appointment of paper-setters and examiners, 

{il) for conduct of examinations, 
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(a) for publication of results, 

(ai) for discipline and tvelfare of students, and 

(vii) for inspection of institutions preparing candidates for Secondary School 
Lea\ing Certificate Examination and to see that the conditions laid dowm arc 
observed ? 

8. I Vhat is the relationship of the body responsible for Secondary Education and the 

Department of Education of the States ? 

9. IMiat is the relationship of the body responsible for secondary education and the 

University ? * 

10. Inspectorate : 

(a) IMiat should be the essential qualifications for the Inspectorate : 

(i) Teaching experience ? and/or 

(it) Degree or diploma in education ? and/or 
(Hi) Special training for inspectorial ivork ? 

(b) Hoiv can inspection of secondary schools be made more constructive and 

effective ? 

(c) IVhat should be the organisation of the Inspectorate for secondary education ? 

(d) Do you favour periodic interchange between inspecting and teaching staff in 

schools and Training Colleges ? 

IV. CURRICULUM 

(Including Co-curricular activities) 

1. (a) IVhat subjects should be taught in the secondarj’ schools ? 

' (b) Should all subjects be taught throughout the entire secondary course ? 

If not, indicate the stages for the introduction and termination of study of 
particular subjects. 

(c) Should there be a separate and special course for girls ? If special courses 

are suggested, svhat should be such courses ? 

(d) Do you consider tlie present curriculum heavy or light ? Give reasons for 

your ans^ver. 

2. What is the present medium of instruction in Primary (Basic) schools and 

in secondary schools of different types ? 

3. (a) IVhat, in your opinion, should be the medium of instruction in secondary’ 

schools of different types ? Specify giving reasons. 

(b) I\Tiat will be the position of the linguistic minorities in this scheme ? 

4. (a) How many languages are to be taught (either as compulsory or optional) 

in (i) the junior high school, and (ii) the senior high school ? 

(b) lUiat is the place of the mother tongue, the federal language, English and 

the classical language in the scheme of studies ? 

(c) (i) At what stage should the federal language be introduced and for ho^^• long 

should it be continued ? 

(ii) At what stage should English be introduced and for how long should it 

be continued ? 

(iii) I\Tiat should be the position of the regional language in this scheme 

(specially ■when it differs from the child’s mother tongue) ? 

5. Should history', geography, civics and economics be taught as one subject — 

social studies — botli in die junior and senior high schools ? 

6. Should general science be a compulsory' subject in the Junior High School 

stage, to be differentiated later ? Or should it continue till the end of the 
secondary' course ? 

7. IVould you consider it desirable to test a candidate in general knoivledge 

at the school leaving stage ? 

8. (a) WTiat place should handicrafts play in the scheme of secondai-y' education ? 

(b) IVouId you fai'Our every' secondary' school teaching at least one craft ? 
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9. (a) It has been suggested that as India is predominantly an agricultural country, 

" it is necessary that Agriculture should be one of the subjects of study at all 
stages of education. What are your views on this subject ? 

(i) If Agriculture is to be a subject of study at the secondary school, what, in your 
opinion, should be the stage at which it should be introduced and what 
should be the duration of the course and the subjects of study ? 

(c) What would you suggest as the plan for practical training in the subject ? 

10. Would you suggest separate Agricultural schools ? If so, where would you 

locate them and what would you suggest should be the requirements needed 
for starting such a school ? What will you suggest as the requirements for 
the practical training needed ? 

11. Do you think that those who are trained in such schools, should have facilities 

for higher study ? If so, what courses of higher study would you recommend 
for them ? 

12. What would you suggest as the qualifications needed for teachers in such 

Agricultural schools and what emoluments would you suggest for them ? 

13. What ancillary subjects of study would you suggest for those who wish to 

study Agriculture in Secondary Schools ? 

14. What steps would you suggest for adoption to enable those who qualify in 

Agriculture to pursue the subject in after life ? 

15. (a) Should there be prescribed books or only courses of studies ? 

(i) What are (i) the advantages, and (ii) the disadvantages of prescribing books? 

(c) If books are to be prescribed, what should be the prescribing authority ? 

16. It has been suggested that the elements of (i) logic (or the art of thinking), 

and (ii) psychology should form part of the secondary school courses ? 
What is your opinion on tliis point ? 

17. At what stage should specialization begin and to what extent should it be 

allowed ? 

18. (fl) A\Tiat kinds of co-curricular (extra-curricular) activities do you have in your 

schools ? 

(f) How much time do you give for such activities (in hours) per week ? 

(r) Do you feel the need for giving more time for such activities ? 

(d) If so, how much more ? 

(c) Will there be a difference between the junior and senior stages in this matter ? 
(/) AVhat other activities, besides those you already have, would you encourage 
provided you have the time and necessary facilities for them ? 

19. What facilities for art and music should be provided in secondary schools ? 

Should such provision be made both for boys’ and girls’ schools ? 

20. (a) What, in your opinion, should be the place assigned to moral and/or religious 

instruction in secondary schools and how would you organize such 
instruction ? 

(t) What other alternate ways would you suggest for the promotion of character 
building and training in leadership ? 

(r) How far is discipline maintained in schools in your area ? Is there any 
grossing tendency towards indiscipline ? If so, what do you attribute this 
to ? AVhat measures svould you suggest for ensuring better discipline in 
schools and in die life of the student ? 

Is there and should there be provision for (j) simple manual labour and socially 
useful svork, (ii) recreational facilities and (iii) physical education on a 
compulsory basis ? If so, gis'C details. 

Should there be compulsory' social service by secondary school pupils at any 
5l.agc ? If so, describe the nature and duration of such service ? 

Is it possible to introduce some sort of student-government in schools ? If so, 
uhat siould be the nature of such provision ? Give details. 

Should there be something like the English VI form for gifted children svho 
have completed the High School course before the normal age of entry to 
the University ? If so, what should be the specific functions of such a sixth 
form ? 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 
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2 . 


3. 


V. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

{a) Wlial arc ihc methods of leaching nsuaiiy adopted in secondary schools ? 

[b) Do YOU suggest any changes in these methods ? If so, give concrete suggwtions. 

(c) How can methods of teaching be reformed so as to develop intellectual 

initiative or self-activity ? i j t • 

Is the s>-stem of dictating notes used in your schools ? How far should this 
be allowed ? 

Do you think it desirable that home-work should be prescribed in schools . 
If so, how much of home-work (both wrmen-work and study) do you suggest 
for each class per week ? 

4. (a) What methods of correction of such written home-work do you have ? 

(6) What check do you have to see that home-work is properly corrected ? 

How much of practical work in school do you provide for different subjects ? 
Give details for each subject. 

What are the library facilities available in your school for pupils and teachers ? 
How far are tliey utilised ? 

(a) What system would you suggest for improving library service in schools ? 

(fc) How can we make provision for supervised study and library work in schools ? 


3 . 


6 , 


7. 


VI. EXAMINATION, EVALUATION AND GUID.\NCE 

1. What is the scheme of examination at School Final stage ? What is the 

method of appointment of examiners, of setting question papers, of control 
over printing and distribution of papers and of supervision at examination 
centres ? 

2. How many public examinations should there be during the secondary stage 

and what should be. the nature of such examinations ? 

3. Should schools have an annual examination ? Or should there be periodical 

(weekly and terminal) e.xaminations only or both ? 

4. How would you ensure tlie full and proper evaluation of progress of a student 

in school ? 

5. Should there be a public examination at the end of Basic stage of the 14 age 

(analogous to the junior High School or Middle e.\amination) ? 

6. (a) IVhat are the advantages and disadvantages of the essay-type of examination ? 

(b) Is it possible to introduce the new type objective tests in the secondary school ? 

(c) ^Vould you suggest any alternate t>’pe of test to those usually adopted at present ? 

7. (a) I\Ttat should be the s^'stem of maintaining individual records of pupils ? 

{b) IVhat would be the weightage given to those records ? 

8. IVhat should be the basis of annual promotion from one class to another ? 

9. Should there be any centralised t>-pe of either State or inter-State examination 

for the secondary' schools, of the type of the Cambridge Examinations in 
addition to the other examining authorities ? 

10. How can we introduce educational and vocational guidance for secondary’ school 
pupils ? 


VII. TE.‘kCHERS AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

1. Wdrat are the qualifications prescribed for staff in schools (Primary section, 

Middle section and High School classes) ? (The qualifications for Specialist 
Teachers like Drawing Master, Drill Master, Handicraft Instructor, etc. 
may' be mentioned.) 

2. I\aiat are the scales of pay of the different categories of teachers in (i) Govern- 

ment service, (ii) Local Board service, and (iii) other service ? 

3. IMiat are the leave rules for the categories (i), (ii) or (iii) ? 

4. (a) Are there any rules regarding tuition ; if so, what are they ? 

ib) Is there any limit for themumber of tuitions that could be undertaken by a 
teacher ? 
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Friday, 

9th 

January, 1953 

Saturday 

10th 

ii 

Sunday, 

11th 

a 

Monday, 

12th 

a 

I3th & 14th 

ii 

Thursday, 

15th 

ii 


le’t’h 

ii 

Friday, 

ii 



ii 


17th 

ii 

Sunday, 

18 th 

ii 

>> 

Monday, 

19t’h 

ii 

ii 

20th & 21st’ 

ii 

ii 

Thursday, 

22nd 

a 

ii 

ii 

ii 

23rd to 25th 

ii 

Monday, 

26th 

ii 

27th & 28th 

a 

ii 

Thursday, 

29th 


}} 

30’th 

a 

Saturday, 

3Ist 

a 

Sunday, 

1st’ 

February, 1953 


Monday, 

2nd 

ii 

Tuesday, 

>} 

3rd 

ii 

ii 

a 

4th, 5th & 6th 

ii 

Saturday, 

7 th 

ii 

ii 

8th 

a 

Monday, 

9fh 

a 

H 

Tuesday, 

ii 

lOt’h 

Ji 

ii 

ii 

a 

M'edncsday, 

llth 

ii 

ii 

Th unday. 

I2th 

ii 

Friday, 

I3t’h 

ii 

Saturday, 

I4th 

ii 


I5th 


Monday, 

16th 

fi 

Tuesday, 

17th 

ii 

1 7th & 1 8th 


Wednesday, 

18lh 

if 

Thursday, 

19th 

>> 


19ih 


Friday, 

20th 


Saturday, 

21st 

it 


22nd 


Mondav, 23rd 


24th & 25th 


Tilursday, 

26th 

if 

r rid ay 

27t’h 

ii 

Saturday, 

28th 

fi 


*' »» i» 


dep. 

Madras. 

arr. 

Madura. 

dep. 

Madura. 

arr. 

Trivandrum. 

Halt 

at TRIVANDRUM. 

dep. 

Trivandrum. 

arr. 

Ernakulam. 

dep. 

Ernakulam. 

arr. 

Coimbatore. 

Halt 

at COIMBATORE. 

dep. 

Coimbatore. 

arr. 

Loved ale. 

dep. 

Lovedale. 

arr. 

Mysore. 

Halt 

at MYSORE. 

dep. 

Mysore. 

arr. 

Bangalore. 

Halt 

at BANGALORE. 

dep. 

Bangalore. 

arr. 

Hyderabad. 

Halt 

at HYDERABAD. 

dep. 

Hyderabad. 

arr. 

Nagpur. 

Halt 

at NAGPUR. 

dep. 

Nagpur. 

arr. 

Jubbalpur. 

dep. 

.Jubbalpur. 

arr. 

Nagpur. 

Visit 

to Amraoti. 

Visit 

to Wardha. 

dep. 

Nagpur. 

arr. 

Bombay. 

Halt 

at BOMBAY. 

dep. 

Bombay. 

arr. 

Poona. 

Halt 

at POONA. 


dep. Poona, 
arr. Bombay, 
dep. Bombay, 
arr. Rajkot, 
dep. Rajkot, 
arr. Ahmedabad. 
dep. Ahmedabad. 
arr. Baroda. 
dep. Baroda. 
arr. Indore. 

Halt at INDORE, 
dep. Indore, 
arr. Udaipur. 

Halt at UDAIPUR, 
dep. Udaipur, 
arr. Jaipur. 

Halt at JAIPUR, 
dep. Jaipur, 
arr. Delhi. 

Halt at I3ELHI. 
^'isit to Alifrarh. 

Halt at DELHI, 
dep. Delhi, 
arr. Gwalior. 

Halt at GWALIOR, 
dep. Gwalior, 
arr. Delhi. 
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APPENDIX rV 

List of Bodies and individuals who gave oral evidence or submitted 

MEMORANDA OR OTHERWISE ASSISTED THE COMMISSION 

Central Ministry' of Education. 

Inter-TJnivcrsity Board of India. 

All-India Federation of Educational Associations. 


AJMER 

Sister Catherine, Principal, Sophia College. 

Shri B. C. Chatterji, District Inspector of Schools. 

„ K. N. Dutt, Director of Education. 

„ J. S. Gupta, Manager, Savitri Girls’ College. 

„ P. C. Joshi, Headmaster, Government High School. 

Shrimati V. M. Koula, Inspectress of Schools. 

Shri P, G. Lai, Ex-Principal, Teachers’ Training College. 

„ M. C. Main, Headmaster, Government High Sehool for Sindhis. 

,, T. N. Vyas, Principal, Mayo College. 

ASSAM 

Shri Saifuddin Ahmed, Redred Headmaster, Dibrugarh. 

„ Z. Ahmed, Dibrugarh. 

„ Kiramat Ali, Dibrugarh. 

„ K. R. Baisya, Secretary, .Assam Text-Book Committee. 

„ S. C. Barboruah, Ex-Chairman, School Board, Sibsagar. 

„ H.P. Barooah, Redred Chief Engineer, Shillong. 

„ H. P. Barooah, Dibrugarh. 

Kumari Margaret Barr, Shillong. 

Shri B. K. Barua, Secretar>', University Classes, Gauhati University. 

„ Hem Barua, Principal, B. Borooah College, Gauhati. 

„ Kamakshyaram Barua, Gauhati. 

,, L. S. Barua. Dibrugarh. 

,, M. N. Barua, Dibrugarh. 

,, R. C. Barua, Headmaster, Dibrugarh High School. 

„ R. N. Barua, Dibrugarh. 

„ S. Barua, Dibrugarh. 

,, A. C. Bezbarua, Dibrugarh. 

„ G. S. Bhattachar>-a, M.L.A., Gauhati. 

„ H. C. Bhuyan, Principal, Cotton College,-Ganhatir 
„ S. K. Bhuyan, M-P., Gauhad. 

R. K. Bose, Secretarj^ Dhubri College, Dhubri. 

Shrmad D. Borat, Gauhati. 

Shrimad Usha Borthakur, M.L..A., Gauhad. 

Shri B.P. Chaliha, President, .Assam Pradesh Congress Committee, Gauhati. 

„ J. P. Chaliha. Chairman, Public Sersdee Commission, Shillong. 

Shrimati Chaliha, Headmistress, Girls’ High School, Dibrugarh. 

Shrimati J. Chanda, Educadon Department, Shillong. 

Shri S.N. Chakravart)-, Cotton School, Gauhati. 

„ M. H. Chaudhur^-, M.L.A., Gauhati. 

„ _ S. Do^vera, Dibrugarh. 

Rani Manjula Devi, Shillong. 

Shri G. Das, M.B., Gauhati. 

„ Omeo Kumar Das, Minister for Educadon. Shillong. 

,, S. C^ Datta Roy, Headmaster, A.O.Co., High School, Digboi. 

” Deputy Director, Historical and .Antiquarian Studies, Gauhati. 

,, S. Gohain, Special Officer for Basic Educadon, Gauliad. 

„ D. Goswami. Director of Public Instruction, Shillong. 

„ Hareslnvar Gostvami, M.L..A., Gauhati. ° 

„ G. C. Gostvami, Superintendent, Normal Scliool, Jorhat. 

53 X. B. Goswami, Headmaster, Public High School, Karimganj. 

„ P. Gostvami, Dibrugarh. 

„ U.K. Goswami, Ex-Director of Public Instruedon, Shillong. 

„ D. C. Das Gupta, Gauhad University, Gauhati. 

„ K. K. Handiqui, Vice-Chancellor, Gauhad University. 
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Sbri H. Kanoi. Dlbrugarh. 

„ B. C. Kar, Gaubati University, Gauhati. 

A. N. Kidwai, I.G.S., Secretary to the Government of Assam, Shillong. 
Shrimati B. Khongmen, Shillong. „ . 

Sbri N. C. Kalita, Assam Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samity, Gauhati. 

Shrimati B. Lais, Inspectress of Schools, Shillong. 

Shri I. Majid, I.C.S., Secretary, Education Department, Shillong. 

„ Mayangnockcha, Headmaster, High School, Mokokchung, Naga Hills. 
„ E. Momin, Shillong. 

„ R. N. Nabis, Assam Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samity, Gauhati. 

„ S. Pal, Supervising Headmaster, A.O.Co., Schools, Digboi. 

„ C.K. Phukan, M.L.A., Gauhati. 

„ N. Phukan, Dibrugarh. 

Shrimati A. Rahman, Shillong. 

Shri A. Razzaque, Dibrugarh. 

Brother Roe, St. Edmund’s College, Shillong. 

Shri S. C. Rajkhowa, Inspector of Schools, jorhat. 

,, Anil Chandra Roy, Principal, Darrang College, Darrang. 

,, U. Given Roivie, Shillong. 

„ B. C. Sen Gupta, Principal, Dhubri College, Dhubri. 

„ Dcveshwar Sharma, Dibrugarh. 

,, Hareshwar Sharma, Basic Training Centre, Udarband. 

,, S.C. Sikdar, Headmaster, Jail Road High School, Shillong. 

„ P.G. Sharma, Advocate, Shillong. 

,, R. K. Sharma, Headmaster, Bezbarua High School, Sibsagar. 

„ Ratnakar Sharma, Dibrugarh. 

„ L. Sharma Baruah, Retired Superintendent, Normal School, Jorhat. 

„ G. C. Sharma Borooah, Inspector of Schools, Gauhati. 

„ Shearman, Welfare Officer, A.O.Co., Digboi. 

„ Sopranga, Parliamentary Secretary, Shillong. 

„ Mohammed Sultan, Deputy Commissioner, Dibrugarh. 

K. P. Tripathi, M.P., Tezpur. 

Chairmen of School Boards. 

Director of Agriculture. Shillong. 

Assistant Director of Agriculture, Shillong. 

Deputy Director of Cottage Industries, Shillong. 

Deputy Director of Sericulture, Shillong. 

Department of Public Instruction Officers. 

Headmaster, Cotton Collegiate School, Gauhati. 

Government High School, Dibrugarh. 

Girls’ High School, Dibrugarh. 

Headmistress, Pinemount School, Shillong. 

I,orcto Convent. 

Principal, College of Agriculture, Jorhat. 

Industrial Training School, Jorhat. 

B.asic Training Centre, Titabar. 

St. Anthony’s College, Shillong. 

Representatives of 

.Aided High Schools’ Association, Dibrugarh. 

Aided College Teachers’ Association. 

Inspecting Officers’ Association. 

Middle English .School Teachers’ Association. 
Superintendent of Normal School, Jorhat. 

BHOPAL 

Shri P. C. Malhotra, Principal, Hamidia College, Bhopal, 

„ D. P. A’crma, Senior Inspector of Schools, IJhopal. 


BniAR 


Shri S. .A. ,Ali, Guzri, Patna City, 

,, N. .Ahmed, Member, Basic Education Board, Patna. 

.S. M. Ahmed, Deputy Director of Education, Patna. 
B.ndhixc.var Mishra, Headmaster, High School, Sultangani. 
., K. N. n.ihl. \’icc-Chanccllor, Patna Unis’crsity, Patna. 

., Lma .Shankar Bahadur, Neiv Kadamkuan, Patna. 
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Kumari B. Dey, Secretary, Balika Vidyalaya, Patna. 

Kumari N. Dc, Bihar Council of Women, Patna. 

Shri S. R. Das, Youth’s Welfare Association, Patna. 

H. E. Shri R. R. Diwakar, Governor of Bihar, Patna. 

Shri D. M. Dutta, Philosophy Department, Patna College, Patna. 

„ A. Hussain, Syndic, Bihar Universily, Patna. 

„ A. N. Jha, Headmaster, Zilla School, Purnea. 

„ B. H. Jha, Member, Board of Secondary Education, Patna. 

„ Jagdhar Jha, Principal. Pusa Basic Training School, Darbhanga. 

„ Lakshman Jha. C.M. College, Darbhanga. 

„ A. A. Kazmi, Principal, Patna Training College, Patna. 

„ Dharmraj Kishore, Headmaster, High Sclrool, Tilotliep, Shahabad. 

„ Rai Brijraj Krishna, M.L.G., Patna. 

„ S. S. Lai, Retired Superintendent of Basic & Social Education, Patna. 

„ A. Majid, Assistant Director of Education (Islamic), Patna. 

„ C. Majumdar, Headmaster, Gaya Zilla School. 

„ J. C. Mathur, I.G.S., Education Secretary, Patna. 

Shrimati L. Menon, M.P., Patna. 

Shri J. Mishra, Principal, T.N.J. College, Bhagalpur. 

Shri Puma Chandra hlitra, M.P., Ranchi. 

Kumari S. Mitra, Bihar Council of Women, Patna. 

Shri J. Nath, Gandhi Smarak Achangal Vidyalaya, Khiri, Arrah. 

Shri Chandrashekhar Pandcy, Chapra. 

Shrimati N. Patnaik, Dy. Directress of Girls’ Education, Patna. 

Shri Kshctra Mohan Poddar, Headmaster, Ram Mohan Roy Seminary, Patna. 

,, Bhagwan Prasad, Assistant Dhector of Education (Planning), Patna. 

„ R. K. Prasad, S^mdic, Patna University, Patna. ^ 

5, Jagdamba Saran Roy, Principal. Secondary Training School, Bhagalpur. 

„ Rash Bihari Roy, Headmaster. Ranchi Zilla School, Ranchi. 

Shrimati Rubens, Bihar Council of Women, Patna. 

. Shri Preratosh Rudra, Headmaster, Zilla School, Hazaribagh. 

Shri Baldeo Sahay, Ex-Advocate-General, Patna. 

Rev. G.P. Saldhana, Rector, Kurist Raja High Schools, Bettiah. 

Shri Dharmendra Shastri, Assistant Director for Social Education, Patna. 

„ A. P. Singh, Principal, Handika Basic Training School, Dumka. 

„ Banarsi Parsad Singh, M.P., Chairman, District Board, Monghyr. 

„ Dtvarika Singh, Principal, Sarvodaya Mahavidyalaya. 

The Bihar Community College, Narsinghnagar, Turki. 

„ D. M. Singh, Jharia Academy, Jharia. 

„ K. Singh, Headmaster, Daya Nand Vidyalaya, Mithapur, Patna. 

„ Nageshwar Singh, President, Bihar Secondary Teachers’ Association, Patna. 
„ Rajandhari Singh, Chairman. Public Service Commission, Patna. 

I, Rambinode Singh, M.L.A., Patna. 

„ Bakshi A. P. Sinha, Inspector of Schools, Patna DiHsion, Patna. 

„ G. P. Sinha, Superintendent, Reformatory School, Hazaribagh. 

„ G. N. Sinha, Retired Director of Public Instruction, Bihar. 

,, K. P. Sinha, Director of Public Instruction, Bihar. 

„ R. G. Sinha, Headmaster, Post-Basic School. Kothantapaton, Darbhanga. 

„ R. P. Sinha, Principal, Basic Training School, Sukhasan, Manhara. 

Kumari Uma Sinha. Women’s Training College, Patna. 

Shri H._ N. Thakur, Superintendent, Basic & Social Education, Bhagalpur. 
Kumari I. H. Tolley, Principal, Bishop Westcott School for Girls’, Namkum. 

Rev. V. Tucker, Headmaster & Inspector of Catholic Schools, P.anchi. 

Shri Amal Upadhyay, Headmaster, M. V. Institution, Purulia. 

„ R. S. Upadhyay, Deputy Director of Education (Basic & Primary), Bihar, 
Patna. 

„ V. Upadhyay, Assistant Director of Education (Sanskrit Education^, Patna. 
Achars'a Badrinath Verma, Minister for Education, Patna. 

Shri S. S. Verma, Secretaty, Text-Book Committee, Patna. 

Director of Agriculture, Patna. 

Department of Public Instruction officers. 

Editor, Indian Nation, Patna. 

Headmaster, Patna High School. 

Multi-lateral Post-Basic School, Amari. 

Zilla School, Bhagalpur. 

Zilla School, Chaibara. 

Zilla School, Daltonganj. 
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Zilla School, Motihari. 

Post-Basic School, Shrinagar, Purnea. 
and of a number of Basic, Government and non-Government 
Inspectors of Schools, Bhagalpur. 

Ghhotanagpur. 

Patna. 

Tirhoot. 


High Schools. 


Principals Training School, Chiri, Ranchi. 

Basic Training School, Gaya. 

Basic Training School, Pindrajore, Manbhum. 

St. Joseph’s Convent High School, Patna. 

Industrial Training Centre, Dighaghat, Patna. 

B. N. R. Training College, Bankipur, Girls’ High School. 
Secretary, Mahatma Gandhi Vidyalaya, Chakradharpur. 

Bihar Publishers’ Association. 

District Secondary School Teachers’ Association, Jharia. 
Staff of the Government Training College, Patna. 

Tisco Teachers’ Association, Jamshedpur. 


BILASPm (Simla Hills) 

Shri Prem Singh, Education Officer, Bilaspur State. 


BOMBAY 




Shri N. E. .Ahmed, Principal, Elphinslone College, Bombay. 

„ S. Srinivasa Aiyar, Principal, D. S. High School, Sion, Bombay. 

Shrimati Violet Alva, Bombay. 

Shri B. P. Aradhya, Hallyal, North Kanara. 

„ G. K. Athalyc, Inspector of Visual Education, Bombay State. 

„ R. S. Bangera, Headmaster, Basel Mission High School, Dharwar. 

Kumari S. Dapat, Inspectress of Schools, Bombay. 

Shri B. V. Bapat, Principal, Tilak College of Education, Poona. 

Shri N. S. Bcndre, Baroda. 

Kumari M. Benjamin, Headmistress, Alexandra Girls’ Institute, Bombay. 

Shri M. C. Benson, I.P. Mission High School, Surat. 

„ AI. Bliavanani, Chief Producer, Films Division, Government of India, Bombay. 
,, C. Bhanot, Educational Inspector with other officers. 

Achar>’a S. R. Bhise, Principal, Hakumji High School, Bordi. 

„ Shri C-P. Budhram, Educational Inspector, Bombay. 

„ G. L. Chandarkar, Ram Mohan English School, Bombay. 

„ F. S, Chothia, Vocational Guidance Officer, Government of Bombay. 

,, C. A. Christie, Principal, Robert Money High School, Bombay. 

„ V. K. Choivdhari, Educational Inspector, Poona. 

Slirimati Zarina Currimbhoy, Bombay. 

Shri j. R. Dani, Headmaster, J. R. City High School, Dulia. 

,, S. A. Dave, .Ahmedabad, West Khandesh. 

„ W. M. D.abadghao, Superintendent, N. M. V. High School, Poona. 

,, D. M. Desai, Chikhli, Sural. 


Shri 


L. R. Desai, Principal, S. T. College, Ahmedabad. 

J. R. Deiai, Principal, C.N. Vidyalaya, Ahmedabad. 

11. M. Desai, Bardoli, Gujarat. 

Morarjilihai Desai, Chief Minister, Bombay State. 

Dinkar Rao Desai, Minister for Education. 

P. .A. Desai, Principal, R. C. Technical Institute, Ahmedabad. 

S, S. Deshmukh, R. V. Technical High School, Bombay, 

G, S. Deihpandc, S.N.D. Thackersy Kanyashala, Poona. 

P' Yt S. Secondary Teachers’ Association, Bombay. 

G. M. Dcsiipande, Hcadmxstcr, Karnatak Rural Education Society’s High 
•School, .Ainapur, Belgaum. 

I,. Dial, l-C.S.. Education Sccrctaty, Bombay. 

\ . Diveiia, \ ice-Ciianccllor, Gujerat University, 
p. D .mi-lly. Principal, St. Stanislan’s High Scliool, Bombay. 

R. Dube..-, Iti.apur. 

school, Bombay, 

D. Ft. (f.itiqil, GokFialc In’.tuijtft of Politics, Poont^. 

S'"*’’ Dharamasay, G. Thackersey High School. 
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Shri M. M. Gandhi, M.P., Kalols Panchamahals, Bombay. 

„ M. G. Ghare, Member, S.S. Headmasters’ Association, Poona. 

„ V. D. Ghate, M.L.A., Poona. 

„ L. M. Ghoda, National Secondary School, Ahmedabad. 

„ B. V. Gharpure, Curator, Lord Reay Maharashtra Industrial Museum, Poona. 

„ S. V. Ghurye, H. G. S. Vidyalaya, Bombay. 

„ K. R. Gimjikar, Retd. Principal, Elphinstone College, Bombay. _ 

,, Shaikh Hassan, Hony. Secretary', Bombay' Headmasters’ Association.^ 

,, R. V. Hembraja, Secretary, Karnataka Headmasters’ Association, Bijapur. 

„ L. A. V. Iyer, Headmaster, New High School, Dohad. 

„ M. R. Jayakar, Vice-Chancellor, University of Poona. 

„ H. S, Joglekar, Principal, Gokhale Education Society’s High School, Girgaon. 

,, V. K. Jog, Wadia College, Poona. 

„ Uma Shanker Joshi, Wadia College, Poona. 

„ V. H. Kadival, General Secretary, Karnatak Secondary Teachers’ Association, 
Bagalkot. 

„ R. H. Kapadi, Secretary, Ahmedabad Headmasters’ Association. 

Kumari G. S. Karnataki, Inspectress, Girls’ Schools, Poona. 

Shri B. D. Karne, Secretary, Hengne Stree-Shikshan Samastha, Poona. 

„ A. R. Kelkar, Poona. 

„ G. A. Kewalramani, Headmaster, Premier High School, Bombay. 

Kumari K. Khandv'ala, Education Officer, Bombay' Municipality. 

Shri G. S. Khair, Maharashtra Vidy'alaya, Poona. 

„ V. Y. Kolhatkar, Baroda University. 

„ V. R. Koppal, Headmaster, R. L. S. High School, Dharwar. 

Rev. R. V. Koppekar, Principal, New English School, Hubli. 

Shri G. S. Krishnayya, Principal, Teachers’ College, Belgaum. 

,, B. N. Kulkarni, Hony. Secretary', S.S. Headmasters’ Association, Poona. 

„ G. S. Kulkarni, Basel Mission High School, Dhanvar. 

„ K. G. Kulkarni, Bombay. 

„ G. G. Kulkarni, Hony. Secretary', Association of Managements of Poona 
Schools. 

„ P. M. Lad, 1. C. S., Secretary, Legal Department, Bombay. 

„ V. G. Limay'e, Dy'. Chairman, Legislative Council, Bombay. 

„ B. K. Marzaban, Principal, Bharta New High School, Bombay. 

„ K. R. Masani, Chairman, Executive Committee, Indian Council of Mental 
Hygiene. 

„ R.V. Matkari, Bombay'. 

A. B. Magdum, Maharata Sayaje Rao Vidyalaya, Satara. 

Shrimati Lina Mangaldas, Shreyas, Ahmedabad. 

Shri M. A, Mehta, Bombay. 

,, R. M. Mehta, Ne^v India Assurance Co., Ltd., Bombay'. 

„ H. P. Mehta, Director, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Parsi Panchayat Funds 
& Properties, Bombay. 

» T. K. N. Menon, Baroda Univ'ersity'. 

» H. Y. Mishal, Headmaster, Partap High School, Amalner. 

„ Ladharam Mohandass, Sindhi Panchay'at, Baroda. 

„ Champaklalji Modi, President, Social Education Committee, Bombay. 

„ H. K. Mokashi, Chairman, Secondary SchooE’ Headmasters’ Association, 

Nasik. 

R. M. Munshi, M. L. C., Khedut Office, Ahmedabad. 

Shri S. K. Muranjan, Principal, Sy'denham College, Bombay'. 

„ N. G. Nadgir, Headmaster, H. B. High School, Kundgol. 

_ j> D. J. Nagarkar, President, Poona Adhyapak Sangh, Poona. 

Kumari P. Nagarwalla, Principal, J. B. Vacdia Girls’ High School, Bombay. 

Shri J. P. Naik, Indian Institute of Education, Bombay'. 

„ S. C. Nandimath, Registrar, Poona University. 

,, P. R. Nayak, Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipality. 

„ S. Nurullah, Joint Director of Education and Chairman, S. S. C. Exami- 
nation Board, Poona. 

„ P. K. Oak, N. M. V. High School, Poona. 

S. K. Oak. N. M. V. High School, Poona. 

Shrimati S. S. Oomarigar, Hony. Secretary, Bombay Presidency Women's Council, 
Bombay. ’ 

Shri N. Pai, Headmaster, Chiketsal Samaoha High School. Bombay. 
Kumar^Subhadra Pandit, Principal, .-^rya Kanya Maha\-idyalaya, Baroda. 
KumariySarastvati Pandit, Baroda. 

Shrimati Subadrabhai Pagar, Principal, S, N. D. P. Mahila \''idyalaya, 
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Shri K. G. Pandit, M. L. C., Principal, Willingdon Collie, Sangli. 

Shri M. V. Pandit. Jt. Principal, Sanjeewan Vidyalaya, Panchgam. 

Kumari S. Panandikar, Principal, Secondary Training College, Bombay. 

D.^Masharami, Headmaster, Northcote Technical High School, Sholapur. 
!! G. S. Paramisivayya, Principal, Lingraj College, Belgaum. 

, R. P. V. Parulekar, Director, Indian Institute of Education, Bombay. 

’’ c! S. Patel, Baroda University. . , , 

„ R. K. Patel, Headmaster, V. N. High School, Dharmaj, Gujarat. 

I. B. Patel, Anand, Baroda. 

, S. M. Patki, Headmaster, Middle School, Mukhed, Nanded. 

S. S, Patke, Co-Editor, “Progress of Education”, Poona. 

„ C. N. Patwardhan, Ex-Director of Education, Bombay. 

,, R. B. Patwardhan, Poona. 

„ D. C. Pavate, Director of Education, Bombay. 

„ A. G. Pawar, Secretary, Board of Secondary Education, Poona. 

„ G. S. Pradhan, Bombay. . , „ , 

„ K. Ramakrishna Rao, Headmaster, Rajah s High School, Vileshwar. 

„ M. A. Razzaq, Principal, Anjuman-i-lslam High School of Commerce, 
Bombay. 

„ G. D. Rege, Secondary Bombay Suburban N. S. Secondary Teachers 
Association. 


Rev. A. Rchm, Principal, St. Vincents’ High School, Poona. 

Kumari Amy B. H. J. Rustomjee, Bombay. 

Shri R. P. Sabnis, Vidya Mandir, Narayangaon, Poona. 

„ S. A. Sabnis, President, Secondary Teachers’ Association. 

„ C. K. Sankholkar, Secretary, Bombay State Federation of Secondary Tea- 
chers’ Association, Bombay. 

„ B. V. Sane, S. N. D. Thackersey Kanyashala, Poona. 

„ B. G. Sapne, Principal, Narmada High School, Shukla Tirth. 

Shrimati Manorama Sarabhai, Shreyas, Ahmedabad. 

Shrimati Sarladevi Sarabhai, Shahibagh, Ahmedabad. 

Shri Vikram Sarabhai, Head of the Physics Department, Ahmedabad. 

Shri D. J. Sardeshpande, Headmaster, Rajpur High School, Rajpur. 

Shrimati Indumati Chcmanlal Seth, Dy Minister for Education, Bombay. 

Shri Amrit Lai Seth, Representative of Education Society. 

„ M. G. Shah , Headmaster, Kapoonvala High School of Commerce, Anandi. 
„ G. G. Shah, Principal, Seth M. R. High School, Kathlal. 

„ V. C. Shah, Secretary, All-Guj'arat Students’ Congress, Ahmedabad, 

,, N. N. Shah, President, Headmasters’ Association, Baroda. 


„ K. T. .Shah, Bombay. 

„ C. M. Sheth, Konkan Education Society, Mahad, Kolaba. 

„ C. V. Shirol, Headmaster, G. A. High School, Belgaum. 

„ D. C. Shukla, Principal, Navchetan High School, Ahmedabad. 

„ J. C. Shukla, Secretary, Secondary Teachers’ Association, Ahmedabad. 

„ J. K. Shukla, Representative of the Association of Training Colleges in India, 
Baroda. 


N. D. Shukla, Principal, Tutorial High School, Ahmedabad. 

D. V. Shukla, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad. 

. Fr. Solagram, Principal, St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay, 
i .A. Shalckar, President, State Fcder.ation of Headmasters’ Association, Bombay. 

B. Subarao, Baroda University, Baroda. 

C. J. Sutaria, M. L. A., Baroda. 

N, R. M. Swamy, M. P., Ranipet. 

D. N. Takle, Industrial High School, AUbag, Kolaba. 

Ihakorclal .S. Thakorc, President, The Bombay State Federation of Secon- 
dary Teachers’ Association, Ahmedabad. 

R. M. Trivedi, Princip.al, New Education High School, Ahmedabad. 

, M. P. N’aidya, Gurkul High School, Ghatkopar 
, J_. A. A’akil, Educational Inspector, Ahmedabad. 

, K. S. y.akil, Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay. 

, P. .\. k'irka!-. President, .S. S. Headmasters’ Association, Poona. 

, I). G. Vyas, Bomb.ay. 


The School 
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Shri B. B. Yodh, Bombay. 

Officers of the Directorate of Education. 

Headmasters of 

Agriculture High School, Bijapur. 

Anglo Urdu High School, Poona. 

Elphinstone Technical High School, Bombay. 

Government Agricultural High School, Bijapur. 

Navasarai High School, Bijapur. 

Rajah’s High School, Nileshwar, S. K. 

Raja Ram High School, Kolhapur. 

Sardars’ High School, Belgaum. 

New High School, Bombay. 

Headmistress, A. K. Girls’ High School, Dharwar. 

Mayor, Ahmedabad Municipality. 

Principals of 

Cathedral and John Canon Boys’ School, Bombay. 

Commerce College, Ahmedabad. 

Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. 

L. D. Arts College, Ahmedabad. 

Teachers’ Training College, Kolhapur. 

St. Columbia School, Bombay. 

St. XaHer’s School, Ahmedabad, 

St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay. 

Registrars of 

Bombay University. 

S. N. D. T. Women’s University, Bombay. 

M. S. R. University, Baroda. 

Gujarat University, Ahmedabad. 

Representatives of 

Bharat Scouts & Guides Association, Bombay. 

Federation of Secondary Teachers’ Association. 

Education Society, Ahmedabad. 

Headmasters’ Association, Ahmedabad. 

Headmasters’ Association, Bombay. 

Headmasters’ Association, Poona. 

Headmasters’ Association, Baroda. 

Karnatak Secondary Teachers’ Association. 

Karnatak University, Bagalkote. 

Municipal Corporation, Bombay. 

Principals of Arts & Science Colleges, Bombay. 

Secondary Teachers’ Association, Ahmedabad. 

Secondary Teachers’ Association, Baroda. 

Secondary Teachers’ Association, Bombay, 

M. S. University of Baroda. 

University of Bombay. 

S. N. D. T. Women’s University. 

Poona University. 

Secretaries of 

Ahmednagar Secondary Teachers’ Association. 

Bombay State Federation of Secondary Teachers’ Association. 
Headmasters’ Association, Baroda. 

Kahiatak Headmasters’ Association, Bijapur. 

Maharashtra Secondary Teachers’ Association. 

Secondary’ Teachers’ Association, Poona. 

COORG 

Shri B. S. Kushalapa, Speaker, Legislative Assembly, Mercara. 

„ K. P. A. Pillai, Principal, Teachers’ College, Mercara. 

„ Ganesh J. Rao, District Education Officer, Mercara. 

CUTCH, (BOTJ) 

Shri J. J. Nanavaty, Education Officer. 

DELHI (including the Centre) 

Acliar>-a Shriman Narayan Aganval, General Secretary, A. I. C. C., New Delhi, 
^hn Frank Anthony, M. P., Gljairnianj AU-Jndia Anglo-Indian Association, Nery 
Delhi, 


\ 
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Shn M Anantasayanam Ayyangar, M. P., Deputy Speaker, House of the People, 
New Delhi , t , 

„ A E T. Barrosv.M P , Secretary, Inter-State Board of Anglo-Indian Edu- 
cation, New Delhi 

„ K D Bhakshi, Central Institute of Education, Delhi. 

„ R K Bhan, Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 

„ S S Bhatnagar, Secretary', Ministry of Education, New Delhi 
„ J K Bhonsle, Deputy Minister for Rehabilitation, Goveinment of India, 

New Delhi 


„ G D Birla, Neiv Delhi 

„ C N Chak, Deputy Educational Adviser, Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 
„ Punjabrao S Deshmukh, Minister for Agriculture, New Delhi. 

., S N Dhusiya M P , New Delhi. 

, A S Grewal, Under Secretary, Ministry of Defence, New Delhi. 

„ \\' J Haggerty, Educational Consultant, Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 

,, Ashfaque Hussain, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 

,, R R Jajware, M P , New Delhi. 

„ Humay un Kabir, Additional Secretary, Ministry of Education, Neiv Delhi 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Minister for Health, New Delhi 
Shn Jagannath Kaushal, M. P , New Delhi 
Slirimati Sucheta Knpalani, M. P , New Delhi. 

Pandit H N. Kunzru, M P , New Delhi. 

Shn V. N. Mahoday a, M. P , New Delhi. 

Sardar Surjit Singh Majithia, Deputy Minister for Defence 

Shn K D Malaviya, M. P., Deputy Minister for Natural Resources, New Delhi. 

,, S P Mukherji, M P , New Delhi. 

„ D P Nay7ar, Planning Commission, New Delhi 
D S Nigam, Central Institute of Education, Delhi. 

Shrimaii Sita Paramanand, M P , New Delhi. 

Shn E A Pires, Principal, Central Institute of Education, Delhi. 

„ Veda Prakasha, Central Institute of Education, Delhi 
Shrimati K Siva Rao, All-India AVomen’s Conference, New Delhi 
Shrimati Hannah Sen, All-India Women’s Conferences New Delhi. 

Shn S N Sen, \^icc Chancellor, Delhi University. 

„ Ball Singh, M P , New Delhi 
Lala Sri Ram, Delhi. 

Shn K Sundaram Sharma, Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 

„ P^ J Soren, M P , New Delhi. 

K G Vaidyanathan, Bharat Scouts, National Headquarters, New Delhi. 
Shrimati Virmani, \ 11 -India Women’s Conference. New Delhi 
Shn K /Jaclianah, Ministry of Evternal Affairs, New Delhi. 

Unwcrsity of Delhi. 

Principals of Colleges in Delhi 

Registrar and Representatwes of the Uniicrsity of Delhi 
Shn Saced Ansari, Jamia Milha Islamia, Delhi 

Kumari L M \shdown, Education tpjanning) Officer, Dioccsc of Delhi, New 
Delhi 

Shn .\ N Btncrji, Director of Educ.ation, Delhi 

,, .J'oti Bhan, Member, Managers’ Association, Delhi 

,, K 1 . Blnrgaia, Secretary, Delhi State Graduate Teachers Association, Delhi, 
, B Bhattacharya, Principal Union Acadcmi, New Delhi 
Chowdhurv Bralim Perl ash, Chu f Minister, Delhi 

Shn ,\ Chakras .arts. Principal, Raisma Bengali Higher Secondary School, New 
Drllii 

, H iriih Chandra, Principal. D \ V. Higher .Secondara School, New Delhi. 
Kuniari S Dane. Pnniipal, K M Arya High School for Girls, New Delhi 
Shn \ C De, General Scerctara , .Awocialion of Scirniific WorJ ers. New Delhi. 

„ \ C D h, Principal, Cainb'-idgeS hool, Delhi 


„ Ii'nv.er Dll. Prmrip-’l, D \ V H S School, Delhi 
Kiniari S Dei i lit' i, Prinr ipal. Qiirrn Man’s School, Delhi 
Shn Dn Daial. P-inripal M, B } I, .l,rr Secondary School, .\(w Delhi 
■ n 1 Gupt’. Co-e-rment n S School, Delhi Gantt 

,, r im « ’ A Ir i Df-Hji 

• hV , S,’’" fielhi 

, Hi' n l_d P-'ilI s Sehr.oI.DPii 

S 1 ' H,.r -i l ,t-H s SHiooI. Vw Drill, 

' , ‘ ^ " 1 Muairipahti 

'• ' M -0-1 s, C un' rail m Sel, .ol, New Delhi 
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Prof. M. Mujeeb, Vice Chancellor, Jamia Millia Jslamia, Delhi. 

Shrimati Sachdeva, Headmistres?, Government High School, Delhi. 

Shri R. N. Safaya, Camp College, New Delhi. 

„ T. B. Sethi, Principal, L. N. Girdhari Lai H. S. School, Delhi. 

„ G. N. Singh, Speaker, Delhi State Assembly, 

„ Mohindra Singh, Commercial H. S. School, Delhi. 

„ H. L. Sharma, Craft Education Societies’ Federation, Delhi. 

„ Niranjan Singh, Principal, Camp College, New Delhi. 

Representatives of the All-India Refugees Association. 

„ Board of Higher Secondary Education. 

„ School Managers’ Association. 

„ Association of Guardians of School Children. 

„ State Teachers’ Association. 

„ State Headmasters’ Association. 

„ State Post-Graduate Teachers’ Association, 

„ State Graduate Teachers’ Association. 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

H. E. Major Himmat Singh , Lt. Governor, Simla. 

.Shri Y. D. Parmar, Chief Minister, Simla. 

,, Jaiwant Ram, Speaker, Himachal Pradesh Assembly, Simla. 

„ Sehgal, Deputy Director of Education, Simla. 

HYDERABAD 

Dr. A. Ali, Principal, College of Agriculture, Hyderabad. 

Shri Syed Ameer-ud-Din, Principal, Anwar-ul-Uloom High School, Nampally. 

,, M. Murtza Ali, Sultanpur, 

„ P. K. Banerjee, Principal, M. S. Higher Secondary School, Secunderabad. 

„ S. Bhagwantam, Vice-Chancellor, Osmania University, 

„ C. A. Chary, Assistant Headmaster, Vb'eka Verdhani High School, Hyderabad. 
Kumari De Lima, Principal, Stanley Girls’ High School, Hyderabad, 

Shri S. Deuskar, Principal, School of Art, Hyderabad. 

Prof, M. S Doraistvami, Professor of English, Osmania University, 

Rev. A. P. Fernandez, Rector, St, Mary’s High School and President, Secunderabad 
Teachers’ Association. 

Shri Phulchand Gandhi, Minister for Education. ^ 

„ L. R. Ganu, Advocate, Hyderabad. 

„ L. N. Gupta, Secretary, Education Department. 

„ Syed Hussain, Hyderabad. 

Brother John, Rector, All Saints’ Institution High School, Hyderabad. 

Shri K. A. Jonathan, General Secretary, Secunderabad Teachers’ Association. 
Shrimati Kalyani Kuttiammal, Principal, Keys’ Girls High School, Hyderabad. 

Shri M. S. Kotiswaran, Secretary, All-India Federation of Educational Associations, 
Mahboob College, Hyderabad. 

„ J. Kempe, Hyderabad. 

„ Khande Rao Kulkarni, Headmaster, Kesar Memorial School, Hyderabad. 

„ C. V. D. Murthy, Special Officer, Department of Technical & Vocational 
Education, Hyderabad, 

„ P. Nagaswami, Secretary, Teachers’ Union, Aitwar Chowk, Hyderabad. 

„ P. Narayanswami, V. V. High School, Hyderabad. 

„ Habibur Rehman, Secretary’, Anjuman Taraqrii, Urdu. 

„ S. Ramamoorthy, V. V. High School, Hyderabad. 

„ V. P. Mohan Raj, Principal, Osmania Technical College, Hyderabad. 

„ D. N. Ramlal, Principal, City Collegiate High School. 

„ G. S. Prakash Rao, Principal, Training College, Hyderabad, 

„ M. Hanumantha-Rao, Retired Principal, Girls’ High School, Narajanguda. 

„ Narsingh Rao, Dy. Director of Public Instruction, Western Circle. 

„ B. Ramkrishna Rao, Chief Minister. 

,, IVaman Rao, Dy, Director of Public Instruction, Eastern Circle. 

„ S. P. Reddy. Hyderabad. 

„ A. S. Row Vice-President, Hyderabad Aided & Private School Teachers’ 
Guild. 

„ S. Sajidali, Ex-Dy. Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad. 

„ K. Sheshachari, Secretary’, Board of Secondary Educadon. 

„ D. D. Shendarkar, Dy. Director of Public Instruction, Hy’derabad. 

„ S. D. Satwalekar, Principal, V. V. College, Hyderabad. 

,, T. Suryanarayana, Director of Public Instruction. 
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Shrimati Sushila Devi Vidyalantrita, Hyderabad. 

Shri Husain Zahir, Director, Research Laboratories. 

Director of Agriculture. 

Director of Commerce. 

Officers of the Department of Education. 

Principals of 

Public School, Begumpet. 

Technical High School. 

High School, Hyderabad. 

Girl’s Vocational School. 

Representatives of 

Aided School Teachers’ Organisation. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Government School Teachers’ Organisation. 


KASHMIR 

Shri Sheikh Mohamed Abdullah, Prime Minister & Minister of Education. 

„ Abdul Ahad, Principal, Government Multi-purpose School, Srinagar. 
Begum Zafar Ali, Chief Inspectress, Women’s Education. 

Shri Gulam Ahmed Ashahi, Registrar, Jammu & Kashmir University. 

„ Agha Ashraf, Inspector of Schools, Kashmir Circle. 

„ Ghulam Mohamed Bhat, Director of Agriculture, Srinagar. 

„ IVaricr Tara Chand, Director of Industries & Commerce. 

Rev. Dr. Edmund, Principal, C. M. S. High School, Srinagar. 

Shri Jia Lai Koul, Principal S. P. College, Srinagar. 

„ Gopi Nath Koul, Kashmir Education Service, Srinagar. 

Shri A. Kazimi, Director of Education. 

,, B. K. Madan, Principal, Gandhi Memorial College, Srinagar. 

„ Mahmood, Principal, Amar Singh College, Srinagar. 

„ Gulam Ahmed Mukluar, Principal, Teachers’ Training College, Srinagar. 
„ Wazier Janki Nath, Vice Chancellor, Jammu & Kashmir University 
and Chief Justice, Jammu & Kashmir State. 

„ Mohinder Singh, Inspector of Schools, Jammu Cirde, 

„ L.D. Suri, Principal, Government Gandhi Memorial College, Jammu. 
Shrimati Thussoo, Inspectress of Schools, Jammu Cirde. 

Principal, Ananta Nag College, Khahabal. 

Rural High School, Matan. 

Model Academy, Jammu. 

Training School, Jammu. 

Headmasters of 

Multi-purpose High School, Shalimar. 

Multi-purpose School, Jammu. 

D. A, High School, Srinagar. 

Islamia High School, Srinagar, 

Khaba High School, Srinagar. 

Representatives of 

The University of Kashmir. 

The Teachers’ Organisations. 


MADUVA BHARAT- 

ShriJ. J. .\nnkoolnn, Deputy Director of Education, Indore. 

„ Rahul Ilarpute, Indore. 

„ D. N. Bhalla, Principal, Victoria College, Givalior. 

Shrimati Bryce, Indore, 

Shri Ikiol Chand. Eduption Secretary , Gv.alior. 

„ S, N. Clialunrtii, Director of Education, Indore, 

„ M. Driaye, Prmripal, .M.adh.av College, Uiiatn. 

„ H. K. Deiekar, G.%.alior. 

,, N.ar-ins’h Rao Ditshil, Minister for Education, Gwalior. 
M. C. Dole-. Ile.idrnT're. Ikiric Training .School. Manp'ur. 
S'lrimili Card! e, AU-Imlia Wo:ii-n’s Confrrrnrc, Indore. 

Siiri I,. ' ", Prineipat Cfjgrg/*^ Indore. 

,, D. l.J.-'k, Pririeipal, Dal) Gallegc, Indore, 

.S> all J, ' fji .dior. 

S -ri ii K. J e'.i. Pf.-.eip Te.ae},-rj’ College. T^orn 
\l-o'.l' -rjrn. Ir.dor, •' 
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Shri N. Padmanabhan, Gwalior. 

,, R. P. Pradhan, Gwalior. 

„ S. N. Prashad, Headmaster, High School, Chhatarpur. 

„ B. Sahai, Gwalior. 

„ V. S. Sathe, Lashkar, Gwalior. 

„ B. K. Shah , Gujerati Samaj, Indore. 

,, K. G. Shukla, Principal, Scindia School, Gwalior. 

„ G. Singh, Principal, Rasulpura High School. 

„ Kaluram Virulkar, Ex-Minister for Education, Indore. _ 

,, V. S. Swami, Representative of the Madhya Bharat Teachers Association 
Mhow. 

„ N. A. Yagnik, Prindpal, P. B. G. College, Indore, 

Secretaries of Gujerati Samaj College, Indore, and 
D. A. V. High School, Gwalior. 


MADHYA PRADESH 

Shri E. W. Aryanayakam, Hindusthani Talimi Sangh, Sevagram. 

Kumari S. Abhyankar, Bhide Girls’ High School, Nagpur. 

Shri N. Bangaram, Manager, Radha Soamc High School, Timarni. 

Shrimati Mayadevi Bhatchandra, Yeotmal. 

Shri W. M. Bodhankar, Principal, Technical Training Institute for Men, Amraoti. 

„ D. K. Bobil, Headmaster, Dhiran Kanyashala, Nagpur. 

,, S. K. Das, Kala Niketan, Jabalpur. 

„ H. B. Dambe, Secretary', Swavalambic Shikshan Prasarak. 

„ R. M. Deshmukh, M. P., Mandal, Wardha. 

„ P. K, Deshmukh , Minister of Education. 

„ N. R. Doli, Maltekdi Road, Amravati. 

„ V. M. Dokras, Deputy Director of Public Instruction. 

„ L. P. D’Souza, Principal, Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

Father D’Souza, St. Francis de Sales High School, Nagpur. 

Shri L. G. D’Silva, Retd. Director of Public Tnstryction, Pachmah. 

„ K. L. Dubey, Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

„ E. IV. Franklin, Director of Public Instruction. 

Lt-Col. Gini, Circle Commander, N. C. G. Gamptce. 

Shrimati Radhadevi Goenka, M. L. A., Akola. 

Shri K. B, Godhole, Headmaster, Government Science Core High School, Amraoti, 

,, A. R. Gokhale, Superintendent, Sewa Sadan High School, Nagpur. 

„ G. S. Superintendent, G. P. & Brar Education Society’s High School, Nagpur, 

„ Seth Govindas, M. P. 

„ S. N. Gupta, Headmaster, Government High School, Chhindwara. 

„ N. L. Inamdar, Founder, New Dex Education Society, Amraoti. 

„ Kurule Jacob, Secretary, Christian Council of India, Nagpur. 

„ y. S. Jha, Education Secretary, Nagpur. 

Kumari J. John, Principal, St. Ursula’s Girls’ High School, Nagpur. 

Shri Jawala Prasad Jyolishi, M. I,. A., Sagar. 

„ M. N. Kale, New English High School, Nagpur. 

„ J. B. Kapur, Principal, Rajkumar College, Raipur. 

„ V. G. Kelkar, Secretary, Secondary School Teachers’ Association IVardha. 

„ R. L. Khare, Headmaster, Sitabai Sangai High School, Anjangaon, Surji. 
Shrimati Ushabai Kolte, Nagpur. 

Shri S. Kothewan, Supdt., Dadibai Deshmukh Hindu Girl’s High School, 

Nagpur. 

„ Hans Kumar, Kirandwa. 

S. R. Londhe, Shivajee Education Society, Amravati. 

Shri K. T. Manglamurti, High Court Judge, Nagpur. 

Shrimati Kamla Mani, Hony. General Secretary, National Council of Women in India, 
Nagpur. 

Shri P. S. Mene, Director-in-Charge, Laxminarayan Institute of Technology*, Nagpur. 
„ S. S. Mishra, Headmaster, Model High School, Jabalpur.' 

„ W. P. Misra, Hoshangabad. 

D. K. Moboni, Retd. Dy. D. P. I., Nagpur. 

Shrimati J. R. Modholkar, President, National Council of Women in India. 

„ Sita Parmanand, M. P. (Chhindwara). 

Shri M. N. Paranjpc, Superintendent, Lokanchi Shala, Nagpur. 

„ S. N. Prasad, Headmaster, Maharaja High School, Cbatarpur. 

G. B. Puliiwar, Superintendent, Girls’ School, Chanda. 

Major Rana (Vr. C.), Officer Commanding, 2, M. P. Battalion. 

Shri Y. B. Ranade, Jabalpur. 
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bhri E C. Reddv, Headmaster, Bevnon Smith High School, Belgaum. 

Rev J E Robinson. Headmaster, Christ Church Boy’s High School, Jabalpur. 
Kuman M Ruthquist, Leader of a Swedish Vocational Guidance Institute, 
Stockholm. 

Shri G. S Sahasrabudhe, Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

.. A. S Sahgal M. P. 

„ D. H. Sahasrabudhe, General Secretary, Principals’ Federation of Secon- 
dary School Teachers’ Association, Nagpur. 

„ C G Sahasrabudhe, Disisional Supdt. of Education, Bilaspur Division. 

.. R C Sanghi, President, Hitkarni Sabha, Jabalpur. 

„ G X G Shalidc, Maha Koshal Mahas idyalaya, Jabalpur. 

,, H L Sharmn, Headmaster, Madhorao High School, Raipur. 

,, Rail Shankar ShuUa, Chief Minister. 

„ A S Sails re, M P , Bilaspur. 

„ X'lranjan Singh, M L A., Mouza Madesur, Hoshangabad. 

„ Pyarc Lai Singh, M. L. A , Raipur. 

„ Iswar Singh, Ex-Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Jabalpur. 

,, Khub Ghand Sodhia, M. P , Sagar 
., Somahiar, Principal, Somaluar High School. 

„ A. Stacev, Headmaster, Bishop Cotton High School, Nagpur. 

„ M J Sule, Hony . Secretary', Superintendents’ Association and Superin- 
tendent, Sub High School, Nagpur. 

Kuman Marjorie Sykes, Hindustani Tahmi Sangh, Wardha. 

Shnmati Ramabai Tambe, Dhamtole, Nagpur. 

Sbri L R Wasnik, M L A , Nagpur. 

Kuman West, Headmistress, J. N. Tata Parsi Girls’ High School, Nagpur. 

Chief Secretary, ^f. P. Gosernment, Nagpur. 

Chief Consenator of Forests, Nagpur. 

Dcselopmcnt Commissioner, Nagpur. 

Deputy Directors of Public Instruction, Nagpur. 

Deputy Director of Technical Education. 

Director of Agriculture. '' 

Director of Industries 

Duisional Superintendents of Education and other Officers ol the Department. 
Headmaster of 

Anglo-Indian Schools, Nagpur. 

Government Academic High School, Amravati. 

High School, Nagpur. 

Headmistresses of 

Government Girls’ High School, Amravati. 

J N. Tata Parsi Girls' High School, Nagpur. 

Ladv .Superior, St. Joseph’s Convent High School, Jab.alpur. 

Members of the .\cadcmic Council, I'nivcrsity of Nagpur 
Principals of 

Shri Sbiv.-'jec College. .SmTaxali. 

Engineering School, Nagpur. 

Govt. Diploma Training Institute for Women, Amravati. 

IHmlc Girls’ High School, Nagpur. 

1 r.iinmg Collr'gcs and Janta College, \mrnoli 

.S-trri.anes of 

Board r,f Serond.ary Eduention 
S ..vs.ilambi Sbilsban Prvarak Mandal, Wardha. 

S p-rinieii 'eiil r r Keformators School, Jabi'pur. 

Kii'vis’s .Nr.s .Movlel High School, Nagpur. 

H ‘ds Hich School, Nagpur. 

itep ( - "'ll . m of 

’skri Sf van I diie.atioa Sfjeiets, \mrav,ati. 

‘S'- ;•! hr\ V* 'mU in Last Ik rar Division, Amravati. 

MkDRAS 

^ sV VMC \ CoII-ge of Physic.al I.diicaiion, Said.apct, 

■ i' ! ' ' ' I'--' ' "e- SPG High Seliool. Nandyal. 

“ ' X J ‘ ’ ^''"’■e-pondetit, P S. Seconvlavy Selvsval, 

” ‘ j'' ‘ ' ^'’'''■’■"tnent Higli School, 
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Shri N. K. Aiyangar, Higher Elementary School, Vadavur, Tanjore. 

Shrimati M. Lakshmi Ammal, Madras Seva Sadan, Chetput, Madras. 

Shri D. V. S. S. Apparao, Sydapuram, Ncliore. 

Rev. J. Aranha, Headmaster, St. Joseph’s High School, Kozhikode. 

Shrimati R. Arulappan, Headmistress, Bentinck High School, Vepery, Madras. 

Shri T. V. Arumugam, Headmaster, M.D.T. Hindu College High School, 

Vannarpet, Madras. 

„ B. Arunachalam, Headmaster, Board High School, Singarayakonda, Nellore. _ 

„ M. Arunachalam, Headmaster, P.K.N. High School, Tirumangalam, Madurai. 

„ D. S. Authimoolam, President, District Board, Tirunelyeh. 

,, T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar, M.P., Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, 
Coimbatore. , 

„ C. R. Ayyangar, Periyanaickanpalayam, South Indian Teachers’ Union, 
Triplicane, Madras. 

Kumari Bagyam, Inspectress of Schools, Madurai. 

Shri S. R. Balasubramaniam, Headmaster, S.A. High School, TirukkattupalH, Tanjore. 
Kumari M. Bernadette, Headmistress, St. Ann’s High School, Bheemunipatnam, 
East Godavari District. 

Shri J. P. Bhaskar, Wardlaw High School, Bellary. 

Rev. A. J. Boyd, Principal, Madras Christian College, Tambaram, Madras. 

Kumari K. N. Brockway, Principal, St. Christophers’ Training College, Vepery’, 
Madras. 

Shri V. K. N, Chari, General Secretary, Council of Public Affairs, Madras. 

„ V. T. Charya, T’Nagar, Madras. * 

„ T. Chengalvaroyan, Mayor, Corporation of Madras. 

„ T. V. Chok Kappa Salem College, Salem. 

,, Muthiah Chettiar, Raja of Chettinad, Madras. 

„ P. B. K. Raja Chidambaram, M.L.A., President, District Board, Tiruchirapally. 
Kumari S. Ghinnappa, Principal, Girls’ Christian High School, Tanjore. 

„ M. Cornelius, Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, Coimbatore. 

Shri P. Damodaran, M.P., Coimbatore. 

„ A. Daniel, Headmaster, U.L.C. Mission High School, Bhimavaram. 

Rev. Doraiswami, Headmaster, St. Xavier’s College High School, Palamcottah. 

Shri G. Dastgir, Retired Divisional Inspector of Schools, Kilpauk, Madras. 

Rev. Mother Edtviga, St. Joseph’s Girls’ High School, Guntur. 

Shri S. Kangaraj Elias, Headmaster, Corley High School, Tambaram, Madras. 
Kumari J. F. Forrester, St. Christopher’s Training College, Vepery, Madras. 

Rev. T. R. Foulger, Principal, Meston Training College, Roy'apettah, Madras. 

Shri V. K. P. Goundcr, M.L.A., President, District Board, Coimbatore. 

,, T. Govindarajan, Salem College, Salem. 

”. Hegde, President, South Kanara District Board, Mangalore. 

Shrimati Mona Hensman, M.P.. Chetput, Madras. 

Kumari Hemavati, Headmistress, Chintadripet Girls’ High School, Madras. 

Most Rev. Bishop A. M. Hollb, Madras. 

Shri L. R, Chandrsisekhara Iyer, Headmaster, Thiagaraya Ghetty High School, 
Washermanpct, Madras. 

„ M. R. Iyer, Headmaster, Rajah’s High School, Ramnad. 

„ S. Ramamurthi Iyer, Kumbakonam Educational Society, Kumbakonam. 

„ S. Iyengar, Coimbatore, 

„ K. Kuruvilla Jacob, Headmaster, Madras Christian College High School, 
Madras, 

„ S. B. Joshi, Headmaster, Hindu Theological High School, Madras. 

T, Kailasam, Puthukkottai, Tanjore. 

„ L. H. Kelly, Agi'icultural Extension Adviser, Department of Agriculture, 
Madras. 

„ M. V. N. Kamesivararao, Headmaster, Maharaja’s College School, 
Vizianagaram. 

„ J. G. Koilpillai, Principal, St. Peter’s High School, Tanjore. 

„ N. Krishnamachari, T.T.V. High School, Madras. 

„ G. Krishnamurthi, M.L.C., Madras. 

„ P. H, Krishnamurthi, Headmaster, E.C.M. High School, Hindupur. 

S. Krishnamachari, Arkonam. 

„ P. G. Krishnamurthi, Venapamula, Krishna District. 

,, V. S, Krishna, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, ^Valtair. 

„ Y. Krishnamurthi, Headmaster, Board High School, Tekkali. 

Kumari V. Koman, Principal, Queen Mary’s College, Mylapore, Madra:. 

Shri A. Kuppuswami, Sholinghur, N. Arcot. 

„ M. S. A. Majid, Secretary, New College, Royapettah, Madras. 
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Shri V. L. P. Rao, Secretary, Indian Geographical Society, Univ(ftsity of Madras. 

„ C. V. V. Rao, President, South Indian Hindi Teachers’ Association, Mylapore, 

Madras. . . 

G. V. Subba Rau, President, Andhra Tutorial Teachers Association, Goshiti, 

Vijayawada. 

„ B. A. Reddy, Headmaster, Board High School, Desur, N. Arcot. _ 

G. N. Reddy, President, Secondary Schools Headmasters’ Association, Anantpur 
District. 

„ V. K. Row, Medical Officer, Presidency College, Madras. 

„ M. Rutnaswami, Ex-Vice-Cliancellor, Annamalai University, Madurai. 

,, Rudrappasam, D.E.O., Madurai. 

„ C. D. Samuel, Salem College, Salem. 

Shrimati M. Samuel, Government Girls’ High School, Salem. 


Shri M. Sankarapandiam, M.P., Madras. 

„ M. J. Sargunam, Principal, Union High School, Coimbatore. 

„ N. V. S. Rama Sarma, General Secretary, Municipal High Schook, Eluru. 

„ C. B. Sastri, Masulipatam. 

„ Savarirayan, Principal; American College, Madurai. 

„ M. Seetharamadas, M.L.C., President, District Board, Eluru. 

„ S. Seshagiri, Headmaster, Municipal High School, Ma^airam. 

„ M. C. Seshachalam, Headmaster, Board High School, Chittoor. 

Rev. W. F. Sequeira, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Mangalore. 

Shri P. Sitaram, Headmaster, Madurai. 

„ T. P. Minakshi Srinivasan, Correspondent G. High School, Madras. 

„ M. R. Srinivasan, Headmaster, Madura College High School, Madurai. 

„ N. Srinivasan, Headmsister, City Municipal High School, Coimbatore. 

„ G. Srinivasachari, President, Prosoncial Secondary Grade Teachers’ Union, 


Madras. 

„ C. Subrahmaniam, Minister for Finance, Madras. 

„ D. S. Subramanyam, Andhra Teachers’ Federation, Eluru. 

„ M. V. Subrahmanyam, St. John’s College, Palamcottah. 

„ K. N. Subramaniam, Chittoor. 

„ T. P. Sundaresan, Board High School, Papanasam. 

„ T. N. Sundaram, Headmaster, Madras. 

„ G. Sundaram, N.S.M.V.P.S. High School, Devakottai. 

„ T. Surya Prakasam, Headmaster, Hindu College High School, Guntur. 
Shrimati K. Sundaravadivelu, Hony. Director, Junior Red Cross, Madras State 
Branch. 

Rev. D, Swami, St. Xavier’s College High School, Palamkottah. 

Shri A. N. Tampi, Principal, Alagappa College, Karaikudi, Retired D.P.I., 
Trivandrum. 

,, K. Thiagaraja Chettiar, Madurai. 

„ S. Thiagarajan, Madurai. 

Kumari E. M. Thillaiambalam, Principal, Lady Doak College, Madurai. 

Shri C. T. Thirumalai, Salem College, Salem. 

„ K. M. Unnithan, I.C.S., Secretary to Government, Education Department, 
Madras. 

„ M. Vaidyanathan, Secretary, West Coast Industrialists’ Association, Kozhikode. 
„ P. S. Vaidyanathan, Secretary, Gopalapuram Boys’ High School, Madras. 

„ R. Vaidyanathan, President, Graduate Assistant Teachers’ Association, 
Chintadripet, Madras. 

„ T. P. S. Varadan, Headmaster, Hindu High School, Triplicane, Madras. 

,, K. P. Varid, Headmaster, Malabar Christian College, Kozhikode. 

„ R. Venkataswamy, Chairman, Southern India hlillowners’ Association 
Coimbatore. 


„ K. Venkataratnam, President, District Board, Krishna, Chilakalapudi. 

„ S. Ver^taraman, Secretary, Headmasters’ Association, Coimbatore & 
Nilgiris, Peelamedu. 

„ _ Y. Rama Yogi, Headmaster, Board High School, Puthiir, Chittoor. 

Chairaan & Members of Public Service Commission, Madras, 

Divisional Inspector of Schools, Godavari Division, Waltair. 

,) „ _ Coimbatore Dhision. 

Department of Education, Madras and its Officers. 

General Manager, Southern RaUwa>-s, Madras. 


Headmaster, 

Board High School, Puttur, District ; Chittoor. 
Board High School, Tiru\-arur, District : Tanjorc. 
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Headmaster, 

Board High School, Dharmapuram. 

C.B.M. High School, Visakhapatnam. 

Ganapathy High School, Mangalore. 

Mahcndra High School, Attimalllk. 

Malabar Christian College High School, Kozhikode. 

Municipal High School, Rasipuram. 

Municipal High School, Cannanore. 

National College School, Tcppakulam, Trichy. 

Pittapur Rajah’s Collegiate School, Cocanada. 

Ramaseshier High School, Pattamadai. 

Rajah’s High School, Kollengode. 

R.V.N. Board High School, Ravinuthala, Ongole. 

Sarva Jana High School, Pcclamcdu. 

St. Mary’s High School, Madurai. 

Sir S. A.’s High School, Tirukkattupalli, Tanjore. 

Tliiagaraya Chetty High School, Madras. 

Tilak \’idyalaya High School, Kallidaikurichi, Tirunelveli District. 
T.H. School, Narasapur. 

Zamorin’s College, High School, Kozhikode. 

Hc.admistrcss, 

Hindu Girls’ High School, Tiruvarur, Tanjore District. 

Lady Wellington Training College, Secondary Section, Triplicane, 
Madras. 

Sherman Memorial Girls’ High School, Chittoor. 

St. Ignatius Convent High School, Palamcottah. 

Heads of Institutions for Handicapped, Madras. 

Minister for Education, 

Accommodation S: Control, 

Rural Welfare, and 
Finance. 

Minister for Local Administration. 

Agriculture. 

.Members of 

Executive Committee of Indian Red Cross Society. 

Inter-University Board. 

President, 

Teachen’ .Xssociation, M.adura. 

Andhra Teachers’ Federation. 

.Andhra Headmasters’ Association. 

Graduate .Assistant Tc.achers’ Association, Madras. 

Principal, 

Coiiegrs, Coimijntoie. 

Training Colleges, Madras. 

.\rt Colleges, Madr.as. 

Girls' Christian High School, Tanjore. 

Cos eminent Training College, Mangalore. 

I-a'.srcnce Schwl, Lovcdale, N'ilgiris. 

Pro*, idence Wo.men's College, Kozhikode. 
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Represantatives of 

Girl Guides- Association, Madras. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Coimbatore. 

Krishna Teachers’ Guild, Waltair. 

Local Boards Association, Madras. 

Madras Aided Secondary School Managers’ Association, Madras. 
Madras Teachers’ Guild. 

Madras Headmasters’ Conference. 

Madurai Mills, Madurai. 

Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras. 

South Indian Catholic Educational Council, Madras. 

South Indian Muslim Educational Council, Madras. 

Southern Indian Millowners’ Association, Coimbatore. 

South Indian Teachers’ Union, Madras. 

South Indian Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Messrs. T. V. Sundaram Iyengar & Sons, Ltd., Madurai. 

Teachers’ Association, Madurai. 

Tamil Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

University of Madras. 

Visakhapatnam District Teachers’ Guild, Waltair. 

Secretary, 

Indian Rationalists’ Association, Madras. 

Madras Aided Secondary School Managements’ Association, Madras. 
Society of Geographers, Madras. 

Staff of St. Joseph’s Training College for Women, Guntur. 

MYSORE 

Shri K. S. Acharlu, Superintendent, Teacher Training Centre, Vidyanagar, Bangalore. 
Kumari Albuqurque, Bangalore. 

Shri R. A. B. Anderson, Baldwin Boys’ High School, Bangalore. 

Rev. Pat. H. Aranjo, Principal, St. Germain High School, Cleveland Town, Bangalore. 
Sister M. Antoinette, Principal, Mount Carmel College, Bangalore. 

Shri B. V. Banumiah, Principal, D. Bannumiah College of Commerce, Mysore. 
Shrimati Rahamathunnisa Begum, Headmistress, Maharani’s High School, Mysore. 
Shri N. Bhadriah, General Secretaiy, Mysore State Adult Education Council, Mysore. 
Rev. C. A. Browne, St. Mary’s Orphanage, Bangalore. 

Shri D. H. Ghandrasekhariah, Ex-Minister for Education, Basavangudi, Bangalore. 

„ C. A. Char, Secretary, Pandits Association of Education Department of Mysore 
State. 

Shrimati Kamala Dasappa, Bangalore. 

Shri T. Gangadhara, Inspector of Commercial Schools, Bangalore. 

„ J. G. Ghanekar, Marimallappa’s High School, Mysore. 

„ D. B. Gordon, Retired Registrar, Mysore University, Mysore. 

Shrimati Govindaswami, Bangalore. 

Shri A. C. Deva Gowda, Principal, Teachers’ College, Mysore. 

,, K. Guru Dutt, Retired Director of Public Instruction, Bangalore. 

„ D, Gurumurti, Basavangudi, Bangalore. 

Kumari M. E. Hardy, Principal, Bbhop Cotton Girls’ School, Bangalore. 

Shrimati Indiramma, Bangalore. 

Shri M. A. Narayana Iyengar, Retired Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
Bangalore. 

„ T. S. Rajagopala Iyengar, Mysore. 

„ G. S. Sampath Iyengar, Gorur, Hassan District. 

„ A. R. Sampatu Iyengar, Maharani’s High School, Mysore. 

„ M. A. Srinivasa Iyengar, Headmaster, Achar>’a High School, Goribidnur, 
Mysore. 

„ M. Venkatesa Iyengar, Retired Excise Commissioner, Bangalore. 

„ P. A. Jai Chaind, Headmaster, Corporation High School, Bangalore. 

„ N. K. John. Bangalore. 

„ K. A. Kalappaji, Headmaster, Government High School, Chckmagalur, 
Mysore. 

„ S. Kariyappa, Rural Education Society-, Kanakapura District, Bangalore. 

„ L. K. Kotar, Bangalore. 

„ B. Kuppuswamy, Professor of Psychology, M\-sore Universitv, Ms-sorc 
„ J. B. Mallaradhya, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore. ' 

., B. L. Manjunath, Vice-Chancellor, Mpore Universiu-, Mysore. 

„ T. Madiah Gowda, M.P., President, Mysore State Adult Education Council 
M'j’sore. ’ 
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Shri T. Singaravclu Mudaliar, Er. Vicc-Ch.inccllor, Mysore Univcnity, Bangalore. 
„ K. Kuppiswami Xaidu, President, Chamlter of Commerce, Bang.alorc. 

„ S. Narasimhan, Headmaster, R.BA.X.M.’s High Sciiool, Bangalore. 
Shrimali Xagendra, Bangalore. 

Rev. Fr. W. Picardo, Principal, St. Joseph’s Indi.an High ScIiool, Bangalore. 

Shri K. Puttaswamy, .Advocate, Mysore. 

„ C. V. Raman, PLam.an Institute of Phy*ics, Bangalore. 

„ M. .-Vnantha Ram Rao, Headmaster, Govt. High School, Shimoga. 

,, K. Kodanda Rao, Servants of India Society, Bangalore. 

,, K. Sampathgiri Rao, Principal, Xational College, Bangalore. 

Shrimati L. Sethagiri Rao, Bangalore. 

Shri M. R. Sripathi Rao, General Secretary, Bangalore Teachers’ ,(\srociation, 
Mallcssvaram. 

,, Mahabala Rao. Mj'sore State Education I..caguc, Bangalore. 

„ A. G. Ramachandra Rao, Minister for Education, Mssore. 

„ C. Rangachar, Registrar, Mysore University, Mssorc. 

„ H. Rangachar. Bangalore. 

„ M. Govinda Reddy, Chitaldroog, Mssore. 

„ M. P. L. Shastrj', Headmaster, Gandhi Xagar High School. 

„ L. Sabaiya, Principal, First Grade College, Mysore. 

Shrimati Sardamma. Bangalore. 

Shri M. Siddalingiah, Retd. Principal, Teachers’ College, Ms-sore. 

„ G. P. Siva Ram, Secretary, Secondary Education Board, Bangalore. 

„ Sis-aramaiya, Superintendent, School for Deaf &. Blind Bosts, Ms-sore, 

„ D. Sis-aramaiah, Principal, Govt. Training College, Mysore. 

„ D. Xarsimha Shastr^-, Shri Girs-ana \^ds-apitham, Bangalore. 

„ K. Srinivasan, St. Joseph’s Indian High .School, Bangalore. 

H. V. Srirangaraj, Headmaster, Govt. Bos-s’ High School. 

Shrimati Sunandamma, Bharat Seva Dal, Mysore. 

„ Sis-akumara Sss-amigalu, Sri Siddaganga Mutt. Tumkur District. 

„ T. Vasudes-aiya, Inspector of Schools, Bangalore. 

,, Vasudes-amurthy, Bangalore. 

„ D. S. \’’enkanna, Superintendent, Sri Jaya Chamarajendra Occupational 
Institute, Bangalore. 

,, D. \Tsss-esss-araiya, Headmaster, Gos-t. High School for Bo>-s, Mallesss-aram, 
Bangalore. 

Vijayambal, Bangalore. 

H.H. the hlaharaja Shri Jas-a Chammaraja AVadiyar, Mysore. 

Shri J. D. ^VU^red, Headmaster, Methodist Mission Secondary- School, Bangalore. 
K.umari M'eston, Principal, Baldw-in’s Girls’ High School, Bangalore. 

Director of .Agriculture, hI>-sore. 

Director of Industries, Bangalore. 

Headmasters of 

Govt. High School. De\-angcre. 

Xational High School, Basav-angudi, Bangalore. 

Headmistresses of 

St. Theresa’s Girls’ High School, Bangalore. 

Shrimati Kamalabai Girls’ High School, Bangalore. 

St. Euphrasia’s Girls’ High School, Good S’nephred Convent, Bangalore. 
Sacred Heart Girls’ High School, Bangalore. 

Ofneers of the Department of Education, Bangalore. 

President, M^-sore State IVomen’s Conference, Basavangudi, Bangalore. 

Principals of St. PhUomena’s College, Mysore. 

St. Aloysins High School, Bangalore. 

Representatives of Mahila Samaj, Bangalore. 

Headmasters of Schools, Bangalore. 

Teachers’ Organisation, Bangalore. 

Secretary to the Govt, of Alssore, Education Department. 

Secretary, Mj-sore State Education League, Bangalore. 

Staff of tiie Central College, Bangalore and the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
ORISSA 

^ Acharya, Ex-A'ice-ChanceUor, Utkal University. 

Sr'TPjri Malati Choudhury, Cuttack. ' 

^aba Krushna Choudhury, Chief Minister, Cuttack. 

II £>. is. Chowdhury, Cuttadt. 
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PUNJAB 

Shri Balraj, Prcsiclonl, D.A.V. ColIci;f Ar.aria(;rincnt Cf)nitiii(lrc, Julliindur, 

Kumari P. K. Bankrr, Inspectress of Industrial .Schools for Girls, Simla. 

Kumari V'. G. Bhan, Deputy Chairnian, Legislative Council, Simla. 

Shri Suraj Bhan, Principal, D.A.V. CoIIc[;c, Jullundur. 

„ J. G. Banati, Hcadm.astcr, M.B. High School, Amrils.ar. 

„ F. S. Dean, Retired P. F. S., Atnhala. 

„ C. L. FIctclicr, Commissioner, Jullundur. 

„ A. E. Harper, Training School for Village Teachers, Moga. 

Shrimati A. E. Harper, Training School for Village Teachers, Aloga. 

Shrimati S. Y. Harvey, Principal, Women’s Training College, .Simla. 

Shri A. C. Joshi, Principal, Government Training College, jullundur. 

,, C. L. Kapoor, Director of Public Instruction, Simla. 

„ G. D. Khanna, Head of the Department of English, Government College, 
Ludhiana. 

„ Jagan Nath, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Jullundur. 

„ Chand Narain Raina, Deputy Commissioner, Jullundur. 

„ Dev Raj, Secretary, Headm.astcrs’ .(\ssociation, Amritsar. 

,, Hem Raj, M.P., Kangra. 

„ S. K. Roy, Training School for Village Teachers, Moga. 

„ R. N. Sahai, Headmaster, D.B. High School, Atari. 

„ Ramlal Sapra, D.A.V. College Managing Committee, Jullundur. 

,, Bhagat Singh, Hcadm.astcr, Khalsa Collegiate School, Amritsar. 

,, Bhupal Singh, Registrar, Pubjab Unh-ersity, Simla. 

„ G. C. Singh, Inspector of Schools, Jullundur. 

„ Trilochan Singh, Principal, Government College, Ludhiana. 

„ N. Singh Talib, Principal, Khalsa College, Jullundur. 

Kumari J. F. IVylic, Principal, Auckland House, .Simla, 

Department of Public Instruction Officers 
Director of Industries. 

Executive Officer, Amritsar Municipality. 

Inspector of Schools, Bhatinda Division, Sangrur. 

Headmaster, Government High School, Amritsar. 

Headmasters of 

Ale.xandra Girls’ High School, Amritsar. 

Government Girls’ High School, Jullundur. 

Principals of 

Arts Colleges, Simla. 

Science Colleges, Simla. 

Representatives of 

District Headmasters’ Association, Jullundur. 

Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

Hindu Sabha College, Amritsar. 

Staff of Government Training College, Jullundur. 

RAJASTHAN 

Shri K. -P. Bhargava, Jaipur. 

Shrimati S. Bhartiya, Representing the Teachers’ Association, Jaipur. 

Shri K. L. Bordia, Vidyabhavan, Udaipur. 

„ S. C. Desai, Director of Agriculture, Jaipur. 

,, M. G. Dravid, Headmaster, Agarrval High School, Jaipur. 

„ J. W. Drummond, Chairman, Rajputana Mission Council of C.S., Nasirabad. 
Kumari Irene Glass, Secretary, Rajputana Mission Council of C.S., Nasirabad. 

Shri M. N. Godbole, Director of Industries, Rajasthan. 

,, R. S. Gupta, Government Inter College, Banswara. 

„ P. C. .Jain, Representing the Teachers’ Association, Jaipur. 

„ S. S. Jain, K.D. Jain High School, Kishengarh. 

Kumari A. Karkare, Headmistress, Maharani Girls’ High School, Jaipur. 

Shri K. N. Kini, Adviser, Gandhi Rural University, Sardarshahr. 

„ R. V. Kumbhare, Assistant Director of Education, Jaipur. 

„ V. Lakminarayanan, Principal, Birla College of Engineering., Pilani. 

,, L. G. Lutter, Principal, Maharani Gayatri Devi Girls’ Public School, Jaipur. 

„ G. S. Mahajani, Vice-Chancellor, University of Rajputana, Jaipur. 

Rev. E. F. Mann, Principal, St. Xavier’s High School, Jaipur. 

Shri P. N. Mathur, Ex-Minister for Education and Education Secretary, Banasthali 
Vidyapith, Jaipur. 
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Shri L. Anantaltrishna Iyer, Retd. Inspector ofScliools, Natjarcoil. 

„ C. A. Vaidyanatha Iyer, Headmaster, High Scliool, Cbittur. 

,, T. S. Krishna Iyer, Retd. Headmaster, Trivandrum. 

„ J. M. John, Prc.sidcnt, Departmental Teachers’ Association, Trivandrum. 

„ T. Jayaram, English High .School, Munnar. 

Rt. Rev.'Uishop C. K. Jacob, Kottayam. 

Shri V. I. Joseph, General Secretary, All Tr.avancore Private Secondary 
School Teachers’ Association, Kottayam. 

„ A. J. John, Chief Minister and Minister for Education, Trivandrum. 

„ E. Kuricn, Headmaster, Government Middle .School, Sasihmkotta. 

Rev. Father Paul Kunnunkal, Headmaster, Leo High School, Allcppcy. 

Shri K. J. Kurup, General Secretary, I.C. Primary Teachers' Association. 
Trivandrum. 

„ C. O. Karunakaran, Special Officer, Medical College, Trivandrum. 

,, K. K. Kuruvilla, Thiruvalla, Trivandrum. 

,, M. Kesavan, Es-Ghief Minister, Trivandrum. 

„ C. Kesavan, M.L.A., Petla. 

,, K. Govinda Kaitha, Retd. Superintendent of Survey, F-makuIam. 

„ A. A. D. Luiz, M.L.A., Ernakulam. 

,, K. R. Menon, Retired Inspector of Schools, Ernakulam. 

„ K. A. Raghava Menon, Inspector of Schools, Trichur. 

„ P. Kuttikrishna Menon, Organising Commissioner, Bharat Scouts and 
Guides, Trivandrum. 

„ K. ,1. Leenose, Headmaster, Model School, Trivandrum. 

Shrimati V. Menon, Retd. Hc.admistress, Ernakulam. 

Shri V. Sundararaja Naidu, D.P.I., Trivandrum. 

„ V. Narayanan, Headmaster, S.S.P.B. High School, Kodakkavur. 

„ V. P. Damodaran Nayar, Cambridge College, Kaithamukku. 

„ V. Madhavan Nair, Headmaster, N.S.S. High School, Penmnai. 

„ Pratapehandran Nair, Officer Commanding 1st, Travancorc Battalion, N.C.C. 
„ P. S. Nambiar, Shri Kerala Verma College, Trichur. 

„ P. K. Namboodiripad, Inspector of Schools, Muvattupuahe, Trivandrum. 

„ Lucose Ottathayil, Law College, Ernakulam. 

„ Venkulam Parameshwaran, President, All-Travancore P.B.B.D., Sangathanam. 
„ K. M. Padmanabha Pillai, Trivandrum. 

„ M. K. Govinda Pillai, Retd. Engineer, Trivandrum. 

„ B. K. Pillai, Headmaster, S.M.V. School, Trivandrum. 

,, M. P. Parameshwaran Potti, Shivagiri High School, \'arkala. 

„ Sivaram Panicker. Trivandrum. 

,, P. N. Panicker, Secretary, All-Travancore Gradhashala Sangham, Trivandrum. 
„ P. K. Pillai, Headmaster, Model School, Trivandrum. 

„ K. Pillai, Assistant Secretary, Education Department, Trivandrum. 

„ P. T. K. Narayana Pillai, Advocate, Trivandrum. 

,, P. A. T. Pillai, M.L.A., Trivandrum. 

„ P. S. Nataraja Pillai, M.L.A., Trivandrum. 

,, A. S. Pillai, Vazhuthakad, Trivandrum. 

„ K. M. Padmanabha Pillai, Member of the Board of Education, T. C. State. 

,, N. Damodharan Pillai, Secretary, Departmental Teachers’ Association, 
Trivandrum. 

„ M. K. Raman, Inspector of Schools, Tiruvalla. 

,, M. V. Kesava Rao, Principal, College of Engineering, Trivandrum. 

„ V. Ramanathan, Principal, S.D. College, Alleppey. 

,, P. J. Thomas, Formerly Economic Adviser, Government of India, Ernakulam. 
,, R. V. Thampuran, Inspector of Schools, Ernakulam. 

,, C. S. Venkateswaran, Dean, Faculty of Science, Travancore University. 
Trivandrum. 

,, Ale-xander Vakayil, Headmaster, St. Peter’s High School, Kumbhalanghy, 
Cochin. 

„ V. C. Varugese, General Secretary, A.T.P.B.B.D., Sangatham, Trivandrum. 

„ T. Paul Verghese, Principal, Training College, Trichur. 

Shrimati A. I. Verghese Ley, Headmistress, Girls’ High School, Tiruvalla. 

Shrimati .Annamma Verkey, Professor of Mathematics, Travancore University, Tri- 
v.andrum. 

Rev. Fr. ^Villiam, Principal, St. Berchman’s College, Changanacherry. 

Director of Agriculture, Trivandrum. 

Director of Industries, Trivandrum. 

Pro-Vice-Chancellor, University of Travancore. 
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Principal, 

Maharaja’s College, Emakwlam. 

St. Terresa’s College, Emaknlam. 

Training College, Emaknlam. 

Training College, Trivandrum. 

Engineering College, Trivandrum. 

Rledical College, Trivandrum. 

University College, Trivandrum. 

Mahatma Gandhi College, Trivandrum. 

Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. 

Institute of Textile Technology, Trivandrum. 

Intermediate College, Trivandrum. 

St. Albert’s College, Emaknlam. 

S.H. College, Emakulam. 

Sacred Heart’s College, Thcvara. 

Representative, 

Travancore-Cochin Teachers’ Association, Emakulam. 

Graduate Teachers’ Association, Trivandmm. 

The Managers of Schools, Trivandrum. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Trivandrum. 

The Akila Kerala Sanskrit Parishad, Emakulam. 

Departmental Graduate Teachers’ Association, Haripad. 

All-Travancore Private Secretary School Teachers’ Association, Palai. 
Secondary Teachers’ Association, Trichur. 

Cochin Teachers’ Association, Trichur. 

Cochin Under-Graduate Teachers’ Association, Trichur. 

Cochin Aided Primary Teachers’ Association, Trichur. 

School Teacher, Kottayam. 

All-Travancore Private Secondary School Teachers’ Association, Kottayam, 

Secretary, 

Department of Education, Trivandrum. 

Trivandrum Council of Women, Keshav Bhagh, Trivandrum. 

The Travancore Chamber of Commerce, Trivandrum. 

President, The Alleppey Chamber of Commerce, Travancore. 

Headmaster, 

St. George’s Training College, Vaahakulam. 

St. Thomas College High School, Trichur. 

High School, Quilon, Travancore-Cochin. 

M. H. School, Cuddapah. 

High School, Vadayar. 

S. D.V. High School, .Alleppey. 

St. Albert’s High School, Emakulam. 

T. D. High School, Cocliin. 

H.E.H.M.M. High School, Mattancherry. 

N. S.S. High School, Penitmai. 

St. Berchman’s High School, Changanacherry. 

Balikamandahom High School. Thiruvella. 

Scott Christian High School, Nagercoil. 

Vadcsseny S.M.R.V. High School, Nagercoil. 

Headmistress, Cotton Hill Girk’ High Sdiool, Trivandmm. 

Girl’s High Scliool, Thimvella. 

TRIPURA 

Shri Ashutosh Battacharjee, Headmaster, Kamalapur H.E. School, Tripura. 

„ Dhrubadas Bhattacharjee, Headmaster, Prachya Bharti, Agartala. 

„ R. N. Roy Choudhur>', Headmaster, Pragati Vidya Bhavan, Agartala, 

„ S. Sen Gupta, Headmaster, Khosvai Government High School, Khowai. 
Headmaster, Netaji Subash Vidyaniketan, Agartala. 

. Headmistress, M.T. Girls’ High School, Agartala. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

Shri S.C, Agarwala, Principal, A^nvala Vidyalaya Inter College, Lucknow. 

,, Mohamed AhsanuUah, President, U.P. Assistant Teachers’ Association, 
.Allahabad. 

” Member, Secondary Education Review Committee, U.P. 

„ u. A. Asrani, Hindu University, Banaras. 

>1 V. G. Asthana, Mirzapur. 

„ B, L. Atrcya, Hindu University, Banaras. 
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Shri A, C. Bancrji, Vicc-ClianccIIor, Allahabad Univcrsily. 

„ C. L. Bhatia, Director, Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad. 

„ L. M. Bhatia, Director of Cottage Industries, Lucknow. 

„ R. L. Bhatia, Hindu Inter College, Bijnore. 

„ K. P. Bhatnagar, D.A.V. College, Kanpur, , , , , 

„ D. R. Bhattacharya, Ex-Vicc-Chanccllor, Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

„ Kishan Chand, Additional Secretary, Education Department, Lucknow. 

„ Krishan Chandra, M.P., Brindaban, 

„ A. C. Chatterji. 

„ Bhagwan Dass, Banaras. 

,, A. N. Das, Director, Health Sers’ices, Lucknow. 

„ Madhusudan Das, Secretary, Foundation Committee, Gorakhpur University, 
Gorakhpur. 

,, Baba Raghava Dass, Banaras. 

„ H. A. N. David, Principal, St. John’s Higher Secondary School, Agra. 

„ S. C. Deb, Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

Acharya Narendra Deva, Vice-Chancellor, Hindu University, Banaras. 

Shri D. R, Dhingra, Principal, H. B. Technological Institute, Kanpur. 

„ Sharda Prasad Dubey, General Secretary, Educational Officers’ Association, 
Allahabad. 

„ B. Ghosh, Government Central Pedagogical Institute, Allahabad. 

„ S, K. Ghosh, Retd. Director of Education, Allahabad. 

Kumari S. Gorawala, Lucknosv. 

Shri Girja Shankar Gaur, Secondary Teachers’ Association, Banaras. 

„ N. D. Gotho, Secretary, U.P. Educational Services Association, Allahabad. 

„ Misri Lai Gupta, Dayalbagh, Agra. 

,, J. P. Gupta, Principal, M.D. Jain Inter College, Agra. 

„ Jey Dev Gupta, Amrita Baz.ar Patrika, Kanpur, President, Kanpur ^^^orking 
Journalists’ Union, Kanpur. 

„ Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Ex-Vice-Chanccllor, Allahabad University, Banaras. 

„ B. S. Haikerwal, Secretaiy', Allahabad University Enquiry Committee, 
Allahabad. 

,, M. N. Hussain, Deputy Director of Education, Banaras. 

„ Zakir Husain, Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh University, Aligarh. 

„ B. N. Jha, Director of Education, Lucknow. 

,, S. N. Jha, Lucknotv, Visluva Vidyalaya, Lucknow. 

,, Kalidas Kapoor, Lucknow. 

,, B. N. Kar, Principal, Anglo-Ecngali College, Allahabad. 

„ R. L. Kaura, Director, Animal Husbandry, Lucknow. 

„ H. L. Khanna, Kanpur. 

,, Hira Lai Khanna, Banaras. 

„ S. K. Kulshreshtha, Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad. 

„ R. N. Lahiri, Constructive Training College, Lucknow. 

„ S. B. Lall, Deputy Director of Education, Allahabad. 

„ A. S. Lali, Asst. Director of Vocational Training, Lucknow. 

„ P. N. Mathur, Director of Physical Education, Lucknow. 

„ R. D. Misra, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

„ Madan Mohan, Principal, Meerut College, Meerut. 

„ Ram Narain Misra, Retd. P.E.S., Banaras. 

,, R. S. Misra, Director of Military Education, Lucknorv. 

„ S, G. Mukerji, Principal, V. Hindu Intermediate College, Lucknow. 

„ A. C. Mukherji, Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

„ L. Mukerji, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

„ P. .S. Naidu, Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

H. E. Shri K. M. Munshi, Governor ofU.P., Lucknow. 

Shri A. R. Parchure, Lucknow. 

Kumari C. Phillips, Lucknow. 

Kumari C. R. Pooviah, Principal, Crosthwaite Girls’ College, Allahabad. 

Shri Har Prasad, Principal, D.S.H. Secondary School, Aligarh. 

^ „ Habib-ur-Rehman, Principal, Teachers’ Training College, Aligarh. 

Kumari Bina Roy, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

Kumari K. Sabarwal, Principal, Mahila Vidyalaya, Lucknow. 

Shri A. K. Sanyal, Retd. Deputy Director of Education, Allahabad. 

„ Ram Saran, M.P., Moradabad. 

„ Shri Har Prasad Saksena, M.P., Lucknou'. 

„ K. M. Shah, M.P., Uttar Kashi Dist., Garhwal. 

” ^'[‘^sident, U.P. Secondary Education Association. 

„ Achal Singh, M.P., Agra. 
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Shri B. P. Singh, Member, Sarvodaya Samaj, Pilibhit. 

R. K. Singh, Principal, Balwant Rajput College, Agra. 

Shrimati S. Singha, Principal, Japt Taran Girls’ Inter College, Allahabad. 
Shri S. B. Singh, Director of Agriculture, Lucknow. 

„ M. Hafiz Syed, University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

Thakore Hargovind Singh, Minister of Education, Lucknow. 

Shri H. L. Tandon, Principal, G.N.K. College, Kanpur. 

Rev. S. Tully, Agra University, Agra. 

Shri S. M. Tonki, M.U. High School, Aligarh. 

„ R. S. Tripathi, Hindu University, Banaras. 

„ M. S. Wadalia, Headquarters, National Defence Academy, Dehra Dun. 
„ J. N. Wanchoo, Joint Services Wing, Dehra Dun. 


Heads of 

Technical Institutions and High Schools, Lucknow. 
Educational Institutions, Allahabad. 

Educational Institutions, Banaras. 


Members of 

Faculty of Teachers’ Training Section. 
Balwant Rajput College, Agra. 

Officers of the Education Department. 


Principals of 

I.T. College, Lucknow. 

Christian College, Lucknow, (including College of Physical Education) 
Champa Aganval Inter College, Mathura. - 
Degree Colleges, Lucknow. 

Mahila Vidyalaya, Lucknow. 

Principals of 

Teacher Training Colleges, Lucknow. 

La Martinieve College, Lucknow. 

Representatives of 

Allahabad University. 

Aligarh University. 

Banaras Hindu University. 

Lucknow University. 

Teachers’ Organizations, Lucknow. 

Teachers’ Organizations, Allahabad. 


VINDHYA PRADESH 

Shri J. K. Das Gupta, Principal, Durbar College, Re\va, 

,, A. P. Mathur, Director of Education, Rewa. 

„ A. Mishra, Principal, Maharaja College, Chhatavpur. 

„ Arjun Singh, Secretary, Ujjain Anathalaya, Rewa, 

„ S. S. Vaidya, Headmaster, V.H. School, Satna. 

WEST BENGAL 

Shri P.G. Bagchi, Principal, Vaidya Bhavan, Viswa Bharati University, 
Santiniketan. 

„ J. N. Banerjee, Headmaster, Kidderpore Academy, Calcutta. 

„ M. K. Banerjee, Asst. Secretary, All-India Federation of Educational 
Associations, Calcutta. 

„ P. N. Banerjee, Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, 

„ S. N. Banerjee, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University. 

^ „ K. C. Basu, Secretary, Central Collegiate School, Calcutta. 

Kumari M. Bose, Chief Inspectress for IVomen’s Education, Calcutta. 

Shri K. Bose, Headmaster, City College School, Calcutta. 

„ P. L. Bose, Minister for Education, Calcutta. 

Mother M.J. Antonia Burke, Loreto Convent, Darjeeling. 

Shri Srutinatli Chakravart^-', Tambik, Midnapore. 

Shrimati Renu Chakravartv', M.P.. Calcutta. 

Shri B. C. Chattcrjcc, Member, All-Bengal Teachers’ Association, Calcutta. 

„ H. P. Chatterjee, Assistant Master, Hindu School, Calcutta, 

„ P. C. Chatterjee, Calcutta. 

Rev. S. K. Chatterjee, Formerly Principal, Bishnupur Siksha Sangha. 

Shri K.P. Chaudhuiy-, Vinay Bhavan, Viswa Bharati, Santiniketan. 

Shrimati Sita Chaudhury, C^cutta. 

Rai Harendra Nath Chowdhur)-, Ex-Minister of Education. 
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Shrimati Indira Devi Chaudhurani, Santinikctan, 

Shri A. K. Chanda, President, Board of Secondary Education, Calcutta. 

„ K. Datkeolyar, Barakar. 

,, P, C. Dass, Chief Inspector, Secondary Education, Calcutta. 

„ S. N. Dutt, Calcutta. 

., R. G. P. S. Fairbairn, Principal, Bengal Engineering College, Howrah. 

„ S. P. Ganguly, Hony, Secretary, Committee for Moral and Spiritual 
Instruction in Schools, Mahish Rishra, Hoogly. 

„ Jagdindranath Ghosh, Vice-President, All-Bengal Teachers’ Association, 
Calcutta. 

„ K. D. Ghosh, Principal, David Hare Training College, Calcutta. 

„ H. D. Goswami, Retd. Headmaster, E.I. Rly. School, Asansol. 

„ P. N. Sen Gupta, Registrar, Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 

„ V. P. Johari, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 

,, R. G. Majumdar, Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University, Calcutta. 

„ S. C. Mitra, Professor of Psychology, Calcutta University. 

H. E. Shri H. C. Mukherjee, Governor, West Bengal. 

Shri D. M. Mukherjee, Hony. Secretary, West Bengal Headmasters’ Association, 
Calcutta. 

„ P. K. Pramanik, Editor, “Sikshabrati”, Calcutta. 

Swami Punyananda, Ramakrishna Mission Boys’ Home, Rahana, 24 Pargnnas. 

Shri S.P. Roy, All-Bengal Teachers’ Association, Calcutta. 

„ P. Roy, Director of Public Instruction, Calcutta. 

„ Dilipkumar Roy Choudhuri, Educational Secretary, All-India Students 
Congress, Calcutta. , 

Shri A.C. Sen, Chief Inspector, Technical Education, West Bengal. 

„ D. M. Sen, Secretary, Education Department. 

„ N.K. Sen, Registrar, Viswa Bharati University, Santiniketan. 

„ P. R. Sen, Calcutta, 

„ T. Sen, Principal, College of Engineering & Technology, Jadavpur, 

Calcutta. 

„ J. C. Sen Gupta, Principal, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

„ Satyendra N. Sinha, President, TISCO Teachers’ Association, Jamshedpur. 

„ B. V. Staynor, Inspector of Anglo-Indian Schools, Calcutta. 

„ Rathindranath Tagore, Vice-Chancellor, Vishwa Bharati. 

,, A. C. Ukil, Member, Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal, Calcutta. 
Director of Agriculture, Calcutta. 

Director of Industries, Calcutta. 

Rector, St. Xavier’s School Department, Calcutta. 

Representatives of 

All-Bengal Teachers’ Association, Calcutta. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

Board of Secondary Education, Calcutta. 

Calcutta University. 

Headmasters’ Association. 

National Council of Education, Bengal. 

Vishwa Bharati. 

Women’s Organisation, Calcutta. 
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Enbolmbnt in diffebenx stages or education, 1950-51 


No. of Students in 


State 

Pre- 

Primary 

Middle 

High 

Inter- 


Primary 

Stage 

Stage 

Stage 

mediate 

(1) 

Stage 

(2) 

1 (3) 

1 (4) 

1 (5) 

1 (6). 


Assam 

130 

6,70,698 

1,07,337 

43,407 

5,293 

West Bengal 

1,673 

15,25,518 

2,01,556 

2,22,536 

30,797 

Bihar 


14,64,586 

2,23,107 

1,05,255 

12,442 

Bombay 

9,925 

29,23,766 

6,53,525 

2,72,788 

27,041 

Madhya Pradesh 

204 

7,72,703 

1,46,430 

41,556 

4,461 

Madras 

1,446 

38,76,352 

6,23,617 

2,27,562 

27,462 

Orissa 

— 

4,85,631 

31,074 

24,870 

3,844 

Punjab 

30 

5,66,373 

2,00,962 

50,005 

14,095 

Uttar Pradesh 

4,284 

28,18,447 

5,02,059 

1,32,394 

48,887 

Hyderabad 

366 

5,90,948 

71,398 

29,350 

4,35t 

Jammu & Ka.shmir 

* 

* 

♦ 

* 

♦ 

Madhya Bharat 

693 

1,98,734 

80,313 

23,184 

4,113 

Mysore 

3,895 

6,08,655 

1,75,429 

54,368 

9,971 

Pepsu** 

3 

91,600 

45,009 

12,412 

2,181 

Rajasthant 

119 

2,10,293 

98,456 

17,233 

5,872 

Saurash<ra 

1,690 

1,95,327 

47,605 

26,377 

1,167 

Travaneore-Cochin* * 

830 

11,76,754 

2,07,894 

1,08,803 

13,589 

Ajmer 

* 

* 

* 

* 


A. &. N. Islands 

29 

1,042 

654 

47 

— 

Bhopal 

30 

14,719 

2,929 

565 

167 

Bilaspur 

— 

4,080 

452 

374 

. — 

Coorg 

74 

17,887 

4,188 

1,565 

177 

Delhi 

1,846 

1,12,040 

41,234 

15,3I0t 

1,196 

Himachal Pradesh 

— 

26,027 

7,355 

1,051 

125 

Kutch 

75 

16,649 

4,311 

906 

— 

Manipur 

— 

33,288 

3,850 

3,400 

165 

Tripura 

— ■ 

22.551 

4,359 

4,162 

606 

Vindhya Pradesh 

206 

90,432 

10,528 

1,555 

360 

Total 

27,548 

1,85,15,100 

34,95,631 

14,21,035 

2,18,446 


♦ Figures are not available. 


** Includes students reading in unrecognised schools, 
t Figures relate to 1949-50. 

t Includes students reading in Preparatory Class of Colleges and Class XI 
of ihc Higher Secondary Schools. 
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Expendittjke on Secondary* Schools, 1950-51 



Expenditure from 

State 

Govern- 

Local 

Fees 

Other 

Total 


ment 



Sources 



Funds 

Funds j 




(1) ' 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Assam 

32,59,476 

5,13,347 

30,05,435 

8,06,448 

75,84,706 

West Bengal 

69,79,974 

4,82,481 ■ 

2,18,65,009 

41,60,130 

3,34,87,594 

Bihar 

57,80,075 

43,94,990 

99,87,417 

21,58,988 

2,23,21,470 

Bombay 

1,63,60,281 

2,76,738 

2,41,78,337 

53,13,601 

4,61,28,957 

Madhya Pradesh 

59,28,827 

15,84,221 

43,19,445 

10,62,575 

1,28,95,068 

Madras 

1,24,72,203 

41,36,305 

2,18,35,569 

32,67,364 

4,17,11,441 

Orissa 

25,52,657 

2,77,358 

19,27,907 

5,80,345 

53,38,267 

Punjab 

' 72,64,004 

21,47,444 

80,21,386 

18,67,990 

1,93,00,824 

Uttar Pradesh 

43,79,095 

24,61,594 

51,71,927 

13,37,284 

1,33,49,900 

Hyderabad 

80,56,863 

— 

11,04,102 

6,49,291 

98,10,256 

Jammu & Kashmir 

13,34,684 

— 

. — 

— 

13,34,684 

Madhya Bharat 

42,49,231 

1,060 

2,82,879 

3,07,064 

48,40,234 

Mysore 

46,84,094 

4,25,918 

17,63,090 

4,82,068 

73,55,170 

Pepsu 

25,15,795 

— 

8,64,677 

2,62,298 

36,42,770 

Rajasthant 

40,60,776 

— 

— 

17,95,942 

58,56,718 

Saurashtra 

25,51,035 

— 

5,29,011 

2,88,055 

32,68,101 

Travancore-Cochin 

56,52,414 

— 

45,50,391 

7,91,094 

1,09,93,899 

Ajmer 

13,57,526 

5,955 

2,87,277 

74,704 

17,25,462 

A. & N. Islands 

70,778 

. — 

5,298 

— 

76,076 

Bhopal 

4,56,312 

— 

25,795 


4,82,107 

Bilaspur 

71,542 

— 

1,710 


73,252 

Coorg 

4,35,994 

27,403 

1,85,753 

27,264 

6,76,414 

Delhi 

16,14,350 

3,08,991 

10,53,788 

3,28,598 

33,05,727 

Himachal Pradesh 

10,99,090 

6,639 

77,187 

11,147 

11,94,063 

Kutch 

1,25,878 

— 

41,564 

47,236 

2,14,678 

Manipur 

81,344 

— 

2,51,905 

2,95,597 

6,28,846 

Tripura 

3,32,422 

— 

83,360 

38,930 

4,54,712 

Vindhya Pradesh 

11,26,380 

■ — 

2,343 

11,934 

11,40,657 

Total 

10,47,53,100 

1,70,50,444 

11,14,22,562 

2,59,65,947 

25,91,92,053 


* Includes High, Senior Basic & Middle Schools. 
J Figures relate to 1949-50. 
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Total Direct Expenditure on Schools for General Education 
& Intermediate Colleges, 1950-5! 


State 

Primary 

Schools 

[ Middle 
! Schools 

1 

High 
! Schools 

i 

Higher 
Secondary | 
Schools 

Inter- 

mediate 

Colleges 

(1) 

1 (2) 

I (3) 

(4) 

1 (5) 

(6) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Assam 

65,43,324 

25,17,427 

50,67,279 



60,338 

West Bengal 

1,85,17,431 

58,21,956 

2,76,65,638 



10,25,490 

Bihar 

1,70,95,128 

99,39,979 

1,23,81,491 

— 

28,59,347 

Bombay 

9,67,94,315 

33,25,235 

4,28,03,722 



2,37,273 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,47,88,929 

52,19,386 

76,75,682 



— 

Madras 

9,84,35,836 

28,59,537 

3,88,51,904 



9,36,883 

Orissa 

62,40,439 

21,24,879 

32,13,388 



1,43,629 

Punjab 

94,94,978 

73,32,454 

1,19,68,370 

61,111 



Uttar Pradesh 

3,60,67,144 

— 

1,33,49,900 

4,00,25,563 

— 

Hyderabad 

1,27,22,028 

36,00,461 

62,09,795 

— 

10,48,044* 

Jammu & Kashmir 

14,99,007 

6,69,371 

6,65,313 

— 

1,49,439 

Madhya Bharat 

45,28,414 

28,93,052 

19,47,182 



5,03,080 

Mysore 

87,20,891 

33,54,793 

40,00,377 

— 

7,54,739 

Pepsu 

9,72,782 

16,30,312 

20,12,458 

5,88,458 

70,974 

Rajasthan* 

1,02,04,639 

22,20,415 

36,36,303 



8,63,194 

Saurashtra 

54,89,959 

11,03,479 

21,64,622 



— 

Travancorc-Cochin 

1,13,85,666 

28,75,636 

81,18,263 


3,91,300 

Ajmer 

22,46,675 

6,82,290 

10,43,172 

— 

4,99,465 

A. & N. Islands 

53,992 

— 

76,076 





Bhopal 

3,70,001 

2,70,682 

2,11,425 

— 



Pilaspur 

61,556 

40,027 

33,225 

— 

— 

Coorg 

1,14,764 

2,47,220 

4,29,194 

— 

1,14,854 

Delhi 

48,52,384 

17,56,468 

15,49,259 

37,39,994 


Himachal Pradesh 

2,72,536 

6,63,924 

5,30,139 

— 

— 

Kutch 

5,40,983 

93,881 

1,20,797 

— 


Manipur 

3,76,188 

2,66,360 

3,62,486 

— 

— 

Tripura 

3,39,045 

1,22,079 

3,32,633 



19,895 

Vindhya Pradesh 

16,10,064 

6,99,059 

4,41,598 

— 

66,533 

Total 

37,03,39,098 

6,23,30,362 

19,68,61,691 

4,44,15,126 

97,44,577 


♦ r:„.jrg5 jgjatg 1949-50. 
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APPENDIX VI 

Note on Ageictjlturae Education in the U.S.A. 

By Dr. K. R. WILLIAMS 

Vocational education in agriculture is a nation-wdc federally aided pro^am of 
systematic instruction in agriculture and farm mechanics of less-than-college grade, con- 
ducted in public schools or classes under a plan of co-operation between Staj^ boards lor 
vocational education and the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Pd® program 
is for' (i) full-time students over 14 years of age who are regularly enrolled in school and who 
are preparing to become farmers; (ii) young farmers who have left the regular school and are 
establishing themselves in farming ; (iii) adults who are improsdng themsclv'es as farmers. 

ProgroTTi of IfistTuctiou ; The terms of the National Vocational Education Acts require 
that this systematic instruction in agriculture shall in every case “ provide for directed or 
supervised practice in agriculture, either on a farm provided for by tlie school or other farm, 
for at least six months per year.” Instruction is given by teachers who are agricultural college 
graduates employed on a 12-month basis. These teachem follow up their instruction 
throughout the year by supervising farming programs of their students on dieir home farms. 
The instruction in vocational agriculture is a combination of instruction in the school and 
on the home farms of the students and also on other farms in the community. It is an edu- 
cational program in which the student learns by doing. The instruction is based on the 
problems of the student in connection ivith his directed or supervised farm practice and the 
farming problems of the home farm and the farms of the community. Problems mclude the 
production of farm commodities, marketing of agricultural products, consersation of soils 
and other agricultural resources, farm shop activities and in many cases the production and 
conservation of food for home use. 

Full-time students who enroll for courses in agriculture in the schools get a general 
training since they are also required to pursue the regular academic subjects. This entitles 
them to receive the high-school diploma at the end of the 4-year course and to enter a college 
or university on the same basis as graduates of the regular high-school course. In addition 
to the vocational agriculture course, the young farmer and the adult farmer may also take 
other courses that are necessary to build a well-rounded course of training. 

Supervised Frojecls : Statistics compiled by State Boards for Vocational Education show 
that students attending vocational agriculture classes in rural high schools are learning valu- 
able lessons in farming through their supervised farm practice. Agricultural projects are 
set up with the co-operation of the teacher and the student. These projects are based on the 
fanning enterprises best suited to agricultural conditions not only on the home farm of the 
student, but also on the farms of the community. Furthermore, they are plaimed on a long- 
time basis md in such a way as to fit into the permanent farming activities of the student. 
The supervised practice of agricultural student has been instrumental in influencing students 
to adopt improved practices on their own farms and to assist in getting improved practices 
adopted by other farms in the community. It is a common thing for a student to earn 
enough money through his supervised projects to start farming and to remain established on 
a productive and profitable basis. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate the value of vocational agriculture training for 
students enrolled in all-day young farmer, and adult farmef classes is to show what has re- 
sulted in an indhidual case. 

Examples of Accomplishment : The example may be cited of the full-time day school 
student in one of the vocational agriculture departmenU. With the help of the teacher and 
the co-operation of the student’s father, this boy made a survey of his home farm to determine 
soil types and the types of farming enterprises followed, and analyzed the market demands 
for the crops raised as well as the method of getting them to market. His supervised practice 
work vv^as then planned^ on the basis of the facts rev'ealed by the study. As hog raising was 
the major farm enterprise, the student started his farm practice program with a sow and litter 
project. So successful was he with this project that he was able to produce a ton litter 
(that is a litter of pigs, regardless of number, which weighed 2,000 poimds at the end of 6 
months) each year for 4 yeais. The farm survev' indicated that he should have a feed crop. 
As his second project, he selected the raising of Mm, which is an economical feed crop, and 
adapted to soil and climatic conditions in his area. Other enterprises — beef, cattle, sheep, 
oats and wheat production — became a part of a well-planned and balanced supervised prac- 
tice program carried on by this young man. Eventually, he purchased land of his own and 
formed a partnership with his father in the operation of the home farm and several additional 
acres of land. This youngfarmer, whose program of instruction in v'ocational agriculture — 
both theoretical and practical — was based on actual conditions on his home farm and on 
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community farms, has won wide recognition in the markets to which he sends his products 
as an outstanding producer of hogs and other farm products. 

Leadership Experience ; Members of the Future Farmers of America, the national 
organization of the all-day vocational agriculture students, are acquiring leadership ability 
through their own thrift banks; they are learning the principles of parliamentary procedure 
and are taking part in public-speaking contests which teach them to speak on the public 
platform. Through these activities and many others, and through the instruction in the 
vocational agriculture classes, they are developing into competent and succe.s3ful farmers and 
are acquiring attributes of character and citizenship which will enable them to take their 
places eventually as substantial members of society in general and of their communities in 
particular. 


APPENDIX Vn 

SPECntEN Form of Cumulative Record 

[(Entries should be made at the end of each year by the class teacher in consultation 
with the other teachers who come into contact with the pupil. The entries in the Cumu- 
'ativc Record should normally be the grade in each item on the five-point scale supple- 
nented wherever necessary with verbal remarks.] 

Name of Pupil. 

Date of Birth. 

Name of Parent. 

Occupation of Parent or Guardian. 

Address of Parent or Guardian. 

School History. 

Name of Schools Studied Year Reasons for Transfer. 

Family History ; Position of Child in Family. 

Family Discipline. 

Home Circumstances 

Pupil’s Ambitions. Parent’s desire regarding career. 

A. SCHOLASTIC ATTAINMENTS 

19 19 19 

Subjects Grade Remarks Grade Remarks Grade Remarks 

1 . First Language 

2. Second Language 

3. English 

4. Mathematics 

5. Science 

6. Social Studies 

7. Bifurcated Course ( ) 

B. ACTIVITIES (PRACTICAL) 

19 19 19 

Subjects Grade Remarks Grade Remarks Grade Remarks 

1. Craft ( ): 

(a) Turnover 

(b) Craftsmanship 

(c) Application 

Total Grading 

19 19 19 

Subjects Grade Remarks Grade Remarks Grade Remarks 

2. Social and Citizenship Activities : 

(a) Collections 

(A) Expression 
{c) Service 

(d) Proficiency Batches 
(r) Team Spirit 

Total Grading 
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Subjects Grade Remarks Grade Remarks Grade Rtrr.arks 

19 19 19 

3. Phj-sical Education : 

(a) Phj-sical Efiiclcnc^' 

(b) Participation in Games, etc. 

Total Grading 

Subjects Grade Rarrorks Grade Remarks Grade Remarks 

19 19 19 

4. Drawing and Painting : 

(a) Technique 

(b) Expression 

(c) Originality 

Total Grading 

5. Music : 

6. Dancing : 


C. HEALTH REPORT 

19 19 19 19 

Height 

Weight 

Chest Expanded 
Normal 
Contracted 

Medical Officer’s Report 

D. PERSONALITY TRAITS* 

19 19 19 19 19 19 

Initiative 

Integrity 

Persistence 

Leadership 

Self-confidence 

Emotional Control 

Social Attitude 

*A'ote : — It is desirable that wherever possible the entries for each item may be 
clarified with details as below; 

e.g. Leadership Sports Field A 

Social Actisaties A 

Intellectual B 

Persistence Craft A 

Mathematics C 

Physical Activities B 

E. GENERAL REMARKS 

19 19 19 19 19 

1. Position of Responsibility Held 

2. Special Remarks 

3. Signature of Classmaster. 

4. Signature of Headmaster. 
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SCHOOL RECORD 


NAME FORM YEAR 


1 

Subjects 

Percentage of Marks 

Form Average 

1 . Regional Language 

2. Second I anguage 

3. English 

4. Elementary Mathematics 

5. General Science 

6. Social Studies 

7. Art/Domestic Science/Craft 

8 

1 


9 


3 


4- 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Diversified Courses', 

q. 

9 


10 

10 


11 

11 


12 

12 





Remarks: 1. Craft Training 

Skill in Practical 2. Social Activities 


Activities. 3, Laboratory Work 



Attendance 

FirH Term 

Second Term 

Number of School Days 



Number of Da^-s Attended 



Percentage 

\ 



1 . Sii^naturc of Pupil 

2. Signature of Hcadmastcr/Hcadmbtrcss (with date) 


School 
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SCHOOL RECORD 


FORM 1 

YEAR 

FORM 

YEAR 

Percentage of Marks 

Form Average 

• i 

Percentage of Marks 

Form Average 

1 




9 




0, 




4 




5. 

1 



fi.' 




7 




8 




9 


1 


10 




11 




12 









1. Craft Training. 

2. Social Activities . . 

3. Laboratory ^Vork 
-4. Hand-witing. ... 

5. Conduct 


1 . Craft Training . . . 

2. Social Activities . . 

3. Laboratory Work 

9 

4. Hand-writing .... 

5. Conduct 


First Term 

Second Term 

First Term 

Second Term 


















I I 

II 


School 


II 

School 
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SCHOOL RECORD 



FORM 

YEAR 

FORM 

YEAR 

Attendance ; 

1 . Number of Days Attended 

2. Percentage 

Physical Measurements : 

3. Height 

4. Weight 

5. Chest Expanded 

6. „ Contracted 

7. „ Normal 

1 


1 

1 







1 



' 







j 








1 


1 


! 


Boys 

Girls 

Record 

Grade 

Record 

Grade 

8. Pull Ups 

9. High Jump 

10. Long Jump 

1 1 . Cricket 

Ball Throw 

12. 100 Meter 
Race 

j 50 Meter Race 

Net-ball Throw 

No. of Skip in 

30 sec. 

Balance Walk 

Skill in Folk 
Dance 





















\ \ 1 



Special Distinctions : 

13. Team Games 

14. Track and Field Games 

15. Other Physical Activities 










Headmast er 

Headmistress 


Headmaster 

Headmistress 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECORD 



Headmasler 

Headmistress 


Headmaster 

Headmistress 


Headm aster 

Headmistress 
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APPENDIX IX 


Scheme hbgaudinq PEisrsioN-otTM-PPBOViDBNT Fhkd-cttm-Insubanob 

Facilities available for teachers with regard to Pension, Provident Fund, etc., vary 
from State to State and from Management to Management which may be classified under 
three categories ; 

(а) Government, 

(б) Local Body, 

(a) Private. 

(а) Government: Teachers in Government service come under the rules governing 
Government servants and are eligible for Pension and Provident Fund in accordance with — 
the rules applicable to Government servants. 

(б) Local Body : Teachers employed by local bodies arc normally not eligible for 
pension, but to the contributory provident fund to which the subscriber makes a subscription 
of6i% of his salary, the local body contributing a like sum. No other benefits are given 
for teachers. 

(c) Private Managements: With regard to private managements the benefits of 
contributory provident fund are available in some cases. In some States special rules 
governing provident fund for aided teachers have been framed by which the teacher 
subscribes 6 J per cent of his salary, the management and the State contributing together an 
equal amount. 

In one State a system of Pension-cum-Provident Fund-cum-Insurance has recently 
been introduced. The Commission recommends that a similar system should be introduced 
for the benefit of teachers in all States. According to this scheme, the employee is entitled 
to the following benefits ; 

(a) Contributory Provident Fund: To this an employee can subscribe not less than 
6 J per cent of his salary subject to a maximum of about 15 per cent, the State contributing 
at the rate of nine pies per rupee (three-fourths of an anna) as its share. 

Ip) Pension : Pension equal to one-fourth of the average emoluments during 
the last three years of service for approved service of not less than 25 years or a pro-rata 
pension for service of more than 15 years and less than 25 years ; this is arrived at by 
multiplying the salary by the number of years and dividing it by 120. 

(c) Insurance ; An employee shall keep himself insured for a sum which should 
be not less than Rs. 500 and not more than Rs. 5,000 depending on the scale of salary 
drau-n by him. 

It would appear from the above that the Government roughly compute the capital 
value of an employee’s pension for a sum which would stand to his credit by way of 
contribution to Provident Fund at the rale of nine pies (three-fourth of an anna) per rupee 
of salar)'. 

The following scheme is therefore suggested : 

Every' teacher employed permanently in an institution shall be entitled to Pension- 
cum-Provident Fund-cum-Insurancc. 


(i) Pension: Pension shall be one-fourth of average emoluments during the last 
three years of .sen-ice and the amount of pension that may be granted shall be determined 
by the length of scmcc. 


The amount of pension shall be regulated as follows : 

Scale of Pension 


Tears of Cvnldeted 
Serzice. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

1 and abo'.e 30 


I5/onc hunrired and twentieths of average emoluments. 

IG 
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For purposes of pa>-ment of pension, there shall be established a Pension Fund 
which shall be administered by Government through the Director of Public Instruction. 

Ever>' Management shall subscribe to the Pension Fund Account of every pennanent 
teacher in its employ a sum calculated at the rate of 9 pies per rupee of salary drawn by the 
teacher. This amount shall be funded up monthly and shall be invested by-tlie Director 
of Public Instruction and kept as a Pension Fund Account, out of which every teacher ^\’ho 
is entitled to the benefit shall be paid the pension due to him on superannuation. 

(li) Provident Fund: Every teacher employed shall subscribe to a contributory 
Prowdent Fund. 

Ever)' subscriber shall subscribe monthly to the fund an amount not less than 
ej per cent (i.e., one anna in the rupee) of his pay. or leave salary, but not exceeding 12i 
per cent (z.e., hvo annas in the rupee) of his pay or leave salar)’, the amount of subscriptions 
being fixed yearly by the subscriber himselJf. 

The subscriber shall intimate the fixation of the amount of his montlily subscription 
in whole rupees before the end of the preceding year, except during the year when he first 
elects to come under this scheme. 

A teacher may, at his option, not subscribe during leave. He shall intimate his 
election not to subscribe during the leave by written communication to the head of the 
institution before he proceeds on leave. The option of a subscriber intimated under this 
clause shall be final. Failure to make due and timely intimation shall be deemed to 
constitute an election to subscribe. 


This amount shall be subscribed monthly by every subscriber. It shall be the duty 
of the management to maintain an account of subscription by each teacher under its employ. 
This amount shall be invested either in Post-OflSce Sasungs Bank Account as at present, 
or in National Savings Certificate or in Government Securities as may be decided. The 
Government shall contribute to the Provident Fund Account of each teacher at the rate 
of nine pies in the rupee of the actual pay or leave salary drassm by him. The amount of 
contribution payable by the Government shall be calculated at tlie end of each year and 
credited to the subscribers’ account or may be calculated on the retirement of the teacher 
or death or on leasing the ser\ice of the incumbent and credited to his account. 

The Government contribution and the interest thereon shall be payable in full in 
the following cases: 

(a) if tlie subscriber retires after completing 15 years’ service in the institution ; 

(A) if he retires on account of certified incapacity, or such incapacity having arisen 
from causes beyond his control ; or 

(c) if his services are terminated as the result of a reduction in the establishment 

of the institution or abolition of his post ; or 

(d) If he dies. 


^ For a service of more than 10 years but less than 15 years the share of Government 
contnbution and interest payable shall be calculated according to the following table : 


On the completion of — 
10 years’ service 


11 

12 

13 

14 


>5 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


10/15ths. 

ll/15ths. 

12/15ths. 

13/15ths. 

14/15ths. 


_ , T -r'V Every teacher who has been confirmed shall insure his life with 

Fostal lafe Insurance or Pnvate Life Insurance Companies or under such group Insurance 
as may be arranged by each management for the nunimum amounts specified below ; 


Sum insured 


(1) If his pay is less than Rs. 45/- .. .. 5O0' 

(2) If his pay is Rs. 45/- and above but does not 

exceed Rs. 90/- .. .. .. 1^000 

(3) If his pay exceeds Rs. 90/- but does not e.xceed 

Es- 150/- . . , . _ 2,000 

(4) If his pay exceeds Rs. 150/- but does not 

exceed Rs. 250/- .. .. .. 3^000 

(5) If his pay exceeds Rs. 250/- , . . . 5^000 
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Provided that a person who has already taken out an Insurance Policy or who is 
rejected for insurance as a bad life or who has completed the age of 40 shall be exempted 
from this insurance. 

Such compulsory insurance shall be taken by a teacher within a year of his coining 
under these rules ; and in the case of a teacher who is promoted from one grade to another, 
he shall take such additional insurance policy as may be necessary for his higher emoluments 
within 6 months of such substantive promotion. (For failure to comply with these 
conditions, he shall be liable to disciplinary action.) 

A policy taken under these rules may be assigned to any member of the subscriber s 
family but not to any one else as a gift or for value received. Such a policy shall not also 
be mortgaged. 

The policy taken under these rules shall be Whole Life Policy with limited payments 
or an Endowment Policy for limited period provided that the amount of insurance is payable 
only on or after the date of his attaining superannuation or at his death, whichever is earlier. 

The policy shall not be allowed to lapse or forfeiture by non-payment of any premium 
due and the policy shall he kept alive and evidence of its being kept alive and unencumbered 
shall be produced before the head of the institution. 

In the event of the management arran^ng the scheme of Group Insurance, the 
premium due to the company or companies under such scheme from the members of the 
Fund on their policies shall be deducted from their monthly salaries and remitted to the 
Insurance Company or Companies. 


APPENDIX X 


Text or the National Vocational Education (Smith-Hughes) Act 

SECTION 1 


(Public Law No. 34T, Sixty-fourth Congress — S. 703) 


AN ACT to provide for the promotion of vocational education ; to provide for 
cooperation with the States in the promotion of such education in agriculture and the trades 
and industries j to provide for cooperation with the States in the preparation of teachers of 
vocational subjects ; and to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that there is hereby annually appropriated out of any money in the 
Tre^ury' not othcr\v4sc appropriated, the sums provided in section two, three, and four 
of this Act, to be paid to the respective States for the purpose of cooperating with the States 
m paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects, and 
teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects, and in the preparation of teachers 
of agriculture, trade, industrial, and home economics subjects ; and the sum provided for' 
in section seven for the use of the Federal Board for Vocational Education for the adminis- 
tration of this Act and for the purpose of making studies, investigations, and reports to aid 
m the organization and conduct of vocational education, ivhich suras shall be expended as 
hereinafter provided. ^ 


.Section 2. .That for the purpose of cooperating with the States in paying the salaries 
fr - dircctois of agricultural subjects there is hereby appropriated 

' atcs, sub|cct to the provisions of this Act, for the fiscal year ending June 
W r/ Vr/jMh " hundred and eighteen, the sum of 5500,000 ; for the fiscal year ending 

ending? "inctccn, the sum of 5750,000; for the fiscal year 

thirtie h, nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum of 51,000,000 ; for the fiscal 

ke fiscal sr'ir Vr T' '’ hundred and twenty-one, the sum of $1,250,000 ; for 

SI 500 000 '• fine tf ^ hundred and twenty-two, the sum of 

fhe suTi or'si thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three. 

’■“■\ur.^‘h'a1;f,^'' thinieth, nineteen hundred and 


•-‘ims It/* *ev .1 C. . ’ • ' \ — liiC ^UUl Oi 4/4A4W 

th" iom! nir il rvn.iNfim which their rural population bears tc 

ij tl- !'•* ri-ccri'iT-' n oullying possessions, according 

1 .. p. reeding Unite, 1 States census. Prodded,.... 

■ pu^osc of cooperating with the States in paying the salarcs 

, ,me economics, and industrial subjects there is hcarby appropriated 
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for the use of the Stales; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
eidhteen the sum of §500,000 ; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and ninrteen, the sum of §750,000 ; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and tiventy, the sum of §1,000,000 ; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth 
nineteen hundred and hventy-one, the sum of $1,250,000 ; for Ae fiscal year ending June 
thirtietli, nineteen hundred and twenty-two, tlie sum of §1,500,000 i ^ 

ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, the sum of §1,750,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-four, the suni of §2,UUU,UUU , 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-five, the sum _ot 
§2 500 000 • for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-six, 
the sum of §3,000,000 ; and annually tliereafter, the sum of $3,000,000. Said sums shall 
be allotted to the States in the proportion which their urban population bears to the total 
urban population in the United States, not including outlying possessions, accordmg to the 
last preceding United States census. Provided, 

That not more than twenty per centum of the money appropriated under this Act 
for the payment of salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects, 
for any year, shall be expended for the salaries of teachers of home economics subjects. 

Section 4. That for the purpose of cooperating with the States in prep^ing teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects and teachers of trade and industrial and 
home economics subjects there is hereby appropriated for the use of the States for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, the sum of §500,000 ; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of §700,000 ; for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum of §900,000 ; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, and annually 
thereafter, the sum of §1,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to the States in the 
proportion which dieir population b^ars to the total population of the United States, not 
including outlying possessions, according to the last preceding United States census. 
Provided, 


Section 5. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations provided for 
in sections two, three, and four of this Act, any State shall, through the legislative authority 
thereof, accept the provisions of this Act and designate and create a State Board, consisting 
of not less than three members, and having all necessary potver to cooperate, as herein 
provided, with the Federal Board for Vocational Education in the administration of the 
provisions of this Act. The State Board of Education, or other Board having charge of the 
administration of public education in the State, or any State Board having charge of the 
administration of any kind of vocational education in the State may, if the State so elects, 
be designated as the State Board, for the purposes of this Act. 

In any State the legislature of which does not meet in nineteen hundred and seventeen, 
if the Governor of that State, so far as he is authorized to do so, shall accept tlie provisions 
of this Act and designate or create a State Board of not less than three members, to act in 
cooperation with the Federal Board for Vocational Education, the Federal Board shall 
recognize such local board for the purposes of this Act until the legislature of such State 
meets in due course and has been in session sixty days. 


Any State may accept the benefits of any one or more of the respective funds herein 
appropriated, and it may defer the acceptance of the benefits of any one or more of such 
funds, and shall be required to meet only the conditions relative to the fund or funds the 
benefits of which it has accepted. Provided, that after June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and twenty, no State shall receive any appropriation for salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
or directors of agricultural subjects, until it shall have taken advantage of at least the 
minimum amount appropriated for the training of teachers, supervisors, or directors of 
agricultural subjects, as provided for in this Act, and that after said date no State shall 
reccive any appropriation for the salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and 
mdustnal subjects until it shall have taken advantage of at least the minimum amount 
appropriated for the training of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subiects, 
as pro\aded for m this Act. • ^ j 5 


^ Section 6. That a F^eral Board for Vocational Education is hereby created, to 
consist pf die Secr^ary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, 
Uie United States, Commissioner of Education, and three citizens of the United States to be 
appointed by the President, by, and svith the adrdee and consent of the Senate. One of 
said three citizens^ shall be a representative of the manufacturing and commercial interests, 
one a representative of the agricidtural interests, and one a representative of labor. The 
Board shall elect annually one of its members as Chairman. In the first instance, one of 
the citizen members shall be appointed for one year, one for two years, and one for three 
years, and thereafter for three years each. The members of the Board other than the 
.members of the Cabinet and the Unitea States Commissioner of Education shall receive a 
salary of §5,000 per annum. 
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The Board shall have power to cooperate with State Boards in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. It shall be the duty of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
to make, or cause to have made, studies, investigations, and reports, with particular reference 
to their use in aiding the States in the establishment of vocational schools and classes ana 
in gii'ing instruction in agriculture, trades, and industries, commerce and commerc^l 
pursuits, and home economics. Such studies, investigations, and reports shall include 
agriculture and agricultural processes and requirements upon ^ricultural workers ; trades, 
industries, and apprenticeships, trade and industrial requirements upon industrial workers, 
and classification of industrial processes and pursuits ; commerce and commercial pursuiW 
and requirements upon commercial workers ; home management, domestic science,^ and 
the study of related facts and principles ; and problems of administration of vocational 
schools and of courses of study and instruction in vocational subjects. 

When the Board deems it advisable such studies, investigations, and reports concerning 
agriculture, for the purposes of agricultural education, may be made in cooperation with 
or through the Department of Agriculture ; such studies, investigations, and reports, 
concerning trades and industries for the purposes of trades and reports concerning commerce 
and commercial pursuits, for the purposes of commercial education, may be rnade in 
cooperation ivith or through the Department of Commerce ; such studies, investigations, 
and reports concerning the administration of vocational schools, courses of study, and 
instruction in vocational subjects may be made in cooperation with or through the Bureau 
of Education.* 

The Commissioner of Education may make such recommendations to the Board 
relative to the administration of this act as he may from time to time deem advisable. It 
shall be the duty of the Chairman of the Board to carry out the rules, regulations, and 
decisions ivhich the Board may adopt. The Federal Board for Vocational Education shall 
have power to employ such assistants as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this .4ct. 

Section 7. That there is hereby appropriated to the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education the sum of $200,000 annually, to be available from and after the passage of thU 
act, for the purpose of making or cooperating in making the studies, investigations, _ and 
reports provided for in section six of this Act, and for the purpose of paying the salaries of 
the officers, the assistants, and such office and other expenses as the Board may deem 
necessary to the execution and administration of this Act. 


Section 8. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriation for any pu;^osc 
specified in this Act, the State Board shall prepare plans, showing the kinds of vocational 
education for which it is proposed that the appropriation shall be used ; the kinds of schools 
and equipment ; courses of study ; methods of instruction ; qualifications of teachers ; and, 
in the c.asc of agricultural subjects the qualifications of supervisors or directors ; plans for 
the training of teachers ; and in the case of agricultural subjects, plans for the supervision 
of agricultural education, as provided for in section ten. Such plans shall be submitted by 
the .State Board to the Federal Board for Vocation.al Education, and if the Federal Board 
finds the same to be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of this act, the same 
shall be .approved. The State Board shall make an annual report to the Federal Board 
for \ oc.ational Education, on or before September first of each year, and on the work done 
in the State and the receipts and expenditures of money under the provisions of this Act. 

Section* 9. That the appropriation for the salaries of tcachcis, supervisors, or 
directors of agricultur.al subjects and of tcaclicrs of trade, home economics, and industrial 
subjects 'iiall be devoted exclusively to the payment of salaries of such teachers, supervisors, 
or directors having the minimum qualifications set up for the State by the State Board, with 
the approv.al of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The cost of instruction 
supplementary to the instruction in agriculture and in trade, home economics, and industrial 
subjects provided for in this .Act, necessary to build a well-rounded course of training, shall 
be borri'- by the .State .and local communities, and no part of the cost thereof shall be borne 
out r,f the appropriations Jiciyin made. The moneys expended under the provisions of 
thii Act, in C(K)p<-ration with the States, for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors 
of agricultural subjects, or for the sal.arirs of teachers of trade, home economics, and 
indu'.trial subj'-cts shall Ij-* conditioned that for each doll.ar of Federal money expended for 
s'leh •al.ari*~5 the State or loeal community, or both, shall expend an equal amount for such 
5 dar!"; ; a.nd that appn/priations for the tr-aitiing of teachers of voc.ation.aI subjects, as herein 
rr.i.al-r!, sball be conditioned that such money be r.xpcndcd for maintenance of such 
ir.urun-.: and for r.-.ri, dollar of I'etleraJ money so expended for maintenance, thc^Statc or 
'' 4. C‘>'!irrrinity fjr cxp'*n'i nn ttjtia! amount for the maintenance of sueJj trainitig. 


, ' V i ’ ^03" ute ihc appropriations for agricultural purposes, 

alioti'-t. t'l It, ttnder the proviiions of this act, for the s.alarics of teachers, 



1 t-j Ofi:*r of Dlucation, October 3, 1929. 
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j- I r ■nibiects either for the salaries of teacliers of such 

of|e Federal f ^or d^'cToTof 'a^cultural 

such appropriations . , ivhich is under public super\dsion or control ; 

SSrcontroUing purpose of^uch ^ 

™ rf ,SXreMer«i upon or u-ho .to prop.ring to mtet 

Spon the work ortho farm or of the farm homo ; that the State or '‘’“1“'"^™'?’ °j 'J!.; 
shall nrosdde the necessary plant and equipment determined upon by the State Board, sMth 
die approval of tlie Federal Board for Vocational Education, ^ the 

for sudi education in schools and classes in tlie State tliat the amount expended for the 
maintenance of such education in any school or class recemng tlie benefit of such_ appro- 
priation shall not be less annually than the amount txed by the State Board, uitli Ae 
annroval of the Federal Board as tlie minimum for such schools or classes m the State , that 
sudi schools shall prodde for directed or supen-ised practice in agriculture, either on a farm 
urovided for by the school or other farm, for at least six months per year ; that the teachers, 
Lpervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects shall have at least the minimum quahfications 
determined for the State by the State Board, ivith the approval of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Sectiok 1 1 . That in order” to receive the benefits of the appropriation for the salaries 
of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects the State Board of any State 
shall provide its plans for trade, home economics, and industrial education ; that such 
education shall be given in schools or classes under public supeiadsion or control ; that the 
controlling purpose of such education shall be to fit for useful employment ; that such 
‘education shall be of less tlian college grade and shall be designed to meet the needs of 
persons over fourteen years of age who are preparing for a trade or industrial pursuit or 
who have entered upon tlie work of a trade or industrial pursuit ; that the State or local 
commumty, or both, shall provide the necessary plant and equipment determined upon 
by the State Board, with the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, as 
the minimim requirement in such State for education for any given trade or _ industrial 
pursuit ; that Jhe total amount expended for the maintenance of such education in any 
school or class receiiong the benefit of such appropriation shall be not less aimually than the 
amount fixed by tlie State Board, -with the approval of the Federal Board, as the minimum 
for such schools or classes in the State ; that such schools or classes giving instruction to 
penons who have not entered upon employment shall require that at least half of the time 
of sudi instruction be given to practical U'ork on a useful or productive basis, such instruction 
to extend over not less than nine months per year and not less than thirty hours per week ; 
that at least, one-third of the sum appropriated to any State for the salaries to teachers of 
trade, home economics, and industrial subjects shall, if expended, be applied to part-time 
schook or claves for workers over fourteen years of age who have entered upon employment 
and such subjects in a part-dme school or class may mean any subject given to enlarge the 
cmc or vocadonal intdligence of such tvorkers over fourteen and less than eighteen years 
of age ; that such part-time schools or classes shall provide for not less than one hundred 
and forty-four hours^ of class-room instruction per year ; that evening industrial schools 
shall fix tlie age of sixteen years as a minimum entrance requirement and shall confine 
instrucUon to that which is supplemental to the daily employment ; that the teachers of any 
.trade or industrial subject in any State shall have at least the minimum qualifications for 
teachers of sucli subject determined upon for such State by the State Board, uith the approval 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education : Provid'd, -that for -cities and toiims of 
less than tw-mty-five thousand population, according to the last preceding United States 
census, the State Board, irith the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
may modi^- the condiUons as to the length of course and hours of instruction per week for 
schools and claves gwng instruction to those who have not entered upon emplox-ment i 
order to meet the parUcular needs of such cities and tmvns. pm>-ment, i 


in 



shaU prpride in ZlrT 

supen-ision of the State Board ; that such training shall be riven in schoris or 
public supen-ision or control ; that such training shall be giv^ onl^to pSor^ who ^ 

adequate vocational experience or contact in the line of work fh ^ ^ 
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and home economics subjects ; that no more than sixty per centum nor less than twenty 
per centum of the money appropriated under this Act for the training of teachers of voca- 
tional subjects to any State for any year shall be expended for any one of the following 
purposes • For the preparation of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, 
or the preparation of teachers of trade and industrial subjects, or the preparation of teachers 
of home economics subjects. 

Section 13. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations for the salaries 
of teachers, supendsors, or directors of agricultural subjects, or for the salaries of teachers 
of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects, or for the training of teachers as herein 
provided, any State shall, through the legislative authority tliereof, appoint as custodian 
for said appropriations its State treasurer, who shall receive and provide for the proper 
custody and disbursements of all money paid to the State from said appropriations. 

Section 14. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall annually ascertain 
whether the several States are using, or are prepared to use, the money received by them 
in accordance wth the provisions of this Act. On or before the first day of January of each 
year the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
each State which has accepted the provisions of this act and complied therewith, certifying 
the amounts which each State is entitled to receive under the provisions of this act. Upon 
such certification the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay quarterly to the custodian for 
vocational education of each State the moneys to which it is entitled under the provisions 
of this Act. The moneys so received by the custodian for vocational education for any 
State shall be paid out on the requisition of the State Board as reimbursement for expenditures 
already incurred to such schools as are approved by said State Board and are entitled to 
receive such moneys under the provisions of this act. 

Section 15. That whenever any portion of the fund annually allotted to any State 
has not been expended for the purpose provided for in this Act, a sum equal to such portion 
shall be deducted by the Federal Board from the next succeding annual allotment from 
such fund to such State. 


Section 16. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education may withhold the 
allotment of moneys to any State whenever it shall be determined that such moneys are not 
being expended for the purposes and under the conditions of this Act. 

I^ny allotment is withheld from any State, the State Board of such State may appeal 
to the Congrms of the United States, and if the Congress shall not direct such sum to be 
paid. It shall be covered into the Treasury. 


Section 17. Tliat if any portion of the moneys received by the custodian for 
vocational education of any State under this Act, for any given purpose named in this Act, 
1 T ^'’"“"Sency, be diminished or lost, it shall be replaced by such State, 

and until so replaced no subsequent appropriation for such education shall be paid to such 
^1 poibonofany moneys appropriated under this Act for the benefit of the States 

shall be applied, directly or indirectly, to the purchase, erection prLSon, or repair 
of any budding or buddings or equipment, or for the pumhase or rental of land , or for the 
support of any religious or privately owned or conducted school or cXgL 

.\pprovcd, February 23, 1917, 
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The Board shall have power to cooperate with State Boards in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. It shall be the duty of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
to make, or cause to have made, studies, investigations, and reports, with particular reference 
to their use in aiding the States in the establishment of vocational schools and classes and 
in giving instruction in agriculture, trades, and indiptries, commerce and commercial 
pursuits, and home economics. Such studies, investigations, and reports shall mclude 
agriculture and agricultural processes and requirements upon ^ricultural workers ; trades, 
industries, and apprenticeships, trade and industrial requirements upon industrial worken, 
and classification of industrial processes and pursuits ; commerce and comrnercial pursuits 
and requirements upon commercial workers t home management, domestic science,^ and 
the study of related facts and principles ; and problems of administration of vocational 
schools and of courses of study and instruction in vocational subjects. 

When the Board deems it advisable such studies, investigations, and reports concerning 
agriculture, for the purposes of agricultural education, may be made in cooperation with 
or through the Department of Agriculture ; such studies, investigations, and reports, 
concerning trades and industries for the purposes of trades and reports concerning commerce 
and commercial pursuits, for the purposes of commercial education, may be made in 
cooperation with or through the Department of Commerce ; such studies, investigations, 
and reports concerning the administration of vocational schools, courses of study, and 
instruction in vocational subjects may be made in cooperation with or through the Bureau 
of Education.* 

The Commissioner of Education may make such recommendations to the Board 
relative to the administration of this act as he may from time to time deem advisable. It 
shall be the duty of the Chairman of the Board to carry out the rules, regulations, and 
decisions which the Board may adopt. The Federal Board for Vocational Education shall 
have power to employ such assistants as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 

Section 7. That tliere is hereby appropriated to the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education the sum of $200,000 annually, to lie available from and after the passage of this 
act, for the purpose of making or cooperating in making the studies, investigations, _ and 
reports provided for in section sLx of this Act, and for the purpose of paying the salaries of 
the ollicers, the assistants, and such office and other expenses as the Board may deem 
necessary to the execution and administration of this Act. 

Section 8. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriation for any pu^ose 
specified in this Act, the State Board shall prepare plans, showing the kinds of vocational 
education for which it is proposed that the appropriation shall be used ; the kinds of schools 
•and equipment ; courses of study ; methods of instruction ; qualifications of teachers ; and, 
in the case of agricultural subjects the qualifications of supervisors or directors ; plans for 
the training of teachers ; and in the case of agricultural subjects, plans for the supervision 
of agriculturnl education, as provided for in section ten. Such plans shall be submitted by 
the Slate Board to the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and if the Federal Board 
finds the same to be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of this act, the same 
shall be approved. The State Board shall make an annual report to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, on or before September first of each year, and on the work done 
in the State and the receipts and c.xpcnditurcs of money under the provisions of this Act. 

Section 9. That the appropriation for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or 
directors of agricultural subjects and of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial 
subjects 'hall be devoted exclusively to the payment of salaries of such teachers, supervisors, 
or directors having the minimum qualifications set up for the Stale by the State Board, with 
the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The cost of instruction 
supplementary to the instruction in agriculture and in trade, home economics, and industrial 
sub, —CIS proi'ided for in this Act, necessary to build a well-rounded course of training, shall 
be Ixime by the State and loc.al communities, and no p.art of the cost thereof shall be borne 
out of the appropriations Jicixin made. 'I he monej-s c.xpcndcd under the provisions of 
this Art, in coop-ration ssith tti- States, for the salaries of tcachcn, supervisors, or directors 
of .avrirultiirnl subjects, or for the salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and 
in'iiisirnl subj-cts shall b- conditioned that for each dollar of Federal money c.xpcndcd for 
surh sahri-s th- State or loc.tl community, or both, shall expend an equal amount for such 
S.darie-, ; and that appropri.ations for the training of teachers of vocational subjects, as herein 
pri-.i '.-ii, -I, .-,11 be conslilinned that surli money be expended for maintenance of such 
tr.i.'iing and fie r.irli doll.ir of 1 ederal money so exp-nded for maintenance, the' .State or 
i-al cri-rirnunity or liotli shall esp-nd an cqu.al .amount for the maintenance of such training. 

bJ r no-. 10, Tint any .Slate may U'c the appropriations for agricultural purposes, 

I ' ’ r tb''r''ei a., iii nj in it, imd-r the provisions of this art, for the salaries of teachers, 

•Xsm- rba-,--d n o.ffice s.f tkl-icalion, O^ciolier 3, 1929. ” 
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supervisors, or Ssuch subjects 

sul^.ects in schools ^ the State Board, with tlie approval 

of the Federal ^ ofteaS^; sS'^ior^Tt' dL'cTorro?' agricSral 

suA education shaU^be of less tlian college grade and be designated to meet the n^eds .o 
nvpr fourteen vears of aee who have entered upon or who are preparmg to pter 
upon the tv'ork of tlie farm or of the farm home ; that the State or 'iJ'’ °5 

shall provide the necessary plant and equipment determined upon by the State Board, with 
■ the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, ^ the mmimum requirement 
for such- education in schools and classes in the State ; that the amount expended for Ae 
maintenance of such education in any school or class rccemng the benefit of such appro- 
priation shall not be less annually than the amount fixed by the State Board, ivith the 
approval of the Federal Board as tlie minimum for such schools or classes in the State ; that 
sudi schools shall pro^dde for directed or supen-ised practice in agriculture, either on a farm 
provided for by the school or other farm, for at least six months per year ; that the teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects shall have at least the minimum qualifications 
determined for the State by the State Board, with tlie approval of tlie Federal Board lor 
Vocational Education. 

Section 1 1 . That in order' to receive the benefits ^f the appropriation for the salaries 
of teacliers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects the State Board of any State 
shall provide its plans for trade, home economics, and industrial education ; that such 
education shall be given in schools or classes under public supervision or control ; tliat the 
controlling purpose of such education shall be to fit for useful employment ; that sucli 
education shall be of less tlian college grade and shall be designed to meet die needs of 
persons over fourteen years of age who are preparing for a trade or industrial pursuit or 
who have entered upon the work of a trade or industrial pursuit ; that tlie State or local 
community, or both, shall provide the necessary plant and equipment determined upon 
by the State Board, with die approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, as 
the minimim requirement in such State for education for any given trade or industrial 
pursuit ; that jthe total amount expended for the maintenance of such education in any 
scliool or class receiving the benefit of such appropriadon shall be not less annually than the 
amount fixed by the State Board, with die approval of the Federal Board, as the minimum 
for such schools or classes in the State ; that such schools or classes giving instruction to 
persons ivho have not entered upon employment shall require that at least half of die time 
of such instruction be given to pracdcal work on a useful or produedve basis, such instruction 
to extend over not less than nine months per year and not less than thirty hours per week ; 
that at least, one-third of the sum appropriated to any State for tlie salaries to teachers of 
trade, home economics, and industrial subjects shall, if expended, be applied to part-time 
schoob or classes for workers over fourteen years of age who have entered upon employment 
and such subjects in a part-time school or class may mean any subject given to enlarge the 
civic or vocational intelligence of such workers over fourteen and less than eighteen years 
of age ; that such part-time schools or classes shall provide for not less than one hundred 

11 hours_ of class-room instruction per year ; tliat evening industrial schools 

shall fix tlie age of sixteen years as a minimum entrance requirement and shall confine 
ms^ction to that which b supplemental to the daily employment ; that the teachers of any 
.trade or industrial subject in any State shall have at least the minimum qualifications for 
teachers of such subject determined upon for such State by die State Board, with the approval 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education : FronVerf, -that for -cities and tmras of 
less than t\venty-five thousand population, according' to the last preceding United States 
census, the State Board, wth the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
condiuons as to the length of course and hours of instruction per week for 
sclioob and claves giving instruction to those who have not entered upon employment in 
order to meet the particular needs of such cities and towns. employment, in 

in tltif 1 benefits of the appropriation 

of trmning pf teachers, supervbors, or directors of agricultural subjects, or 

teachers of trade, indiwtnal, or hoitre’ econPmics'Bubjccts, the State Board of such State 
shall provide in Its plan for such training that the same shall be carried out under Te 
mpm-ision of Ae State Board ; tliat such training shall be given in schools' or classes under 
public supemsion or control ; that such training shall be given only to nersons whn Vinve v, .i 
adequate vocational experience or contact in ^e line of work ^ have had 



